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INTRODUCTION. 



1 AM about to enter on a very uninteresting subject ; 
but all my friends tell me that it is necessary to account 
&ar the long delay of the following Work ; and I can 
only do it by adverting to the circumstances of my life. 
Will this be accepted as an apdogy ? 

I know but little of my family, and that little is not 
very precise. My great-grandfather, (the most remote 
6E it, that I ever recollect to have heard mentioned,) 
possessed considerable property at Halsworthy, a parish 
in the neighbourhood of Ashburton ; but whether ac- 
quired or inherited, I never thought of asking, and do 
not know.* 

He was probably a native of Devonshire, for there 
he spent the last years of his life ; spent them too, in 
some sort of consideration, for Mr. T. (a very respect- 
able surgeon of Ashburton,) loved to repeat to me, 
when I first grew into notice, that he had frequently 
hunted with his hounds. 



* I have, however, some faint notion of hearing my mother say, that he, or 
hit &ther, had been a Chbia merchant in London. By China merchant, I always 
understood, and so perhaps did she, a dealer in China-ware. 
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My grandfather was on ill terms with him : I believe, 
not without sufficient reason, for he was extravagant and 
dissipated. My fathernever mentioned hisname, but my 
mother would sometimes tell me that he had ruined the 
&mily . That he spent much, I know ; but I am inclined 
to think that his undutiful conduct occasioned my great- 
grandfather to bequeath a part of his property from him. 

My lather, I fear, revenged in some measure the 
cause of my great-grandfather. He was, as I have 
heard my mother say, " a very wild young man, who 
could be kept to nothing. ' * He was sent to the grammar- 
school at Exeter ; from which he made his escape, and 
entered on board a man of war. He was soon reclaimed 
from this situation by my grandfather, and left his school 
a second time, to wander in some vagabond society.* 
He was now probably given up, for he was, on his return 
from this notable adventure, reduced to article himself 
to a plumber and glazier, with whom he luckily staid 
long enough to learn the business. I suppose his &ther 
was now dead, for he became possessed of two small 
estates, married my mother,! (the daughter of a carpen- 
ter at Ashburton,) and thought himself rich enough to 
set up for himself ; which he did with some credit, at 
South Molton. Why he chose to fix there, I never in- 
quired ; but I learned from my mother, that after a resi- 



* He had gone with Bamfylde Moore Carew, then an old man. 
t Her maiden name was Elizabeth Cain. My father's christian name was 
Edward. 
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dence of four or five years he was again thoughtless 
enough to engage in a dangerous frolic, which drove 
him once more to sea. This was an attempt to excite 
a riot in a Methodist chapel ; for which his companions 
were prosecuted, and he fled, as I have mentioned. 

My &ther was a good seaman, and was soon made 
second in command in the Lyon, a large armed trans* 
port in the service of government : while my mother 
(then with child of me) returned to her native place, 
Ashburton, where I was bom, in April, 1757. 

The resources of my mother were very scanty. They 
arose from the rent of three or four small fields, which 
yet remained unsold. With these, however, she did 
what she could for me ; and as soon as I was old enough 
to be trusted out of her sight, sent me to a school-mis- 
tress of the name of Parret, from whom I learned in 
due time to read. I cannot boast much of my acquisi- 
tions at this school ; they consisted merely of the con- 
tents of the " Child's Spelling Book :'* but from my 
mother, who had stored up the literature of a country 
town, which, about half a century ago, amounted to 
little more than what was disseminated by itinerant bal- 
lad-singers, or rather, readers, I had acquired much 
ciu'ious knowledge of Catskin, and the Golden Bull, 
and the Bloody Gardener, and many other histories 
equally instructive and amusing. 

My father returned from sea in 1764. He had been 
at the siege of the Havannah ; and though he received 
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more than a hundred pounds for prize monej, and bis 
wages were considerable ; yet, as he had not acquired 
any strict liabits of eccmomy, he brought home but a 
trifling sum. The little property yet left was therefore 
turned into money ; a trifle mcxe was got by agreeing to 
renounce all future pretensi<»is to an estate at Totness ;* 
and with this my father set up a second time as a gla- 
zier and house-painter. 1 was now about eight years 
old, and was put to the free-school (kept by Hugh Smer* 
don J to learn to read and write, and cypher. Here I 
continued about three years, making a most wretched 
progress, when my &ther fell sick and died. He had 
not acquired wisdom from his misfortunes, but conti- 
nued wasting his time in unprofitable pursuits, to the 
great detriment of his business. He loved drink for 
the sake of society, and to this love he fell a martyr ; 
dying of a decayed and ruined constitution before he 
was forty. The town's people thought him a shrewd 
and sensible man, and regretted his death. As for me, 
I never greatly loved him ; I had not grown up with 
him ; and he was too prone to repulse my little advan- 
ces to familiarity, with coldness, or anger. He had 
certainly some reason to be displeased with me, for 
I learned litde at school, and nothing at home, though 
he would now and then attempt to give me some insight 

* This was a lot of small houses, which had been thoughtlesslj sdfered to 
fUl into decay, and of which the rents had been so long iinclaiined« that they 
could not now be lecoveied, unless by an expensive litigation. 
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into the business. As impressions of any kind are not 
Very strong at the age ,of eleven or twelve, I did not 
long feel his loss ; nor was it a subject of much sorrow to 
me, that my mother was doubtful of her ability to con- 
tinue me at school, though I had by this time acquired 
a love for reading. 

I never knew in what circumstances my mother was 
left ; most probably they were inadequate to her sup'> 
port, without some kind of exertion, especially as she 
was now burthened with a second child about six or 
eight months old» Unfortunately she determined 16 
prosecute my father's business ; for which purpose she 
engaged a couple of journeymen, who, finding her igno- 
rant of every part of it, wasted her property, and em- 
bezzled her money. What the consequence of this 
double fraud would have been, there was no opportu- 
nity of knowing, as, in somewhat less than a twelve- 
month, my poor mother followed my &ther to the 
grave. She was an excellent woman, bore my father's 
infirmities with patience and good humour, loved her 
children dearly, and died at last, exhausted with anxiety 
and grief more on their account than on her own. 

I was not quite thirteen when this happened ; my 
little brother was hardly two ; and we had not a relation 
nor a friend in the world. Every thing that was left was 
seized by a person of the name of C , for money ad- 
vanced to my mother. It may be supposed that I could 

m 

not dispute the justice of his claims ; and as no one 

VOL. I. B 
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else interfered, he was suffered to do as he liked. M}" 
litde brother was sent to the alms-house, whither hb 
Tiurse followed him out of pure afection ; and I was 
taken to the house of the person I have just mention- 
ed, who was also my godfather. Respect for the ofi^ 
nion of the town, (which, whether correct or not, was, 
that he had repaid himself by the sale of my mother's 
effects,) induced him to send me again to school, 
where I was more diligent than before, and more suc- 
cessfol. I grew fond of arithmetic, and my master be* 
gan to distinguish me : but these golden days were 
over in less than three months. C sickened at the 

expense ; and, as the people were now indifferent to my 
fate, he looked round for an opportunity of ridding 
himself of a uselesis charge. He had previously at- 
tempted to engage me in the drudgery of husbandry. 
I drove the plough for one day to gratify him, but I 
left it with a firm resolution to do so no more, and in 
despite of his threats and promises, adhered to my de- 
termination* In this I was guided no less by necessity 
than will. During my father's life, in attempting to 
clamber up a table I had fallen backward, and drawn 
it after me : its edge fell upon my breast, and I neVer 
recovered the effects of the blow ; of which I was 
made extremely sensible on any extraordinary exertion. 
Ploughing, therefore, was out of the question, and, a3 
I have already said, I utterly refused to follow it. 
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As I could write and cypher, (as the phrase is,) C- 



next thought of sending me to Newfoundland, to assist 
in a store-house. For this piu^se he negociated with 
a Mr. Holdsworthy of Dartmouth, who agreed to fit me 
out. I left Ashburton with little expectation of seeing 
it s^;ain, and indeed with little care, and rode with my 
godfathfT to the dwelling of Mr. Holdswortfay. On 
seeing me, this great man observed with a look of pity 
and contempt, that I was ^^too small," and sent me 
away sufficiently mortified. I expected to be very 
HI received by my godfather, but he said nothing. He 
did not, however, choose to take me back himself, but 
«ent me in the passage-boat to Totness, from whence 
I was to walk home. On the passage, the boat was 
<hiven by a midnight storm on the rocks, and I escaped 
with life almost by miracle. 

My godfather had now humbler views for me, and 
I bad litde heart to resi3t any thing. He proposed to 
send me on board one of the Torbay fishing boats ; I 
ventured, however, to remcmstrate against this, and the 
matter was compromised by my consenting to go on 
board a coaster. A coaster was speedily found for ipe 
at Brixham, and thither I went when litde more than 
thirteen. 

My master, whose name was Fi\ll, though a gross 
and ignorant, was not an ill natured, man ; at least, 
not to me : and my mistress used me with unvarying 
kindness ; moved perhaps by my weakness and tender 
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years. In return, I did what I could to requite her^ 
and my good will was not over-looked. 

Our vessel was not very large, nor our crew very nu- 
merous. On ordinary occasions, such as short trips^ 
to Dartmouth, Plymouth, &c. it consisted only of my 
master, an apprentice nearly out of his time, and myself: 
when we had to go farther, to Portsmouth for example^ 
an additional hand was hired for the voyage. 

In this vessel (the Two Brothers) I continued nearly 
a twelvemonth ; and here I got acquainted with nautical 
terms, and contracted a love for the sea, which a lapse 
of thirty years has but little diminished. 

It will be easily conceived that my life was a life of 
hardship. I was not only a " ship-boy on the high and 
giddy mast," but also in the cabin, where every me- 
nial office fell to my lot : yet if I was restless and dis- 
contented, I can safely say, it was not so much on ac- 
count of this, as of my being precluded from all possi- 
bility of reading ; as my master did not possess, nor 
do I recollect seeing during the whole thne of my 
abode with him, a single book of any description ex- 
cept the Coasting Pilot. 

As my lot seemed to be cast, however, I was not ne- 
gligent in seeking such information as promised to be 
useful ; and I therefore frequented, ^t my leisure 
hours, such vessels as dropt into Torbay, On attempt- 
ing to get on board one of these, which I did at mid- 
night, I missed my footing, and fell intp the sea. The 
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floating away of the boat alarmed the man on deck, 
who came to the ship's side just in time to see me 
sink. He immediately threw out several ropes, one of 
which providentially (for I was unconscious of it) intan- 
gled itself about me, and I was drawn up to the sur- 
face, till a boat could be got round. The usual me- 
thods were taken to recover me, and I awoke in bed 
the next morning, remembering nothing but the hor- 
ror I felt when I first found myself unable to cry out for 
assistance. 

This was not my only escape, but I forbear to speak 
of them. An escape of another kind was now preparing 
for me, which deser\'es all my notice, as it was decisive 
of my future fate. 

On Christmas day (1770) I was surprised by a mes- 
sage from my godfather, saying that he had sent a man 
and horse to bring me to Ashburton ; and desiring me 
to set out without delay. My master as well as myself, 
supposed it was to spend the holydays there ; and he 
therefore, made no objection to my going. We were, 
however, both mistaken. 

Since I had lived at Brixham, I had broken off all 

« 

connexion with Ashburton. I had no relation there but 
my poor brother,* who was yet too young for any kind 

* Of my brother here introduced for the last time, I must yet say a few 
words. He was literally 

The child of misery baptized in tears ; 
and the short passages of his life did not belie the melancholy presage of his 
infancy. When he was seven years old, the parish bound him oat to a husband- 
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of correspondence: and the conduct of my god&ther 
towards me did not entitle Wm to any portion of my 
gratitude, or kind remembr^e. I lived therefore ia 
a sort of sullen independence on all I had formerly 
known, and thought without regret, of being abandon- 
cd by every one to my fete. But I had not been over- 
looked- The women of Brixham, who travelled to 
Ashburton twice a week with fish, and who had known 
my parents, did not see me without kind concern^ 
running about the beach in a ragged jacket and trow-. 
sers. They mentioned this to the people of Ashbur- 
ton, and never without commisserating my change of 
condition. This tale often repeated, awakened at length 
the pity of their auditors, and, as the next step, their 
resentment against the man who had reduced me to such 
a state of wretchedness. In a large town, this would 
have litde effect, but in a place like Ashburton, where 
every report s^ieedily becomes the common property of 
all the inhabitants, it raised a murmur which my god&- 
ther found himself either unable or unwilling to with- 
stand : he therefore determined, as I have just obser- 
ved, to recall me ; which he could easily do, as I wanted 

man of the name of L»man, with whom he endmed inciedible hazdships, which 
I had it not in my power to alleviate. At nine yean of age he broke his thigh* 
and I took that opportunity to teach him to read and write. When my own si- 
^ation was improved, I persuaded him to tiy the sea ; he did so, aad was 
taken on boaid the Egmont, on condition that his master should receive his 
wagei. The time was wm bat i^vproacfaing when I could serve him, but he 
was. doomed to know noTavourable change of fortune : he fell sick, aad died at 
Cork. 
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some months of fourteen, and consequently was not yet 
bound. 

All this, I learned on my arrival; and my heart, 
which had been cruelly shut up, now opened to kinder 
sentiments, and fairer views. 

After the holydays I returned to my darling pursuit, 
arithmetic : my {HX)gres8 was now wo rapid, that in a 
few months I was at the head of the school, and qua- 
lified to assist my master (Mr. £• Furlong) on any 
extraordinary emergency. As he usually gave me a 
trifle on those occasions, it raised a thought in me, that 
by engaging with him as a regidar assistant, and un- 
dertaking the instruction of a few evening scholars, 
I might, with a litde additional aid, be enabled to sup- 
port myself. God knows, my ideas of suj^rt at 
this time, were of no very extravagant nature. I had, 
besides, another object in view. Mr. Hugh Smerdon 
(my first master) was now grown old and infirm ; it 
seemed unlikely that he should hold out above three or 
four years ; and I fondly flattered myself that, notwith- 
standing my youth, I might possibly be appointed to 
succeed him. I was in my fifteenth year, when I 
built these castles : a storm, however was collecting, 
which unexpectedly burst upon me, and swept them all 
away. 

On mentioning my little plan to C , he treated it 

with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his turn, 
that as I had learned enough, and more than enough, at 
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school, he must be considered as having fairly dischar^ 
ged his duty (so, indeed, he had) ; he added, that he 
had been negociating with his cousin, a shoe- maker 
of some respectability; who had liberally agreed to 
take me without a fee, as an apprentice. I was so 
shocked at this intelligence, that I did not remon- 
strate ; but went in suUenness and silence to my new 
master, to whom I was soon after bound,^ till I should 
attain the age of twenty-one. 

The family consisted of four journeymen, two sons 
about my own age, and an apprentice somewhat older. 
In these there was nothing remarkable ; but my mas- 
ter himself was the strangest creature ! He was a Pres- 
byterian, whose reading was entirely confined to the small 
tracts published on the Exeter Controversy. As these 
(at least his portion of them) were all on one side, he 
entertained no doubt of their infallibility, and being 
noisy and disputacious, was sure to silence his oppo« 
nents ; and became, in consequence of it, intolerably 
arrogant and conceited. He was not, however, indebt-- 
ed solely to his knowledge of the subject for his tri-^ 
umph : he was possessed of Fenning's Dictionary, and 
he made a most singular use of it. His custom was to 
fix on any word in common use, and then to get by 
heart the synonym, or periphrasis by which it was ex- 
plained in the book : this he constantly substituted for 

• My indenture, which now lies before me, is dated the 1st of January, 1772. 
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die other, and as his opponents were commonly igno-^ 
rant of his meanings his victoiy was complete* 

With such a man I was not likely to add much to my 
stock of knowledge, small as it was i and, indeed, no-> 
thi^g could well be smaller. At this period, I had read 
nothing but a black letter romance called Parismus and 
Parismenus, and a few loose magazines which my mo« 
ther had brought from South Molton« The Bible, in** 
deed, I was well acquainted with ; it was the &vourite 
study of my grand-mother, and reading it frequently 
with her, had impressed it strongly on my mind; 
these then, with the Imitation ci Thomas a Kempis, 
which I used to read to my mother on her death<*bed, 
constituted the whole of my literary acquisitions* 

As I hated my new profession with a perfect hatred, 
I made no progress in it ; and was consequently litde re- 
garded in the fiunily, of which I sunk by degrees into 
the common drudge : this did not much disquiet me, 
for my spirits were now humbled. I did not, however, 
quite resign the hope of one day succeeding to Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon, and therefore secretly prosecuted my 
&vourite study, at every interval of leisure. 

These intervals were not very frequent ; and when 
the use I made of them was found out, they were ren- 
dered still less so. I could not guess the motives for 
this at first ; but at length I discovered that my master 
destined his youngest son for the situation to which I 
aspired. 

VOL. I. c 
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I possessed at this time but one book in the world : 
it was a treatiise on algebra, given to me by a young 
woman, who had found it in a lodging-house. I con- 
sidered it as a treasure ; but it was a treasure locked 
up : for it supposed the reader to be well acquainted 
with simple equation, and I knew nothing of the matter. 
My master's son had purchased Fenning's Introduc- 
tion : this was precisely what I wanted, but he care- 
fully concealed it from me, and I was indebted to 
chance alone for stumbling upon his . hiding.jdace. I 
sat up for the greatest part of several nights successive- 
ly, and, before he suspected that his treatise was dis- 
covered, had completely mastered it. I could now en- 
ter upon my own ; and that carried me pretty &r into 
the science. 

This was not done without difficult}^ I had not a 
farthing on earth, nor a friend to give me one : pen, 
ink and paper, therefore, (in despite of the flippant re- 
mark of Lord Orford,) were, for the most part, as com- 
pletely out of my reach, as a crown and sceptre. There 
was indeed a resource ; but the utmost caution and se- 
crecy were . necessary in applying to it. I beat out 
pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought 
my problems on them with a blunted awl ; for tlie rest^ 
my memory was tenacious, and I could multiply and di- 
vide by it to a great extent. 

Hitherto I had not so much as dreamt of poetry : in- 
deed I scarce knew it by name ; and, whatever jnay be 
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said of the force of nature, I certainly never ^Misp'd 
in numbers." I recollect the occasion of my first at- 
tempt : it is, like all the rest of my non-adventures, of 
so unimportant a nature, that I should blush to call the 
attention of the idlest reader to it, but for the reason 
alleged in the introductory paragraph. A person, 
whose name escapes me, had undertaken to paint a 
sign fOT an alehouse : it was to be a lion, but the unfor- 
tunate artist produced a dog. On this awkward afiair 
one of my acquaintance wrote a copy of what we called 
verse ; I liked it, but fancied I could compose some- 
thing more to the purpose : I tried, and by the unani- 
mous suffrage of my shop-mates \vas allowed to have 
succeeded. Notwithstanding this encouragement, I 
thought no more of verse, till another occurrence, as 
trifling as the former, furnished me with a fresh subject ; 
and so I went on, till I had got together about a dozen 
of them. Certainly nothing on earth was ever so de- 
plorable : such as they were, however, they were talk- 
ed of in my little circle, and I was sometimes invited 
to repeat them, even out of it. I never committed a 
line to paper for two reasons ; first, because I had no 
paper ; and secondly — ^peihaps I might be excused from 
going farther ; but in truth I was afraid, for my mas- 
ter had already threatened me, fon inadvertently hitching 
the name of one of his customers into a rb3ane. 

The repetitions of which I speak were always attended 
with applause, and sometimes with &vours more sub- 
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stantial : little collections were now and then made, and 
I have received sixpence in an evening. To one who 
had long lived in the absolute want of money, such a 
resource seemed like a Peruvian mine. I furnished 
myself by degrees with paper, &c* and what was of 
more importance, with books of geometry, and of the 
higher branches of algebra, which I cautiously con- 
cealed. Poetry, even at this time, was no amusement 
of mine : it was subservient to other purposes ; and I 
only had recourse to it, when I wanted money for my 
mathematical pursuits. 

But the clouds were gathering fast* My master's an* 
ger was raised to a terrible pitch by my indifference to 
his concerns, and still more by the reports which were 
daily brought to him of my presumptuous attempts at 
versification* I was required to give up my papers, 
and when I refused, my garret was searched, my litde 
hoard of books discovered, and removed, and all future 
repetitions prohibited in the strictest manner. 

This was a very severe stroke, and I felt it most sen- 
sibly ; it was followed by another severer still ; a stroke 
which crushed the hopes I had so long and so fondly 
cherished, and resigned me at once to despair. Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon, on whose succession I had calculated, 
died, and was succeeded by a person not much older 
than myself, and certainly not so well qualified for the si- 
tuation. 
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I look back to that part of my life which imme- 
diately followed this event, with little satisfaction ; it 
was a period of gloom, and savage unsociabili^ : by 
degrees I sunk into a kind (rf* corporeal torpor ; or, if 
rouzed into activity by the spirit of youth, wasted the 
exertion in splenetic and vexatious tricks, which aliena* 
ted the few acquaintances compassion had yet left me. 
So I crept on in silent discontent ; unfriended and un- 

pitied ; indignant at the present, careless of the future, 
an object at once of apprehension and dislike. 

From this state of abjectness I was raised by a young 
woman of my own class. She was a neighbour; and 
whenever I took my solitary walk with my Wolfius in 
my pocket, she usually came to the door, and by a 
smile or a short question put in the friendliest manner, 
endeavoured to solicit my attention. My heart had 
been long shut to kindness, but the sentiment was not 
dead in me : it revived at the first encourapng word : 
and the gratitude I felt for it, was the first pleasing sen- 
sation I had ventured toentertainfbr many dreary months. 

Together with gratitude, hope, and other passions 
still more enlivening, took place of that uncomfortable 
gloominess which so lately possessed me : I returned to 
my companions, and by every winning art in my power, 
strove to make them forget my former repulsive ways. 
In this I was not unsuccessful ; I recovered their good 
will, and by degrees grew to be somewhat of a fa- 
vourite. 
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My master still murmured ; for the business of the 
shop went on no better than before : I comforted my- 
self, however) with the reflection, that my apprenticeship 
was drawing to a conclusion, when I determined to re- 
nounce the employment for ever, and to open a private 
school. 

In this humble and obscure state, poor beyond the 
common lot, yet flattering my ambition with day- 
dreams which, perhaps, would never have been reali- 
zed, I was found in the twentieth year of my age by Mr. 
William Cookesley, a name never to be pronounced by 
me without veneration. The lamentable do^erel which 
I have already mentioned, and which had passed £rom 
mouth to mouth among people of my own degree, had 
by some accident or other reached his ear, and given 
him a curiosity to enquire after the author. 

It was my good fortune to interest his benevo- 
lence. My little history was not untinctured with me- 
lancholy, and I laid it fairly before him : his first care 
was to console : his second, which he cherished to 
the last moment of his existence, was to relieve and 
support me. 

Mr. Cookesley was not rich ; his eminence in his 
profession, which was that of a surgeon, procured 
him, indeed, much employment ; but in a country 
town, men of science are not the most liberally re- 
warded ; he had besides, a very numerous family, which 
left him little for the purposes of general benevolence ; 
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Aat litdey however, was cheerfully bestowed, * and his 
activity and zeal were always at hand to supply the de- 
ficiencies of his fortune. 

On examining into the nature of my literary attain- 
ments, he found them absolutely nothing ; he heard, 
however, with equal surprise and pleasure, that amidst 
the grossest ignorance of books, I had made a very con- 
siderable progress in the mathematics. He engaged 
me to enter into the details of this a£ur ; and when 
he learned that I had made it in circumstances of dis- 
couragement and danger, he became more warmly in- 
terested in my favour, as he now saw a possibility of 
serving me. 

The plan that occurred to him was nattirally that 
which had so often suggested itself to me. There were 
indeed several obstacles to be overcome. I had eigh- 
teen months yet to serve ; my hand- writing was bad, 
and my language very incorrect ; but nothing could 
slacken the zeal of this excellent man ; he procured a 
few of my poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them 
amongst hb fiiends and acquaintance, and when my 
name was become somewhat femiliar to them, ^t on 
foot a subscription for my relief. I still preserve the 
original paper; its^itle was not very magnificent, 
though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of my 
heart : it ran thus, ^^ a' Subscription for purchasing the 
remainder of the time of William GiflPord, and for 
enabling him to impi^ove himself in Writing and £ng- 
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lish Grammar." Few contributed more than five 
shillings, and none went beyond ten-and-sixpence : 
enough, however, was collected to free me from my 
apprenticeship, (the sum my master received ivas six 
pounds,) and to maintain me for a few months, du- 
ring which I assiduously attended the Rev. Thomas 
Smerdon. 

At the expiration of this period, it was found that my 
progress (for I will speak the truth in modesty), had 
been more considerable than my patrons expected : I 
had also written in the interim several litde pieces of 
poetry, less rugged, I suppose, than my former ones, 
and certainly with fewer anomalies of language. My 
preceptor, too, spoke favourably of me ; and my bene- 
fiictor, who was now become my father and my friend, 
had little difficulty in persuading my patrons to renew 
their donations, and continue me at school for another 
year. Such liberality was not lost upon me ; I grew 
anxious to make the best return in my power, and I 
redoubled my diligence. Now, that I am sunk into in- 
dolence, I look back with some d^ree of scepticism to 
the exertions of that period. 

In two years and two months fix>m the day of my 
emancipation, I was pronounced by Mr. Smerdon, fit for 
the university. The plan of opening a writing school had 
been abandoned almost ftom the first ; and Mr. Cookes- 
ley looked round for some one who had interest enough 
to procure me some litde office at Oxford. This per- 
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son, who was soon found, was Thomas Taylor, Esq. 
of Denbury, a gentleman to whom I had abeady been 
indebted for much liberal and friendly support. He 
procured me the place of Bib. Lect. at Exeter College ; 
and this, with such occasional assistance from the coun- 
try as Mr. Cookesley undertook to provide, was thought 
sufficient to enable me to live, at least, till I had taken a 
degree. 

During my attendance on Mr. Smerdon I had written, 
as I observed before, several tuneful trifles, some as 
exercises, others voluntarily, (for poetry was now be- 
come my delight), and not a few at the desire of my 
fiends. WJben I became capable, however, of reading 
Latin and Greek with some degree of facility, that 
gentleman employed all my leisure hours in translations 
from the Classics ; and indeed I do not know a single 
school book, of which I did not render some portion 
into English verse* Amongothers, Juvenal engaged 
my attention, or rather my master's, and I translated 
the tenth Satire for a holyday task. Mr. Smerdon was 
much pleased with this, (I was not undelighted with 
it myself; ) and as I was now become fond of the author, 
he easily persuaded me to proceed with him, and I trans- 
lated in succession the third, the fourth, the twelfth, and 
I think the eighth 3&tires. As I had no end in view but 
that of giving a temporary satis&ction to my benefac- 
tors, I thought little more of these, than of many 

VOL. I. n 
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Other things of the same nature which I wrote from time 
fo time, and of which I never copied a single line- 
On my removing to Exeter College, however, my 
friend, ever attentive to my concerns, advised me to copy 
my translation of the tenth Satire, and present it, on my 
arrival, to the Rev, Dr. Stinton, (afterwards Rector,) to 
whom Mr. Taylor had given me an introductory letter : 
I did so, and it was kindly received. Thus encouraged, 
I took up the first and second Satires, (I mention them 
in the order they were translated,) when my friend, wha 
had sedulously watched my progress, first started the 
idea of my going through the whole, and publishing 
it by subscription, as a means of increasing my means 
of subsistence. To this I readily acceded, and finished 
the thirteenth, eleventh, and fifteenth Satires : the re- 
mainder were the work of a much later period. 

When I had got thus far, we thought it a fit time to 
mention our design ; it was very generally approved of 
by my friends ; and on the first of January, 1781, the 
subscription was opened by Mr. Cookesley at Ashbur- 
ton, and by myself at Exeter College. 

So bold an undertaking so precipitately announced, 
will give the reader, I fear, a higher opinion of my 
conceit than of my talents : neither the one nor the 
other, however, had the smallest concern with the 
business, which originated solely in ignorance : I 
wrote Verses with great facility, and I was simple 
enough to ima^ne that litde more was necessary for a 
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translator of Juvenal ! I was not, indeed, unconscious 
of my inaccuracies : I knew that they were -numerous, 
and that I had need of some friendly eye to point them 
out, and some judicious hand to rectify or remove 
them : but for these, as well as for every thing else, 
I looked to Mr. Cookesley, and that worthy man, with 
his usual alacrity of kindness, undertook the laborious 
task of revising the whole translation. My friend 
was no great Latinist, perhaps I was the better of the 
two ; but he had taste and judgment, which I want- 
ed. What advantage might have been ultimately de- 
rived from them, there was unhappily no opportunity 
of ascertsdning, as it pleased the Almighty to call him to 
himself by a sudden death, before we had quite finished 
the first Satire. He died with a letter of mine unopen- 
ed in his hands. 

This event, which took place on the 15th of Januarj% 
1781, afflicted me beyond measure.* I was not only 
deprived of a most faithful and affectionate friend, but 
of a zealous and ever-active protector, on whom I con- 
fidently relied for support : the sums that were still ncr 
cessary for me, he always collected ; and it was to be 
feared that the assistance which was not solicited with 
warmth, would insensibly cease to be afforded^ 

* I began this unadorned narrative on the 15th of January, 1801 : twenty years 
have therefore elapsed since I lost my benefactor and my friend. In the interval 
I have wept a thousand times at the recollection of his goodness : I yet che- 
rish his memor}'' with filial respect ; and at this distant period, my heart sinks 
.ivithin me at ever)' repetition of his name. 
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In many instances this was actually the case : the de- 
sertion, however, was not general ; and I was encou- 
raged to hope, by the unexpected fiiendship of Serving- 
ton Savery, a gentleman who voluntarily stood forth as 
my patron, and watched over my interests with kind- 
ness and attention. 

Some time before Mr. Cookesley's death, we had 
agreed that it would be proper to deliver out with the 
terms of subscription, a specimen of the manner in 
which the translation was executed : * to obviate any idea 
of selection, a sheet was accordingly taken from flie be- 
ginning of the first Satire. My friend died while it was 
in the press. 

After a few melancholy weeks, I resumed the trans- 
lation ; but found myself utterly incapable of proceed- 
ing. I had been so accustomed to connect Mr. Cookes- 
ley's name with every part of it, and I laboured with 
such delight in the hope of giving him pleasure, that 
now, when he appeared to have left me in the midst of 
my enterprize, and I was abandoned to my own efforts, 
1 seemed to be engaged in a hopeless struggle, with- 
out motive or end : and his idea, which was perpetu- 
ally recurring to me, brought such bitter anguish with it, 
that I shut up the work with feelings bordering on 
distraction. 

• Many of these papers were distributed : the terms, which I extract from 
one of them, were these. "The work shall be printed in quarto, (without 
notes,) and be delivered to the Subscribers in the month of December next." 

" The price will be sixteen shillings in boards, half to be paid at the time 
of subsciUmig, the remainder on delivery of the book." 
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To telieve my mind, I had recourse to other pxirsuits. 
I endeavoured to becohie more iiititnatety acquaint- 
ed with the Classics, and to acquire some of the mo- 
dern languages : by permission too, or rather recom- 
mendation, of the Rector and Fellows, I also undertook 
the care of a few pupils : this removed much of my 
dnxiety rest)ecting my ftiture means of support. I 
have a heartfelt pleasure in mentioning this indulgence 
of my college : it could arise from nothing but the li- 
beral desire inherent, I think, in the members of both 
our Universities, to encourage every thing that bears 
the most distant resemblance to talents : for I had no 
claims on them from any partictilar exertions. 

The lapse of many months had now soothed, and 
tranquillized my mind, and I once more returned to the 
translation to which a wish to serve a young man sur- 
rounded with difficulties, had induced a number of re- 
spectaUe characters to set their names : but alas, what 
a mortification! I now discovered, for the first time, 
that my own inexperience, and the advice of my too, 
too partial friend had engaged me in a work, Sot the 
due execution of which, my literary attainments were 
by no means sufficient. Errors and misconceptions ap- 
peared in every page. I had, indeed, caught some- 
thing of the spirit of Juvenal, but his meaning had fre- 
quently escaped me, and I saw the necessity of a long 
and painful revision, which would carry me tar beyiHid 
the period fixed for the appearance of the wcHt. 
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Alarmed at the jHrospect) I instantly resolved (if not 
wisely, yet I trust honestly) to renounce the publica-r 
tion for the present. 

In pursuance of this resolution^ I wrote to my friend 
in the country, (the Rev. Servington Savery,) request* 
ing him to return the subscription money in his hands, 
to the subscribers. He did not approve of my plan ; 
nevertheless he promised, in a letter which now lies be- 
fore me, to comply with it ; and, in a subsequent one, 
added that he had already begun to do so. 

For myself, I also made several repayments ; and 
trusted a sum of money to make others, with a fel- 
low collegian, who, not long after, fell by his own hands 
in the presence of his &ther. But there were still some 
whose abode could not be discovered, and others, on 
whom to press the taking back of eight shillings would 
neither be decent nor respectful : even from these I venl 
tured to flatter myself that I should find pardon, when 
on some future day I presented them with the work 
(which I was still secretly determined to complete,) 
rendered more worthy of their patronage, and increas- 
ed, by notes, which I now perceived to be absolutely 
necessary, to more than double its proposed size. 

In the leisure of a country residence, I fancied this 
might be done in two years ; perhaps I was not too 
sanguine : the experiment, however, was not made, for 
about tliis time a circumstance happened which changed • 
xny views, and indeed my whole system of life. 
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I had contracted an acquaintance with a person of 

the name of , recommended to my particular 

notice by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom I was 
proud of an opportunity to oblige* This person's re* 
sidence at Oxford was not long, and when he returned 
to town, I maintained a correspondence with him by 
letters. At his particular request, these were inclosed 
in a cover, and sent to Lord Gkosvenor : one day I 
inadvertently omitted the direction, and his Lordship, 
necessarily supposing it to be meant for himself, opened 
and read it* There was something in it which attracted 
his notice ; and when he gave the letter to my friend, 
he had the curiosity to enquire about his correspondent 
at Oxford ; and, upon the answer he received, the 
kindness to desire he might be brought to see him upon 
his coming to town ; to this circumstance, purely acci* 
dental on all sides, and to this alone, I owe my intro- 
duction to that nobleman. 

On my first visit, he asked me what friends I had, 
and what were my prospects in life ; and I told him 
that I had no friends, and no prospects of any kind. He 
said no more ; but when I called to take leave, previous 
to returning to college, I found that this simple exposiu-e 
of my circumstances had sunk deep into his mind. At 
parting, he informed me that he charged himself with 
my present support, and future establishment : and that 
till this last could be effected to my wish, I should come 
and reside with him. These were not words of course : 
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they were more than fulfilled in every point. I did go, 
and reside with him ; and I experienced a warm an4 
cordial reception, a kind and aflfectionate esteem, that 
has known neither diminution nor interruption, from 
that hour to this, a period ef twenty years I 

In his Lordship's house I proceeded with Juvenal, 
till I was called upon to accompany his son, (one of the 
most amiable and accomplished young noblemen that 
this country, fertile in such characters, could ever boast,) 
to the continent. With him, in two successive tours, 
I spent many years : years of which the remembrance 
ynH always be dear to me, from the recollection that a 
frioidship was then contracted, which time, and a more 
intimate knowledge of each other, have mellowed into 
a regard that forms at once the pride and happiness of 
my life. 

It is long since I have been returned and settled in 
the bosom of competence and peace : my translation 
frequently engaged my thoughts, but I had lost the 
ardour and the confidence of youth, and was seriously 
doubtfiil of my abilities to do it justice. I have wished 
a thousand times that I could decline it altogether; 
but the ever-recurring idea that there were people of 
the description I have already mentioned, who had just 
and forcible claims on me for the due performance of 
my engagement, forbad the thought ; and I slowly pro- 
ceeded towards the completion of a work in which I 
should never have engaged, had my friend's inexpe- 
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xience, or my own^ suffered us to suspect for a mo- 
ment the labour, and the talents of more than one 
kind, absolutely necessary to its success in any tolerable 
degree. Such as I could make it, it is now before the 
Public. 



>majora canamus. 
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LIFE OF JUVENAL. 



L/EciMus Junius Juvenalis,* the author of the foU 

lowing Satires, was bom at Aquinum, a considerable 
town of the Volsci, about the year of Christ SS.f He 

* yunitu yuvaudU liberti loeupietu tncertum Jilhu an abtmmu, ad nudiam ata* 
tern deelamanit, anhni tnagu cauti, qucm quod9cboU autforo te prtepararet. The 
learned xeader knows that this is taken from the brief account of Juvenal, com* 
monly attributed to Suetonius, but which is probably posterior to his time ; as 
it bears very few marks of bdng written by a contemporary author : it is, how> 
ever, the earliest extant. The old critics, struck with its deficiencies, have at- 
tempted to render it more complete by variations, which take from its authenti- 
city, without adding to its probability. 

t I have adopted Dodwell's chronology. Sic autem (says he) m rem illam. 
iotam babmue cerueo, Exul Erat Jw, cum Satiram tcribcret xv. Hoc cat^iTwat 
etiam in «. 27. tcboliatteM. " Dete ywo. didt, quia in JBgjpto militem tenuit, et ea 
promittit te relaturum qiue ifite vidit" Had not Dodwell been predisposed to be- 
lieve this, he would have seen that the scholium " confirmed" nothing : for Ju- 
venal makes no such promise. Prcinde rixa illi ipte atffitit quam de»cribit. So 
error is built up ! How does it appear that Juvenal was present at the quarrel he 
describes ? He was in £gypt» we know ; he had passed through the Ombite 
nome, and he speaks of the face of the country, as falling under his own in- 
spection : but this is all ; and he might have heard of the quarrel, at Rome, or 
elsewhere. Temfiiu autem ifite detignamt rixa iUiut cum et ** mtper'*^ illam cor- 
tigttte didt, et guidem ** Contule yunio" yun. duplicem babeta fattif alium Do^ 
mit. in x. ConttUatu coUegam Afip. yunium Sabimnn A, D. Ixxxiv; tdhtm Ha- 
driani in wo itidem contulatu iii collegam ^ yunium Jtutticum. ^o minut 
prior intelligi potfitf obstant ilia omnia qua in hi$ ipii$ Satiric oceummt Domi* 
tiani temporibua recentiara. Yet, such is the capricious nature of criticism, 

I This m^fter is a very convenient word. Here, we see, it signifies lately ; 
but when it is necessary to bring the works of our author down to a late period, 
it means, as Britannicus explains it, de longo tempore, long ago. 
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was either the son, or the fosterson, of a wealthy freed^ 
man, who gave him a liberal education. From the 
period of his birth, till he had attained the age of forty, 
nothing more is known of him than that he continued 
to perfect himself in the study of eloquence, by de- 
claiming, according to the practice of those days : yet 
more for his own amusement, than from any intention 
to prepare himself, either for the schools, or the courts 
of law. About this time, he seems to have discovered 
his true bent, and betaken himself to poetry. Domitian 
was now at the head of the government, and shewed 
symptoms of reviving that system of &vouritism which 
had nearly ruined the empire under Claudius, by his 
unbounded partiality for a young pantomime dancer of 
the name of Paris. Agamst this minion, Juvenal seems 
to have directed the first shafts of that satire which was 
destined to make the most powerful vices tremble, and 

Dodwell's chief argument to prove the late period at which Juvenal was banish- 
ed, is a passage confessedly written under Domitian, and foisted into a satire pub- 
Cshed, as he himself maintains, many years after that emperor's death ! Potteri' 
orem ergo inteliexerit oportet. Moc ergo anno (cxix.) erat in exiiio, Sed verl 
RornS ilium ejicere nonpatuit Trqjamu, qui ab anno utque cxzx. Ronue ipte mm 
adfiutg nee etiam ante cxvizz. 7110 Ronumt ^tenit imperator Madrianus. Sic ante 
4mni cxvjii.Jlnem, aut cxijl. initium, mitti vix fiotuit in exilium ^FuKnali* : erat 
mtem cum relegaretur, octogenariut, Prointk nattufuerit vel anni jaoLviii. JSne, 
«r/ XXXIX. initio. Anna]. 157—159, 

I have made this c<^ious extract from Dodwell, because it contains asorama- 
ty of the chief arguments which induced Pythzus, Henninius, Lipsius, Salma- 
nius, &c to attribute the banishment of the author to Hadrian. To me they 
s^pear any thing but conclusive ; for, to omit other objections for the present, why 
may not the Junius of the fifteenth satire be the one who was Consul with Do- 
mitian in 84, when Juvenal, by Dodwell's own calculation, was in his 47th 
year J 
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shake the masters of the world on their thrones. He 
composed a few lines* on the influence of Paris, with 
considerable success, which encouraged him to cultivate 
this kind of poetry : he had the prudence, however^ 
not to trust himself to any auditory, in a reign which 
swarmed with informers ; and his compositions were, 
therefore, secretly handed about amongst his friends, f 

* Deindepaueonitnvertmimtatira nan aiturde companta in Paridtm pantcmi- 
fmrm, poetanufue Claudii NieronUf (the vnriter seems, in this and the following 
danse, to have referred to Juvenal's woids ; it is therefore probable that wc 
should read Calvi Neronis, i. e. Domitian ; otherwise the phrase must be given 
up as an absurd interpolation) ejus 9emettribut TnilitioU* turruntem .* getmt tcrip' 
tune mdxutrioti excoiuit. Suet. 

t Et tamen diii, ne modico guidem auditorio qtuctpurm contmittert auttu ett. 
Suet. On this Dodwell observes, Tom iongi aberant ilia a Paridia ira concitan- 
da, ti vel wperttite Paride Juitient tarifta^ ami irritttre nonpouent, eum nondum 
emanaufnt tupublicttm, 161. He then adds that ** Martial knew nothing of his 
poetical studies^ , who boasted that he was as familiar with Juvenal as Pylade» 
with Orestes!" It appears indeed that they were acquainted; but I suspect, 
notwithstanding the vehemence of Martial's assertions, that there was no great 
cordiality between minds so very dissimilar. Some one, it seems, had accused 
the epigrammatist to our author, not improbably, of making too free with his 
thoughts and expressions. He was seriously offended ; and Martial, instead 
of justifying himself, (whatever the change might be) imprecates shame on 
his accuser in a strain of idle rant, not much above the level of a school-boy. 
Lib. VII. 24. 

But if he had been acquainted, say they, with his friend's poetry, he would 
certainly have spoken of it. Not quite so certainly. These learned critics seem 
to think that Juvenal, like the poets he ridicules, wrote nothing but trite fooleries 



\ But how is this made out ? O, very easily j he calls Yiim facundw ywoaiali*. 
Here the question is finally left : for none of the commentators suppose it jios- 
sible that the epithet can be applied to any but a rhetorician. Yet it is applied, 
by the author himself, to a poet of no ordinary kind ; 



« 



tunc seque suamque 



** Terpsichoren odit facunda et nuda scnectus.** 

Let it me remembered too, that Martial, as is evident from the frequent allusions 
to Domitian's expedition against the Catti, wrote this epigram {Lib. vii. 91) 
In the commencement of his reign, when it is acknowledge that Juvenal had 
produced but one or two of his Satucs. 
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By degrees, he grew bolder ; and, having made many- 
large additions to his first sketch, or perhaps recast it, 
produced what is now called his Seventh Satire, which 
he recited to a numerous audience. The consequences 
were such as he had probably anticipated : Paris, in- 
formed of the part he bore in it, was seriously oiFended, 
and complained to the emperor, who, as the old account 
has it, *sent the author, by an easy kind of punishment. 



on the Argonauts and the Lapithae. Were the Satires of Juvenal to be men- 
tioned with approbation ? and, if they were, was Martial the person to do it ? 
Martial, the most devoted sycophant of the age, who was always begging, 
and sometimes receiving, favours from the man whose castigation was, in ge- 
neral, the express object of them. Is it more consonant to his character^ 
to suppose that he would conceal his knowledge of them with the most scrupu- 
lous care ? 

But when Domitian was dead, and Martial removed from Rome : when, in 
short, there was no danger of speaking out, he still appears, they say, to be 
ignorant of his friend's poetic talents. I am almost ashamed to repeat what 
the critics so constantly forget— that Juvenal was not only a satirist, but a re- 
publican, who looked upon Trajan as an usurper, no less than Domitian. And 
how was it *' safe to speak out," when they all assert that he was driven into 
banishment by a milder prince than Trajan, for a passage " suspected of bear- 
ing a figurative allusion to the times ? What inconsistencies are these ! 

* Mox magna Jrcquentiot magnoque tucce^tu bis ac ter auditus at: utea quoque 
qiut prima fectrat, inferciret nonit tcriptit, 

' " Quod non dant proceres dabit histrio, 8cc. Sat. vii. 90 — ^92. 

Erat turn in delitiit aula bistrio, multiquejautorum ejuiquatidieprowbebantur, Ve- 
tut ergo in swficionem quasi temporafigurate notasset : ac statim per bonorem mi- 
iitioUt, quanquant octogenarius, urbe summotus, missusque ad pnefecturam cobortis 
in extrema parte tendentis Mgypti. Id supplicii genus placuit, ut levi atquejoculari 
delicto par esset. Verum intra brevissimum tempus angore et uedio periit. Suet 
Passing by the interpolations of the old grammarians, I shall, as before, have 
recourse to Dodwell. Redtamt nifallor, omnia, emisitque in publicum cxviii. 
(Juvenal was now fourscore !) postquam JRomam venisset Hadrianus, quern ille 
prineipem tt benevolo efus in b^ec studia ammo, in bac ipsa satira, in qua occurrunt 
nterba ilia de Paride convmendat. 161. Salmasius supposed that the last of his 
Satires only were published under Hadrian ; Dodwell goes farther, and m^ i nt^ in^ 
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into Egypt with a military command. To remove such 
a man from his court, must undoubtedly have been 



tiiat the wbcJe, with the exception of the 15th and 16th f (*i tatnen veri et i/la 
yuvenaiujuerit) were then first produced ! liia in Paridem dicteria hit&ionem, 
in wum Ccufut nomen nan procBdit auctorj bittrionem dicta interprttabatw Ma- 
dnamu. Inde exilii coma. Scripsit ergo in exilio Sat. xv. Sed cum ** nuper 
CannUem yumum" Jwte dicat, ante annum ad minimum cxx. tcribere iUam nan 
potvit yuv. Nice verl postea *criptit*e, exindecoUigimut, quod " intra brtmuimxtm 
tempH^* perierit. IM. Such is the manner in which DodweU accommodates Sue- 
tonius to his own ideas : which seem also to have been those of a much higher 
name, Salmasius ; and, while I am now writing, to be sanctioned by the adop- 
tion of the learned and judicious Rupert.^ I never affected singularity; yet I 

t The former of these, DodweU says, was written in exile, after the au- 
thor was turned of eighty. Salmasius, more rationally, conceives it to have 
been produced at Rome. Giving full credit, however, to the story of his late 
banishment, he is driven into a very awkward bUj)position. An mm alio tern,- 
pore, atque alia causa JEgyptum iustrare JurenM potuit y-uvenali*? animi nempe 

gratia, tcm ms isopias X^P**^ ^ ^^^ regionia illiut, p€>pulontmque moret cog- 
no9ceret ? Would it not be more simple to attribute his exile at once to Domi- 
tian ? 

With respect to the 16th Satire, DodweU, we see, hesitates to attribute it to 
Juvenal ; and indeed the old scholiast says that, in his time, many thought it to 
be the work of a different hand. So it atwavs appeared to me. It is unwor- 
thy of the author's best days, and seems but little suited to his worst. He waft 
m least eighty-one, they say, when he wrote it, yet it begins— 

" ■ Nam si 

** Me pavJdura excipiat tyronem porta secundo 

« Sideie, &c." 

Surely, at this age, the writer resembled Priam, tht tremulua m.iles, more than 
the timid tyro! Nor do I believe that Juvenal would have been much inclined 
to amuse himself with the fancied advantages of a profi^sion to which he was 
90 unworthily driven. But the satire must have been as ill-timed for the army as 
for himself, since it was probably, at this period, in a better state of subjection 
than it had been for many reigns : I suppose it to be written, in professed imita- 
tion of our author's manner, about the age of Commodus. It has considerable 
merit, though the first and last paragraphs are feeble and tautdogical ; and the 
execution of the whole much inferior to the design. Such as it is, however, I 
should have presented a translation of it to the reader ; if a friend, to whom this 
work has many obligations, and who had, at my request, undertaken it, had not 
disappointed me when it was too late to apply elsewhere, or to attempt it myself. 
I yet hope to offer it to the pubUc on a futiu« occasion. 

\ During the progress of the translation, 1 had frequent occasion to lament 
the want of a good edition of my author. I was far from foreseeuig that my 
wishes on this head were about to be gratified, when I received, by the kindness 
of Mr. Evans of PaU MaU, who had heard of my undertaking, the first copy 
of a new edition of Juvenal, which readied this country. It is by Geo. Alex. 
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desirable to Domitian ; and, as he was spoken of with 
kindness in the same Satire, which is entirely free from 

find myself constrained to diifer from them all : but I will state my reasons. In 
his 7th Satire, after speaking of Qiiintilian, Juvenal adds, 

" Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore consul : 
*' Si volet haec eadem fies de consule rhetor." 
Which, taking it for a proverbial expression, I have loosely rendered, For* 
tune can make kings of pedants, and pedants of kings. Dodwell, however, un- 
derstands it literally. Mac 9ani cum ^uintiliani caiua dimt, vix et quin 9* 
ialem ostendant i rbetore nimirum " nohiiem, ttnatorium, co/uiUarenu" et guidem 
illu divitiis inatructum, qiuc etsent etiam ad centum tenatorium necettaritt. 152* 
Now as Pliny, who probably died before Trajan, observes that Quincilian was 
a man of moderate fortime, it follows that he must have acquired the wealth and 
honours of which Juvenal speaks, at a later period. Dodwell fixes this to the 
time when Hadrian entered Rome cxviii. which he states to be also that of the 
author's banishment. It must be confessed, that he lost no time in exerting 
himself: he had remained silent fourscore years ; he now bursts forth at onoe» 
as Dodwell expresses it, recites all his Satires without intermission, {van conti^ 
mutquerecitatiotuinui) celebrates Quintilian, attacks the Emperor, and is imme- 
diately dispatched to Egypt ! 162. Here is a great deal of business crowded into 
the compass of a few weeks, or, perhaps, days ; — ^but let us examine it a little 
more closely. Rigaltius, with several of the commentators, sees in the lines 
S^bove quoted a sneer at Quintilian, and he accounts iot the rhetor's silence re- 
specting our author, by the resentment which he supposes him to have felt at it. 
As this militates strongly against Dod well's ideas, he will not allow that any 
thing severe w9.s intended by the passage in question ; and adds that Quintilian 
could not mention Juvenal as a satirist, because he had not then written any Sa- 
tires. 160. I believe that both are wrong. In speaking of the satirists, Quin- 
tilian says that Persius had justly acquired no small degree of reputation by the 
little he had written. Lib. x. c. i. He then adds, tunt clari bodieque et qui 
olim nominabuntur. There are yet some excellent ones, some who will be better 

Rupert, already honourably known to the literary world by his excellent edition 
of Silius Italicus. It equals my warmest expectations : it is accurate and inge- 
nious, possessing all the advantages of the best editions which I have seen, and 
adding others which none of them possess. 

It came too late for me to profit by it in the translation, which was already near- 
ly out of the press when I received it; but it has been useful to me in the 
pages which follow the Life of Juvenal. — ^I hope I may be allowed to take 
an honest pride in the similarity of our ideas respecting the original. We 
shall be found to diflfer in very few places ; we have sought information at the 
same sources ; and our illustrations, parallel passages, Sec. are therefore frequently 
the same. In industry and learning I frankly yield to this excellent critic : it is 
praise enough for me, to be found so often in his footsteps. 
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political allusions, the ^^ facetiousness" of the punish- 
ment (though Domitian's was not a facetious reign) ren- 

known hereafter. It always appeared to me, that this last phrase alluded to our 
author, with whose extraordinary merits Quintiiian was probably acquainted, 
but whom he did not choose, or did not dare to mention in a work composed 
imder a prince whose crimes this unnamed satirist persecuted with a severity as 
miytigated as it was just. Quintiiian had no political courage. Either from 
a sense of kindness or fear, he flatters Domitian almost as grossly as Martial : — 
but his life was a life of innocence and integrity . I will therefore say no more 
on this subject; but leave it to the resuier to consider whether such a man was 
likely to starde the " god of his idolatry" by celebrating the merits of Juvenat. 
Nor do I agree with the commentators whom Dodwelt has followed, in the 
literal inteipretation of those famous lines. Unde igHur tot, l^t. Sat. vii. 
V. 188 — ^194. Quintiiian was rich, when the rest of his profession were in 
the extremes of want. Here then was an instance of good fortune. He was 
hicky ; and, with luck, a man may be any thing ; handsome and witty, and 
wise, and noUe, and high-bom, and a member of the senate. Who does not 
tee in this a satirical exaggeration ? Wisdom, beauty, and high birth, luck cannot 
give : why then should the lematnder of this passage be so strictly interpreted, 
and lefeii e d to the actual history of Quintiiian? The lines. Si fortuna 'oolet, 
ISte. are stiU more lax : a reflection thrown out at random, and expressing the 
greatest possible extremes of fortune. Yet on these authorities principally 
(for the passa^ of Ausonius,t written more than two centuries later, is of 
no great weight) has Quindlian been advanced to consular honours ; while Dod- 
well, who, as we have seen, has taken immense pains to prove that they could 
only be conferred on him by Hadrian, has hence deduced his strongest aigu- 

t ^ conndaria per Clementem omamenta *onittu, bonettamenta fHaiUs vide- 
twr quant intigma patettatU babuiue. In gratiar. act. Qiiintiiian, then, was 
not actually consul : but this is no great matter — it is of more consequence 
to ascertain the Clemens by whom he was so honoured. In the preface to his 
fourth book, he says, Cim ver^ mibi Dom. Augtutus wrorit sua nepatum dele- 
ganit curam, i^e. Vespasian had a daughter, Domatilla, who married, and died 
long before her father : she left a daughter* who was given to Flavius Cle- 
mens, by whom she had two sons. These were the grandchildren of Domi* 
tian's sister, of whom Quintiiian speaks ; and to their father, Clemens, accoxding 
to Ausonius, he was indebted for the show, though not the reality, of power. 
There is nothing incongruous in all this ; yet so possessed are Dodwell and 
his numerous followers (among whom I am sorr}' to rank Dusaulx) of the lato 

griod at which it happened* uiat they will needs have Hadrian to be meapt by 
omitianus Augustus, though the detestable flattery which follows the words I 
have quoted, most indisputably proves it to be Domitian ; and though Dodwell 
himself is forced to confess that he can find no Clemens under Hadrian to whom 
the passage applies, ^t autem Jitait Chmtnt iile qui ^omamenta ilia sub 
Hadriano impetraverft me sanifateor ignorare / 165, 

VOL. I, F 
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-ders the fact not altogether improbable. Yet» when we 
consider that these reflections on Paris could scarcely 
have been published before 84, and that the favourite 
was disgraced and put to death almost immediately after, 
we shall be inclined to doubt whether his banishment 

ments for the late date of our author's satires ; which he thus brings down to 
the period of mental imbecility ! Hence, too, he accounts for the diflferent idea* 
of Quintiiian's wealth in JuvenrJ and Plinj. When the latter wrote, he thinks 
Quintilian had not acquired much property, he was " modiau facidtatihw :** 
when the former, '< he had been enriched by the imperial bounty, and was 
capable of senatorial honours." Yet Pliny might not think his old master rich 
enough to give a fortune with his daughter adequate to the expectations of a 
man of considerable rank, fLib, zv. Ep, u.J though Juvenal, writing at the 
same instant, might term him wealthy, in comparison of the rhetoricians who 
were starving around him ; and count him a peculiar favourite of fortune. Let 
us bear in mind, too, that Juvenal is a satirist, and a poet : in the latter capacity, 
the minute accuracy of an annalist cannot be expected at his hands ; and in the 
former— 4is his object was to shew the general discouragement of literature, he 
could not, consistently with his plan, attribute the solitary good fortune of Quin- 
tilian to any thing but luck. 

But why was Quintilian made consul ? Because, replies Dodwell (164),'whea 
Hadrian first entered Rome, he was desirous of gaining the affections of the 
people ; which could be done no way so effectually as by conciliating the esteem 
of the literati ; and he therefore conferred this extraordinary mark of favour on 
the rhetor. How did it esc^M this learned man, that he was likely to do him* 
self more injury in their opinion by the banishment of Juvenal at that same in- 
stant ? an old man of fourscore, who, by his own testimony, had spoken of him 
with kindness, in a poem which did more honour to his reign than any thing 
produced in it ! and whose only crime was an allusion to the influence of a fa- 
vourite player !— Indeed, the informero of Hadrian*s reign must have had moie 
sagacious noses than those of Domitian's, to smell out his fault. What Sta- 
tins, in his time, was celebrated for the recitation of a Thebaid, or what Pa- 
ris, for the purcha^ of an untouched Agave ? And where, might we ask Dod- 
well, was the " jest" of sending a man on the verge of the grave, in a military 
capacity, into Egypt ? Could the most supple of Hadrian's courtiers look on it as 
any thing but a wanton exercise of cruelty ? At eighfy, the business of satirizing, 
either in prose or verse, is neariy over : what had the Emperor then to fear ? 
And to sum up all, m a word, can any radonal being seriously persuade himself 
that the Satires of Juvenal were produced, for the first time, by a man tqmed 
.of fourscore ! 
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Actually took place ; or, if it did, whether it was of 
any long duration. That Juvenal was in Egypt is cer- 
tainr ; but he might have gone there from motives of 
personal safety, or, as Salmasius has it^ of curiosity. 
However this may be, it does not appear that he was 
ever long absent from Rome, where a liiousand internal 
marks clearly shew that all his Satires were written. 
But whatever punishment might have followed the com* 
plaint of Paris, ^ it had no other effect on our author, 
than increasing his hatred of tyranny, and turning his 
indignation upon the emperor himself, whose hypocrisy, 
cruelty, and licentiousness, became, from that period, 
the object of his keenest reprobation. He profited, 
indeed, so far by his danger or his punishment, as to 
recite no more in public ; but he continued to write 
during the remainder of Domitian's reign, in which 
be finished, as I conceive, his second, third, f fifths 

* Btit T/rhj should he complain at all ? Was he ashamed of heing known to 
possess an influence at the imperial court ? These were not ver7 modest times, 
nor is modesty, in general, the crying vice of the ** quality." He wa% more 
Kkely to have gloried in it. If Barcas, or Camerinus, or any of the old nobility^ 
had complained of the author, I should have thought it more reasonable : — ^but 
Domitian cared nearly as little for them as Paris himself did. 

t I hold, in opposition to the commentators, that Juvenal was known inDo^ 
mitian's time, not only as a poet, but as a keen and vigorous satirist. He him* 
self, though he did not choose to commit his safety to a promiscuous audi- 
ence, appears to make no great secret of his peculiar talents. In this Satire, 
certainly prior to many of the others, he tells us that he accompanied Umbri* 
tins, then on his way to Cumae, out of Rome. Umbritius predicted, as Tacitus 
says, the death of Galba, at which time he was looked upon as the most skilful 
aru^pex of the age. He could not then be a young man ; yet, at quitting the 
capital, he still talks of himself as in the first stage of old age, nova canities, 
et pritna et recta tenectw. His vduntaiy exile, therefore, could not possibly 
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sixthy * and perhaps thirteenth f Satires ; the eighth 1 1 
have always looked upon as his first. 

take place long after the commencement of Domitian's reign ; when he speaks 
of Juvenal as already celebrated for his satires, and modestly doubts whether Che 
assistance of so able a coadjutor as himself would be accepted. 

This, at least, serves to prove in what light the author wished to be consi- 
dered :-*lbr the rest, there can, I think, exclusively of what I have wged, be 
litde doubt that this Satire was produced under Domitian. It is known, from 
other authorities, that he revived the law of Otho, in all its severity, that he 
introduced a number of low and vicious characters, phmtrapi cultot jwoenu, JU' 
venetque lanUut into the Equestrian Order, that he was immoderately attached to 
building, &c Circumstances much dwelt on in this satire, ai>d applicable to 
him alone. 

* The following line, Dadau et ^eriptoradiat Germaniau auro, seems to mili- 
tate against the early date of this Satire. Catanxus and Amtzenius say, Juve- 
nal could not mean Domitian here, because " he did not think well enough of 
him to do him such honour; whereas he was fond of commending Trajan." I 
see no marks of this fondness : nor were the tides, if meant of Domitian, in- 
tended to do him honour, but to reprove his vanity :— 4fter all, I may be incor- 
rect in attributing them to Domitian. Had I read the very ingenious a nd instruc- 
tive Essay on Medals by Mr. Pinkerton, before I wrote the note (Sat. vz. v. 312.) 
I should have spoken with somewhat less confidence on the subject. 

Whether medab were ever struck with the inscription of Dacius and Ger- 
maaicus in honour of Domitian, I must now doubt. Certain it is, however^ 
that he assumed both these titles ; the latter, indeed, iii common with his pre- 
decessors from the time of Germ. Caesar : and the former, in consequence of 
his pretended success in the Dacian war, for which he is bitteriy sneered at by 
Pliny as well as Dio. It is given to him, amongst others, by Martial, who 
dedicates his Eighth Book, Imper. JDomit. Ce#. Jugutto Gcmumico Dacico. 
Dodwell gives, as I do, the line to Domitian— a litde inconsistendy, it must 
be confessed ; bnt that is his concern. If, however, it be adjudged to Trajanp 
I should not for that bring down the date of the Satire to a later period. J uvenal 
revised and enlaiged all his works, when he gave them to the public : this under 
consideration, in particular, has all the marks of having received considerable 
additions ; and one of them might be the line in question. 
' t This Satire has contributed as much perhaps as the seventh to persuade 
Xiipsius, Salmasius, and others, that Juvenal wrote his best pieces when he 
was turned of fourscore. 






Stupet hacc, qui jam post teiga reliqnit 



Sexagmta annos Fonteio Consulenatus !" 
There were four consuls of this name. The first is out of the question i Ae 
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In 95, when Juvenal was in his 54th year, Domitian 
banished the philosophers from Rome, and soon after 
from Italy, with many circumstances of cruelty ; an 
action, for which, I am sorry to observe, he is coverdy 
praised by Quintilian. Though Juvenal, strictly speak- 
ing, did not come under the description of a philoso- 

tecond, was consul A. D. 13, the third in 59, and the fourth in 68. If we 
t2Lke the second, and add any intermediate number of years between sixty and 
seventy, for Calvinus had passed his sixtieth year, it will just bring us down to 
the early part of Domitian's reign, which I suppose to be the true date of this 
Satire ; for I cannot believe, as I have already observed, that this, or indeed any 
part of Juvcnal*s works, was produced when he was trembling on the verge of 
ninety, as must be the case if either of the latter periods be adopted. But be 
observes, Mte tpwidpart *eeterum qtut autot GaUieut urbit, ifc. Now Rutilhia 
Gallictts was prefect of Rome from the end of 85 to 88, (Domitian succeeded 
his brother in 81,) in which year he died. There seems to be no necessity for 
mentioning a magistrate ai sitting, who was not then in existence ; nor can any 
reason be assigned, if the Satire was written under Hadrian, for the author's re- 
curring to the times of Domitian for a name when that of the eiutot ttrbh of the 
day would have better answered his purpose. It is probable that Gallicus suc- 
ceeded Pegasus, who was prefect when the ridicidous farce of the tuibot took 
place (Sat. iv.) ; this would fix it to 85, the year before Fuscus, who was present 
at it, was sent into Dacia. 

\ This Satire is referred by'the critics to the reign of Trajan, because Marius. 
whose trial took place under that prince, is mentioned in it. I have attributed 
it to an eariier period ; principally moved by the consideration that it presents 
a faithful copy of the state of Rome and the con^ered provinces under Nero, 
and which could scarcely have been given in such vivid colours after the origi- 
nal had ceased to affect the mind. What Rome was under Domitian, may be 
seen in the second Satire, and the difference, which has not been snfficiendy at- 
tended to, is striking in the extreme. I would observe too, that Juvenal speaks 
here of the crimes of Marius :— they might be, and probably were, committed 
long before his condemnation ; but under Domitian, it was scarcely safe to at- 
tempt bringing such gigantic peculators to justice. Add to this, that the other 
culprits mentioned in it, are all of them prior to that prince ; nay, one of them 
Capito, was tried so early as the beginning of Nero's reign ! The insertion of 
Marius, however, (which might be an after-thought) forms a main argument 
with Dodwell for the Very late date of tl»is Satire ; he observes that it had es- 
caped Lipsius and Salmasius i and boasts of it» as img^ certistinmm, ^c. ^56. 
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pher, yet he might not^ unreasonably entertain some 
apprehensions for his^liafely, and, with many other per- 
sons eminent for learning and virtue^ judge it prudent 
to withdraw from the city. To this period I have always^ 
inclined to fix his journey to Egypt. Two years after- 
wards the world was happily relieved from the tyranny 
of Domitian ; and Nerva, who succeeded, recalled the 
exiles. From this time, there remains litde doubt of 
his being at Rome, where he continued his studies in 
tranquillity. 

His first Satire, after the death of Domitian, seems 
to have been what is here called the fourth. About 
this time, too, he probably thought of revising and 
publishing those he had already written ; and composed 
that introductory piece, ^ which now stands at the head 
of his works. As the order is every where broken in 
upon, it is utterly impossible to arrange them chrono- 
logically : but I am inclined to think that the eleventh 
Satire closed his poetical career. All else is conjecture ; 
but in this, he speaks of himself as an old man, 

" Nostra bibat vernum contracta cuticula solem ; " 
and indeed iie had now passed his grand climacteric. 

* I have often wondered at the stress which Dodwell and others lay on the 
concluding lines o£ this Satire : Experiar quid concedatur, life. They fancy the 
engagement waa seriously made, and religiously obserred. Nothing was ever 
farther from the mind of Juvenal. It is merely a poetical, or if you will, a sati- 
rical, flourish ; since there is not a single Satire, I am well persuaded, in which 
the names of many, who were alive at the time, are not introduced. Had Dod- 
well forgotten QuintUian ? Or, that he had allowed one of his Satires, at least, 
to l^ prior to this V* 
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This is all that can be collected of the life of Juvenal ; 
and how much of this is built upon uncertainties t I 
hope, however, it bears the stamp of probability; which 
is all I contend for ; and which indeed, if I do not de- 
ceive myself, is somewhat more than can be affirmed of 
what has been hitherto delivered on the subject. 

Litde is known of his circumstances ; but, happily, 
that little is authentic, as it comes from himself. He 
had a competence. The digni^ of poetry is never dis- 
graced in him, as it is in some of his contemporaries, 
by fretful complaints of poverty, or clamorous whinings 
for meat and clothes ; — ^the litde patrimoi|r his fo9ter- 
fether left him, he never diminished, and probably never 
increased. It seems to have equalled all his wants, 
and, as far as appears^ all his wishes. Once only he 
regrets the narrowness of his fortune : but the occasion 
does him honour ; it is solely because he cannot afford 
a more costly sacrifice to express his pious gratitude for 
the preservation of his friend : yet ^^ two lambs and a 
youthful steer," bespeak the affluence of a philosopher; 
which is not belied by the entertainment provided for his 
friend Persicus, in that beautiful Satire whkh. J have 
called the last of his works. Farther it is useless to 
seek : from pride or modesty, he has left no other notices 
of himself; or they have perished. Horace and Persius, 
his immediate predecessors, are never weary of speaking 
of themselves. The life of the former might be written, 
from his own materials, with the minuteness of a con- 
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temporary history : and the latter, who attained to litde 
more than a third of Juvenal's age, has left nothing to 
be desired on the only topics which could interest pos- 
terity., ••his parent, his preceptor, and his studies. 



AN 



ESSAY ON THE ROMAN SATIRISTS. 



T • — 

It will now be expected from xne^ perhaps, to say 

something on the nature and design of Satire ; but in 
truth this has so frequently been done, that it seems, 
at present to have as little of novelty as of utility, to 
recommend it. 

Dryden, who had dHigently studied the French critics^ 
drew up from their remarks, assisted by a cursory pent* 
sal of what Casaubon, Heinsius, Rigaltius, and Scaliger, 
had written on the subject, an laccount of the rise and 
progress of dramatic and satiric poetry amongst the Ro- 
mans ; which he prefixed to his translation of JuvenaL 
What Dryden knew, he told in a manner that renders 
every attempt to recount it after him, equally hopeless 
and vain ; but his acquaintance with works of literature 
was not very extensive, while his reliance on his own 
powers, sometimes betrayed him into inaccuracies, to 
which the influence of his name gives a dangerous im- 
portance. 

** The comparison of Horace with Juvenal and Per- 
sius," which makes a principal part of his Essay, is 
not formed with much niceness of discrimination, or 
accuracy of judgment. To speak my mind, I do not 

VOL. I. c 
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think that he clearly perceived, or fully understood, the 
characters of the first two — of Persius indeed he had an 
intimate knowledge ; for, though he certainly deemed 
too humbly of his poetr}% he yet speaks of his beauties 
and defects, in a manner which evinces a more than com- 
mon acquaintance with both. 

What Dryden left imperfect has been filled up in a 
great measure by Dusaulx, in the preliminary discourse 
to his translation of Juvenal, and by Rupert, in his learn- 
ed and ingenious Essay De diversa Satirarum LuciL 
Horat. Fers. et Juvenatis indole. With the assistance 
of these, I shall endeavour to give a more extended view 
of the characteristic excellencies and defects of the rival 
Satirists, than has yet appeared in our language ; litde 
solicitous for the praise of originality, if I may be allowed 
to aspire to that of candour and truth. Previously to 
this, however, it will be necessary to say something on 
the supposed origin of Satire : and as this is a very beaten 
subject, I shall discuss it as briefly as possible. 

It is probable that the first metrical compositions of 
the Romans, like those of every other people, were 
pious efiusions for favours received or expected from the 
gods : of these, the earliest, according to Varro, M'ere 
the hymns to Mars, which, though used by the Salii in 
the Augustan age, were no longer intelligible. To 
these, succeeded the I'escennine verses, which were 
sung, or rather recited, after the vintage and harvest, 
and appear to have been litde more than rude praises of 
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the tutelar divinities of the country, intermixed with 
clownish jeers and sarcasms, extemporally poured out 
by the rustics in some kind of measure, and indifferently 
directed at the spectators, or at one another. These, 
by degrees, assumed the form of a dialogue ; of which, 
as nature is every where the same, and the progress of 
refinement but little varied, some resemblance may per- 
haps be found in the eclogues of Theocritus. 

Thus improved, (if the word may be allowed of such 
barbarous amusements) they formed for near three cen* 
tunes, the delight of that nation : popular favour, how^ 
ever, had a dangerous effect on the performers, whose 
licentiousness degenerated at length into such wild in- 
vective, that it was fcfund necessary to restrain it by a 
positive law. Si qui populo occentassit^ carmenve condi* 
sit^ quod infafniam faxit fiagitiuwoe alteri^ fuste ferito.* 
From this time, we hear no farther complaints of the 
Fescennine verses, which continued to charm the Ro- 
mans ; until about a century afterwards, during the ra- 
vages of a dreadful pestilence, the senate, as the histo* 
rians say, in order to propitiate the gods, called in a 
troop of players from Tuscany, to assist at the celebra- 
tion of their ancient festivals. This was a wise and 
salutary measure : the plague had spread dejection 
through the city, which was thus rendered more ob- 
noxious to its fur}" ; and it therefore became necessarj'-, 

• Rupert. Juv. Lxxxv. 
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by novel and extraordinary amusements, to divert the 
attention of the people from the melancholy objects 
around them. 

As the Romans were unacquainted with the language 
of Tuscany, the players, Livy tells us, omitted the mo* 
dulation and the words, and confined themselves solely 
to gestures, which were accompanied by the flute. This 
imperfect exhibition, however, was so superior to their 
own, that the Romans eagerly strove to attain the art ; 
and as soon as they could imitate what they admired, 
graced their rustic measures with music and dancing. 
By degrees they dropped the Fescennine verses, for some- 
thing of a more regular kind, which now took the name 

of Satire.! 

These Satires (for as yet they had litde claim to the 
title of dramas) continued without much alteration, to 
the year 514, when Livius Andronicus, a Greek by 
birth, and a freedman of L. Salinator, who was undoubt- 
edly acquainted with the old comedy of his country, 
produced a regular play. That it pleased, cannot be 
doubted, for it surpassed the Satires, even in their im- 

t Tbe origin of this word is dow acknowledged to be Roman. Scaliger de- 
rived it from erarvp^ ftatyrutfj but Casaubon, Dacier and others, more rea^ 
sonably from tatura (fern, of satwr) rich, abounding, full of variety. In this 
sense it was applied to the lanx or charger, in which the various productions of 
the soil were offered up to the gods r and thus came to be used for any miscel- 
laneous collection in general Saturn dla, a hotch-potch ; tatura legUj laws 
comprehending a multitude of regulations, &c. This deduction of the name, 
may serve to explain, in some measure, the nature of the first Satires, which 
treated of various subjects, and were full of varioiis matters : but enough oa 
this trice topic. 
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proved state ; and indeed banished them for some time 
from the scene. They had however taken too strong a 
hold of the a&ctions of the people to be easily forgotten, 
and it was therefore found necessary to reproduce and 
join them to the plays of Andronicus, (the superiority 
of which could not be contested) under the name of 
Exodia or after pieces. These partook, in a certain 
degree, of the general amelioration of the stage ; some- 
thing like a story was now introduced into them, which, 
though frequently indecent, and always extravagant, 
created a greater degree of interest than the reciproca- 
tion of gross humour and scurrility in unconnected 
dialogues. 

Whether any of the old people still regretted this so- 
phistication of their early amusements, it is not easy to ' 
say; but Ennius, who came to Rome about twenty 
years after tliis period, and who was more than half a 
Grecian, conceived he should perform an agreeable ser- 
vice by reviving the ancient Satires.* He did not pre- 
tend to restore them to the stage, for which indeed the 
new pieces were infinitely better calculated, but endea- 
voured to adapt them to the closet, by refining their 
grossness, and softening their asperity. Success justified 

* It should be obseiyed, bowever, that the idea was obvious, and the work 
itself highljT necessary. The old Satire, amidst much coarse ribaldry* frequently 
attacked the follies and vices of the day. This could not be done by the comedy 
which superseded it, and which, by a strange perversity of taste, was never 
rendered national. Its customs, manners, nay, its very plots, were Grecians 
and scarcely more applicable to the Romans than to us. 
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the attempt ; Satire^ thus freed from action, and formed 
into a poem, became a &vourite pursuit, and was culti- 
vated by several writers of eminence. In imitation of 
his model, Ennius confined himself to no particular spe- 
cies of verse, nor indeed of language, for he mingled 
Greek expressions with his Latin, at will. It is solely 
with a reference to this new attempt, thai HiH^ce and 
Quintilian are to be understood, when they claim for 
the Romans the invention * of this kind of poetry ; and 

* To extend this to Lucilius, as is sometimes done, is absmd, since he evi- 
dently had in view the old comedy of the Greeks, of which his satires, accord- 
ing to Horace, were rigid imitations : 

" Eupolis atque Cratintis, Aristophanesque poetae 

" Atque alii, quorum comoediaprisca virorum est ; 

'* Si qms erat dignus describi, quod malus, aut lur, 

'* Quod moBchus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 

" Famosus, muita cum libertate notabant. 

** HiNC omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus, 

« Mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque :" — 
Here the matter would seem to be at once determined by a very competent judge. 
Strip the old Greek comedy of its action, and change the metre from iambic to . 
heroic, and you have the Roman satire ! It is evident firom this, that unless two 
things be granted ; first, that the actors in those ancient satires were ignorant of 
the existence of the Greek comedy ; and secondly that Ennius, who knew it 
well, passed it by for a ruder model ; the Romans can liave no ptetensions to the 
honour they claim. 

And even if these be granted, the honour appears to be scarcely worth the 
claiming ; for the Greeks had not only dramatic, but lyric and herok: satire. To 
pass by the Margites, what were the iambkis of Archilochus, and the scazons 
of Hipponax, but satires ? nay, what were the Silli — Casaubon derives them 

090 rw at>JMtni9f to scoff, to treat petulandy ; and there is no doubt of the 
justness of his derivation. These little pieces were made up of passages from 
various poems, which, by slight alterations, were humorously or satirically ap- 
plied at will. The satires of Ennius were probably little more ; indeed we have 
the express authority of Diomedes the grammarian, for it. After speaking of 
Lucilius, whose writings he derives, with Horace, from the old comedy, he 
adds, et olim cannen, quod ex variit fioemcuUnu constabat, tatira vocabatur g quale 
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certainly they had opportunities of judging, which we 
have not, for little of Ennius, and nothing of the old 
satire remains. 

It is not necessary to pursue the history of Satire far- 
ther in this place, or to speak of another species of it, 
the Varronian or, as Vairo himself called it, the Me- 
nippean, whidi branched out from the former, and was 
a medley of prose and verse : it will be a more pleasing 
as well as a more useful employ, to enter a litde into 
what Dryden, I know not for what reason, calls the most 



M cript enoa Paanlut et EtmivM, Modem critics ag:rae in understanding ex variit 
poematibug of various kinds of metre j but, I do not see why it may not mean, 
as I have rendeied it, <* of I'arious poems ;" unless we choose to compliment the 
Romans, by supposbig that what was in the Greeks a mere cento, was in them 
an original composition. 

It would scarcely be doing justice, however, to Ennius, to suppose that he 
did not surpass his models, for, to say the truth, the Greek Silli appear to have 
been no very extraordinary performances. A few short specimens of them may 
be seen in Diogenes Laertius, and a longer one, which has escaped the writers 
on this subject, in Dio Chrysostom. As this is, perhaps; the only Greek satire 
extant, it may be regarded as a curiosity; and as such, for as a Uteiaiy effort 
it is worth nothing, a short extract from it may not be uninteresting. Sneering 
at the people of Alexandria, for their mad attachment to chariot-races, &c. he 
says, this foUy of theirs is not ill exposed by one of those scurrilous writers of 
(SilU, or) parodies : « nanus rts nrofnntnfft rvf awwfw 'nsrup VMrruH 

Afftatra 3*aXXort fuv x^^* wtKifctro wak^orttfvif 

AAAort you(acaxe fAivnofa rot it ^wreu 

Smoois f» tf^irifoff, nB* isatvmv^ «}' nuAnreof 

XXtifpoi vnrai iutts in^oCn^foi, t^ vnfo tixns 

Ktifvs ewffyotris, fjLMyaX* fv^i^f toavts tKOuotm 
Hvr$ 9tp u^Myyfi ytfattn vi^ii, «it xoXo/*^ 
Ai r'tvii M ^v^ n'viOV) km aOtrvarov oiiof, 
JO^ayyi^ rou yt wtrvrrmi ciro foi^ioio ntku^ti* x* r* Xm 

Ad Aitxand, Orat. xxxii. 
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difficult part of his undertaking, " a comparative view 
of the Satirists," not certainly with the design of de- 
pressing one at the expense of another, (for though I 
have translated Juvenal, I have no quarrel with Horace 
and Persius) but for the purpose of pointing out the cha- 
racteristic excellencies and defects of them all. To do 
this more effectually, it will be previously necessary to 
take a cursory view of the times in which their respec- 
tive works were produced. 

LuciLius, to whom Horace, forgetting what he had 
said in another place, attributes the invention of Sa- 
tire, flourished in the interval between the siege of Car- 
thage and the defeat of the Cimbri and Teutons, by 
Marius.* He lived therefore in an age in which the 
struggle between the old Mid new manners, diough 
daily becoming more equal, or rather inclining to the 
worse side, was still far from being decided. The free- 
dom of speaking and writing, was yet unchecked by 
fear, or by any law more precise than that which, as 
has been already mentioned, was introduced to restrain 
the coarse ebullitions of rustic malignity. Add to this, 
that Lucilius was of a most respectable family, (he was 
great-uncle to Pompey,) and lived in habits of intimacy 
with the chiefs of the republic, with Laslius Scipio, and 
others, who were well able to protect him from the 
Lupi and Mutii of the day, had they attempted, which 

* Rupert^ JuY. Tom. I cxxiii. 
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they probably did not, to silence or molest him. 
Hence that boldness of satirising the vicious by name, 
which startled Horace, and on which Juvenal and Per- 
sius delight to felicitate him. 

Too little remains of Lucilius^ to enable us to judge 
of his manner: his style seems, however, to bear fewer 
marks of delicacy than of strength, and his strictures 
appear harsh and violent. With all this, he must have 
been an extraordinary man ; since Horace, who is evi- 
dently hurt by his reputation, can say nothing worse of 
his compositions than that they are careless and hasty, 
and that if he had lived at a more refined period, he 
would have partaken of the general amelioration. I do 
not remember to have heard it observed, but I suspect 
that there was something of political spleen in the ex- 
cessive popularity of Lucilius under Augustus, and 
something of courtly complacency in the attempt of Ho- 
race to counteract it. Augustus enlarged the law of the 
twelve tables respecting libels; and the people who 
found themselves thus abridged of the liberty of satiri- 
zing the great by name, might not improbably seek to 
avenge themselves, by an over-strained attachment to 
the works of a man who, living, as they would insinu- 
ate, in better times, practised without fear, what he en- 
joyed without restraint. 

The space between Horace and his predecessor, was 
a dreadful interval ^^ fiUed up with horror all, and big 
with death." Luxuiy and a long train of vices which 

VOL. I. H 
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followed the immense wealth incessantly poured in from 
the conquered provinces, sapped the foundations of the 
republic, w^hich were finally shaken to pieces by the ci- 
vil wars, the perpetual dictatorship of Caesar, and the 
second triumvirate, which threw the Roman worlds 
without the hope of escape, into the power of an indi- 
vidual. 

Augustus, whose sword was yet reeking with the 
best blood of the state, now that submission left him 
no pretence for farther cruelty, was desirous of enjoy- 
ing in tranquillity the fruits of his guilt. He displayed, 
therefore, a magnificence hitherto unknown: and his 
example, which was followed by his ministers, quickly 
spread among the people, who were not very unwilling 
to exchange the agitation and terror of successive pro- 
scriptions, for the security and quiet of undisputed des- 
potism. 

Tiberius had other views, and other methods of ac- 
complishing them. He did not indeed put an actual 
stop to the elegant institutions of his predecessor, but 
he surveyed them with silent contempt, and they rapid- 
ly degenerated. The race of informers multiplied with 
dreadful celerity; and danger, which could only be 
averted by complying with a caprice not always easy to 
discover, created an abject disposition, fitted for the re- 
ception of the grossest vices, and eminently favourable to 
the designs of the emperor ; which were to procure, by 
universal depravation, that submission which Augustus 
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sought to obtain by the blandishments of luxury, and 
the arts. 

From this gloomy and suspicious tyrant, the empire 
was transferred to a profligate madman. It can scarcely 
be told without indignation, that when the sword of 
Chsrea had freed the earth from his disgraceful sway, 
the senate had not sufficient virtue to resume the rights of 
which they had been deprived ; but, after a timid debate, 
delivered up the state to a pedantic dotard, incapable of 
governing himself. 

To the vices of his predecessors, Nero added a frivo- 
lity which rendered his reign at once odious and con- 
temptible. Depravity could reach no farther, but mise- 
ry might yet be extended. This was fully experienced 
through the turbulent and murderous usurpations of 
Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; when the accession of 
Vespasian and Titus gave the groaning world a tempo- 
rary respite. 

To these succeeded Domitian, whose crimes form the 
subject of many a melancholy page in the ensuing work, 
and need not therefore be dwelt on here. Under him, 
every trace of ancient manners was obliterated ; liberty 
was unknown, law openly trampled upon, and, while 
the national rites were either neglected or contemned, a 
base and blind superstition took possession of the enfee- 
bled and distempered mind. 

Better times followed. Nerva, and Trajan, and Ha- 
drian, and the Antonines, restored the Romans to safety 
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and tranquillity ; but they could do no more : liberty 
and virtue were gone for ever ; and after a short pe- 
riod of comparative happiness, which they scarcely 
appear to have deserved, and which brought with it 
no amelioration of mind, no return of the ancient mo- 
desty and frugality, they were finally resigned to de- 
struction, 

I now proceed to the " comparative view" of 
which I hirve already spoken ; as the subject has been 
so often treated, litde of novelty can be expected from 
it : to read, compare, and judge, is almost all that 
remains. 

Horace, who was gay, and lively, and gentle, and af- 
fectionate, seems fitted for the period in which he 
wrote. He had seen the worst times of the republic, 
and might therefore, with no great suspicion of his in- 
tegrity, be allowed to acquiesce in the in&nt monarchy, 
which brought with it stability, peace, and pleasure. 
How he reconciled himself to his political tergiversation 
it is useless to inquire.* What was so general, we may 
suppose bro«^ht with it but litde obloquy ; and it 
should be remembered, to his praise, that he took no 

* I doubt whether he was ever a good royalbt at heart ; he frequently, per- 
haps unconsciously, betrays a lurking dissatisfactiim ; but having, as Johnson 
says of a much greater man, tasted the honey of favour, he did not choose to 
return to hunger and philosophy. Indeed, he was not happy ; in the country he 
sighs for the town, in town for the country ; and he is always restless, and 
straining after something which he never obtains. To float, like Aristippus, 
with the stream, is a bad recipe for felicity ; there should be some fixed principle, 
by which the passions and deshxs may be regulated. 
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active part in the govenmient he had onde opposed :t 
if he celebrates the master of the world, it is not until 
he is asked by him whether he is ashamed that poste- 
rity should know them to be friends ; and he declines a 
post, which few of his detractors have merit to deserve, 
or virtue to refuse* 

His choice of privacy, however, was in some mea- 
sure constitutional ; for he had an easiness of temper 
which bordered on insolence ; hence he n^er rises to 
the digiuty of a decided character. Zeno and Epicu- 
rus share his homage, and undergo his ridicule by 
turns : he passes without difficulty from one school to 
another, and he thinks it a sufficient excuse for his 
versatility, that he continues, amidst every change, 
the zealous defender of virtue. Virtue, however, ab- 
stractedly considered, has few obligations to his zeal. 

But though, as an ethical writer, Horace has not many 
claims to the esteem of posterity ; as a critic, he is in- 
tided to all our veneration. Such is the soundness of 
his judgment, the correctness of his taste, and the ex- 
tent and variety of his knowledge, that a body of criti- 
cism might be selected from his works, more perfect 

t He is careful to discUim all participation in public afiairs. He accompanies 
Mcoenas m hi* carria|;ey but dieir diat, he wishes it to be believedi is on the 
common topics of the day, the weather, amusements, &c. Though this may 
not be stiictlj true, it is yet probable that politics furnished but a small part of 
their conversation. That both Augustus and his minister were warmly attached 
to him, cannot be denied, but then it was as to a play-thing. In a word, Ho- 
nce seems to have been the ofanH gaU of the palace, and was viewed, I believe, 
with more tenderness than respect. 
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in its kind than any thing which antiquity has bequeath- 
ed us. 

As he had little warmth of temper, he reproves his con- 
temporaries without harshness. He is content to ^^ dwell 
in decencies,'' and, like Pope's courtly dean, never 
mentions hell to ears polite. Persius, who was infi^ 
nitely better acquainted with him, than we can pretend 
to be, describes him, I think with great happiness : 

*' Omne vaser vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 
^^ Tangit, et admissis circum prsecordia ludit, 
^^ Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso." 

" He, with a sly insinuating grace, 
^^ Laugh'd at his friend, and looked him in the face : 
" Would raise a blush, where secret vice he found, 
" And tickle, while he gently probed the wound. 
" With seeming innocence the croud beguil'd; 
" But made the desperate passes when he smil'd. 

These beautiful lines have a defect under which Dry- 
den's translations frequently labour; they do not give the 
true sense of the original. Horace " raised no blush," 
(at least Persius does not insinuate any such thing,) and 
certainly " made no desperate passes."* His aim ra- 

* Mr. Dnunmond has g^ven this passage with e^ual elegance, and truth t 
" With greater art sly Horace gadn'd his end, 

But spared no failing of his smiling fHend. 

Sportive and pleasant round the heart he play'd, 
'* And wrapt in jests the censure he convey'd ; 
" With such address his willing victims seiz'd, 
" That tickled fools were rallied, and wett pleas'd.'* 



«« 
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dier seems to be, to keep the objects of his satire in good 
humour with himself, and with one another. 

To raise a laugh at vice, however, (supposing it 
feasible,) is not the legitimate office of Satire, which is 
to hold up the vicious, as objects of reprobation and 
scorn, for the example of others, who may be deterred 
by their sufferings. But it is time to be explicit. To 
laugh even at fools is superfluous ; — if they understand 
you, they will join in the merriment ; but Aore com- 
monly, they will sit with vacant unconcern, and gaze 
at their own pictures ; to laugh at the vicious, is to 
encourage them ; for there is in such men a wilfulness 
of disposition, which prompts them to bear up against 
shame, and to shew how litde they regard slight re- 
proof, by becoming more audacious in baseness. Good- 
ness, of which the characteristic is modesty, may, I 
fear, be ashamed ; but vice, like folly, to be restrained, 
must be overati^ed. Labeo, says Hall, with great 
energy, 






Labeo is whipt, and laughs me in the face ; 
Why ? for I smite, and hide the galled place. 
Gird but the Cynic's helmet on his head. 
Cares he for Talus, or his flayle of lead?" 



Per sins, who borrowed sp much of Horace's lan<- 
guage, has little of his manner. The immediate object 
of his imitation seems to be Lucilius ; and if he lashes 
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vice with less severity than his great prototype, the cause 
must not be sought in any desire to spare what he so 
evidently condemned. But he was thrown " on evil 
times;" he was besides, of a rank distinguished enough 
to make his freedom dangerous, and of an age, when 
life had yet lost little of its novelty ; to write, therefore, 
even as he has written, proves him to be a person of veiy 
singular courage and virtue. 

In the ifiterval between Horace and Persius, despotism 
had changed its nature : the chains which the policy of 
Augustus concealed in flowers, were now displayed in 
all their hideousness. The arts were neglected, litera- 
ture of every kind discouraged or disgraced, and ter- 
ror and suspicion substituted in the place of the former 
ease and security. Stoicism, which Cicero accuses of 
having infected poetry, even in his days, and of which 
the professors, as Quintilian observes, always disre- 
garded the graces and eloquencies of composition, spread 
with amazing rapidity.^ In this school Persius was 
educated, under the care of one of its most learned and 
respectable masters. 



* DuBaulx accounts for this hj the general consternatkm. Moat of those, he 
says, distinguished for talents, or rank, took refuge in the school of Zeno : not 
BO much to learn in it how to live, as how to die. I think, on the contrary, that 
this would rather have driven them into the arms of Epicurus, " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die," will generally be found, I believe, to be the max- 
im of dangerous times. It would not be difficult to shew, if this were the place 
for it, that the prevalency of Stoicism was due to the increase of profligacy, for 
which it furnished a convenient doke. This, however, does not apply to 
Persius. 
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Satire was not his first pursuit : indeed, he seems 
to have somewhat mistaken his talents when he ap« 
plied to it. The true end of this species of writing, 
as Dusaulx justly says, is the improvement of society ; 
but for this, much knowledge of mankind (quicquid 
agunt homines J is previously necessary. Whoever b 
deficient in that, may be an excellent moral and philo- 
sophical poet ; but cannot with propriety, lay claim to 
the honours of a satirist. 

And Persius was moral and philosophical in a high 
degree : he was also a poet of no mean order. But 
while he grew pale over the page of Zeno, and Cleanthes, 
and Chrysippus, while he imbibed, with all the ardour 
of a youthful mind, the paradoxes of those great masters, 
together with their principles, the foundations of civil 
society were crumbling around him, and soliciting his 
attention in vain. To judge from what he has left us, 
it might almost be affirmed that he was a stranger in 
his own country. The degradation of Rome was now 
complete ; yet he felt, at least he expresses, no indig- 
nation at the means by which it was effected : a sangui- 
nary buflFoon was lording it over the prostrate world ; 
yet he continued to waste his most elaborate efforts on 
the miserable pretensions of pedants in prose and verse ! 
If this savours of the impassibility of Stoicism, it is 
intitled to no great praise on the score of outraged huma- 
nity, which has stronger claims on a well reguktcd mind, 
than criticism, or even philosophy. 

VOL. I. I 
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Dryden gives that praise to the dogmas of Persias, 
which he denies to his poetry. " His verse,'* he says, 
^^ is scabrous and hobbling, and his measures beneath 
those of Horace." This is too severe ; for Persius has 
many exquisite passages, which nothing in Horace will 
be found to equal or approach. The charge of obscu- 
rity, has been urged s^ainst him with more justice ; 
though this, perhaps, is not so great as it is usually re- 
presented. Casaubon, I fancy, could have, defended 
him more successfully than he has done ; but he was 
overawed by the brutal violence of the elder Scaliger ; 
for I can scarcely persuade myself that he really believed 
this obscurity to be owing to " the fear of Nero, or the 
advice of Comutus." The cause of it should be rather 
sought in his natural disposition, and in his habits of 
thinking. Generally speaking, however, it springs 
from a too frequent use of tropes, approaching in every 
instance to a catachresis, .an anxiety of compression, 
and a quick and unexpected transition from one over- 
strained figure to another. After all, with the exception 
of the sixth Satire, which, from its abruptness, does 
not appear to have received the author's last touches, I 
do not think there is much to confound an attentive 
reader : some acquaintance, indeed, with the porch brae- 
catis illtta Medisy is previously necessaiy. His life may 
be contemplated with unabated pleasure : the virtue he 
recommends, he practised in the fullest extent ; and at 
an age when few have acquired a determinate character, 
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feft behind him an established reputation for genius, 
kaming, and worth. 

Juvenal wrote at a period still more detestable than 
Persius. Domitian, who now governed the empire, 
seems to have inherited the bad qualities of all his pre- 
decessorSk Tiberius was not more hypocritical, nor 
Caligula more bloody, nor Claudius more sottish, nor 
Nero more mischievous, than this ferocious despot; 
who, as Theodorus Gadareus indignantly declared of 
Tiberius, was truly ^n^Kn ai^n vi^vf M^mv, a lump of clay 
kneaded up with blood ! 

Juvenal, like Persius, professes to follow Lucilius ; 
but what was in one a simple attempt, is in the other a 
real imitation, of his manner.^ Fluent and witty as 
Horace, grave and sublime as Persius ; of a more de- 
cided character than the former, better acquainted with 
mankind than the latter, he did not confine himself to the 
mode of regulating an intercourse with the great, or to 
abstract disquisition on the nature of scholastic liberty ; 
but, disregarding the claims of a vain urbanity, and 
fixing all his soul on the eternal distinctions of moral 
good and evil, he laboured, with a magnificence of lan- 
guage peculiar to himself, to set forth the loveliness of 

* I believe that Juvenal meant to deacribe himaelf in the f(dlowing ipiritcd 
fkJtxae of Laciiiiu : 

" Ense vdnt stiicto quoties LucUius aidens 

*< Infremuit, riibet auditor, cui, frigida mens est 

•' Criminibvs, tacita sudant praecordia culpa. 
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virtue, and the defonnity and hcMTor of vice, iniunflnd 
perfect display. 

Dusaulx, who is somewhat prejudiced against Horace, 
does ample justice to Juvenal. There is great force in 
what he says; and, as I do not know that it ever i^ 
peared in English, I shall take the liberty of laying a 
part of it before the reader, at the hazard of a few repe- 
titions. 

^' The bloody revolution which smothered the last 
sighs of liberty,! had not yet found time to debase the 
minds of a people, amongst whom the traditionary re- 
mains of the old manners still subsisted. The cruel 
but politic Octavius scattered flowers over the paths he 
was secretly tracii^ towards deqx>tism : the arts of 
Greece, transplanted to the Capitol, flourished benealh 
his auspices ; and the remembrance of so many civil 
dissensions, succeeding each other with increasing ra- 
pidity, excited a degree of reverence for the author of 
this imprecedented tranquillity. The Romans felicitated 
themselves, at not lying down, as before, with an appre- 
hension of finding themselves included, when diey 
awoke, in the list of prDscription: and neglected amidst 

t This is an error which has been so often repeated, that it is believed. 
What liberty was destroyed by the usurpation of Augustus ? For more than half 
a century, Rome had been a prey to ambitious chie&, while five or six civil 
wars, each more bloody than the other, had successively delivered up the fran* 
chises of the empire to the ccmqueror of the day. The Gracchi first opened the 
career to ambition, and wanted nothing but the means of corruption, which the 
east afterwards supplied, to efiect whsit Marius, Sylla, and the two triumvirates 
brought about with sufficient ease. 
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the amusements of tiie Circus and Amphitheatre, ibox 
civil rights <rf which their fathers had been w jeaioos. 

** Profiting of these drcumstaiices, Hoiace forgot 
that he had combated on the side of liberty. A better 
courtier than a soldier, he cleariy saw how fiur the refine* 
ment, the graces, and the cultivated state of his genius, 
(qualities not much considered or regarded till his time^) 
were capable of advancing him, vtithout any extmordi- 
nary efiyrt. 

*' Indi&rent. to the fiiture, and not daring to i^call 
die past, he thought of nodiing but securing himself 
from all that could sadden the mind, and disturb the sys- 
tem which he had skilfully arranged on the credit of diose 
thai in power. It is on this account, that, of all his 
contemporaries, he has celebrated none but the fri^ds 
of his master, or, at least, those whom he could praise 
widiout fear of compromi»ng his favour. 

*^ In what I have said of Horace my chief design has 
l)een to shew duit this Proteus, who counted among his 
fii^ids and admirers even diose whose conduct he cen- 
sured, chose rad^er to capitulate than contend; that 
he attached no great importance to his own rules, and 



* This U a very strange observstion. It looks as if DilHuiU had leaped from 
the times of old Metellus, to those of Augustus, without casting a glance at the 
interval. The chef-d'<snvres of Roman litenmire were in every hand, when he 
supposed them to be neglected : and, indeed, if Horace had left us nothing, the 
qualities of which Dusaulx speaks, might still be found in many works produ- 
ced before he was known. 
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adhered to his principles no longer than they favoured 
his views. 

" Juvenal began his satiric career where the other 
finished, that is to say, he did that for morals and for 
liberty, which Horace had done for decorum and taste. 
Disdaining artifice of every kind, he boldly raised his 
voice against the usurpation of power ; and incessantly 
recalled the memory of the glorious era of independence 
to those degenerate Romans, who had substituted sui- 
cide in the place of their ancient courage ; and fix>m the 
days of Augustus to those of Domitian, only avenged 
their slavery by an epigram or a bon-mot. 

" The characteristics of Juvenal were energy, pas- 
sion, and indignation : it is nevertheless easy to disco- 
ver, that he is sometimes more afflicted than exasperated. 
His great aim was to alarm the vicious, and if possible, 
to exterminate vice, which had, as it were, acquired a 
legal establishment, A noble enterprise ! but he wrote 
in a detestable age; when the laws of nature were pub- 
licly violated, and the love of their country so completely 
eradicated from the breasts of his fellow-citizens, that, 
brutified as they were by slavery and voluptuousness, 
by luxury and avarice, they merited rather the severity 
of the executioner than the censor. 

" Meanwhile the empire, shaken to its foundations, 
was rapidly crumbling to dust. Despotism was conse- 
crated by thfe senate ; liberty of which a few slaves were 
still sensible, was nothing but an unmeaning word for 
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the rest, which, unmeaning as it was, they did not dare 
to pronounce in public. Men of rank were declared 
enemies to the state for having praised their equals; 
historians were condemned to the cross, philosophy was 
proscribed, and its professors banished. Individuals felt 
only for their own danger, which they too often averted 
by accusmg others; and there were instances of children 
who denounced their own parents, and appeared as wit- 
nesses against, them ! It was not possible to weep for 
the proscribed, for tears themselves became the object 
of proscription ; and when the tyrant of the day had 
condemned the accused to banishment or death, the se- 
nate decreed that he should be thanked for it, as for an 
act of singular &vour. 

'^ Juvenal, who looked upon the alliance of the agree- 
able with the odious as utterly incompatible, contemned 
the feeble weapon of ridicule, so familiar to his prede- 
cessor : he therefore seized the sword of Satire, or, to 
speak more properly, &bricated one for himself, and 
rushing fix>m the palace to the tavern, and from the gates 
of Rome to the boundaries of the empire, struck, with- 
out distinction, whoever deviated fix>m the course of 
nature, or from the paths of honour. It is no longer 
a poet like Horace, fickle, pliant, and fortified with that 
indifference so fidsely called philosophical, who amused 
himself with bantering vice, or, at most, with upbraid- 
ing a few errors of little consequence, in a style, which, 
scarcely raised above the language of conversation, 
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flowed as indolence and pleasure directed ; but a stem 
and incoiTupdble censor, an inflamed and impetuoua 
poet, who sometimes rises with his subject^ to the 
noblest heights of tragedy." 

From this declamatory applause, which even La 
Harpe allows to be worthy of the translator of Juvenal^ 
the most rigid censurer of our' author cannot detract 
much ; nor can much perhaps be added to it, by his 
warmest admirer. I could, indeed, have wished that 
he had not exalted him at the expense of Horace ; but 
something must be allowed for the partiality of long 
acquaintance; and Casaubon, when he preferred Persius, 
with whom he had taken great, and indeed successful 
pains, to Horace and Juvenal, sufficiently exposed, while 
he tacitly accounted for, the prejudices of commentators 
and translators. With respect to Horace, if he fells 
beneath Juvenal (and who does not ?) in eloquence, in 
energy, and in a vivid and glowing imagination, he evi- 
dently surpasses him in taste, and critical judgment. I 
could pursue the paraUel through a thousand ramifica- 
tions, but the reader who does me the honour to peruse 
the following sheets, will see that I have incidentally 
touched upon some of them in the notes : and, indeed, 
I preferred scattering my observations through the work, 
as they arose fix>m the subject , to bringing them toge- 
ther in this place ; where they must evidently have lost 
something of their pertinancy, without much certainty 
of gaining in their effect. 
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Juvenal is accused of being too . q>ariiig of praise* 
But are his critics well assured that praise firom Juvenal 
could be accq>ted with safety ? I do not know that a 
private station was ^^ the post of honour," in those 
days ; it was certainly that of security. Martial, Sta* 
tius, V. Flaccus, and other parasites of Domitian, 
might indeed venture to celebrate their friends who were 
also those of the emperor. Juvenal's, it is probable, 
were of another kind ; and he might be influenced no 
less by humanity than prudence, in the sacred silence 
he observed relucting them. Let it not be fbrgottai, 
however, that this intrepid champion of virtue, who, un* 
der the twelfth despot, persisted, as Dusaulx observes, in 
recognizing no sovereign but the senate, while he passes 
by those whose safety his applause might endanger, has 
generously celebrated the ancient assertors of liberty, 
in strains that T}TtsBus might have wished his own : 
Cras bibetj £s?r. 

He is also charged with being too rhetorical in his 
language. The critics have found out that he practised 
at the bar, and they will therefore have it that his Satires 
smack of his profession, redolent deciamatorem.* That 

* I have often wished that we had some of the pleadings of Juvenal. It 
cannot be affirmed, I think, that there is any natural connection between prose 
and verse in the same mind, though it may be observed, that most of our cele- 
brated poets have written admirably wluti orattone : yet if Juvenal's oratory 
bore any resemblance to his poetry, he yielded to few of the best ornaments of 
the bar. The torreru dicendi copia was his, in an eminent degree ; nay, so full, 
so rich, so strong, and so magnificent is his eloquence, that I have heard erne 
wen qualified to judge, frequently declare that Cicero himself could hardly be 
said to surpass him. 

VOL. I. K 
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he is luxuriant, <ir, i£ it must be so, Tednndatitniajrl^e 
sAfely granted ; but I doubt whether the passages wl«h 
are cited for (MToofs of this &idt, were not reckoned 
an^ongdt his beauties, by his contemporaries • The 
etiumeration of deities in the thirteenth Satire, is wdi 
defended by Rigaltius, who allows at the same time, 
that if the authw had inserted it any where but in a 
Satire, he should haye accounted him a babbler; faterer 
yuv. Afc vi^iaaXm fume et "nerborum prodigum. He ap- 
pears to me equally successful, (see hb dissertatioti) in 
justifying the long list of oaths in the same Satire, which 
Creech, it appears, had not courage to transkte. 

The other passages adduced in support of this charge, 
are either metaphorical exaggerations, or long traits of 
indirect Satire, of which Juvenal was as great a master 
as Horace. I do not say that these a^e interesting to us ; 

but Aey were eminently so to those for whom they were 
written ; and by their pertinency at the tinie should diey, 
by eveiy rule of fidr criticism, be estimated. The 
version of such passages is one of the miseries of trans- 
lation. 

I have also heard it objected lo Juvenal, that there is 
in many of his Satires a want of arrangement ; this is 
particularly observed of the sixth and tenth. I scarcely 
know what to reply to this. Those who are inclined to 
object, would not be better satisfied, perhaps, if the 
form of both were changed ; for I suspect that there is 
no natural gradation in the innumerable passions which 
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agitate the human mind. Some must precede and others* 
follow ; but the order of march is not, nor ever was, 
invariable. While I acquit him of this, however, I 
readily acknowledge a want of care in many places^ 

• 

unless, it be rather attributable to a want of judgpnent. 
On some occasions, too, when he changed or enlarged 
hi3 first sketch, he forgot to strike out the unnecessary 
lines : to tbi^ are owing the awkward repetitions to be 
found in his Icmger works, as well as the transpositions, 
wluch have ao often perplexed the critics, and trans- 
lators. 

Now I am upon this subject, I must not pass over a 
slovenliness in some of his lines, for which he has been 
justly reproached, as it would have cost him so little 
pains to improve them. Why he should voluntarily 
debase his poetty, it is difficult to say : if he thought 
he was imitating Horace in his laxi^, his taste must 
suffer considerably. Horace's verses are indeed a kii} to 
prose ; but as he seldom rises, he has the art of making 
his low flights, in which all his motions are easy and 
graceful, appear the effect of choice. luvenal was qua- 
lified. " to sit where he dared not soar.'* His element 
was that of the eagle, ^^ descent and fall to him were 
adverse," and, indeed he never appears more awkward 
than when he flutters, or rather waddles, along the 

ground. 

I have observed in the course of the translation, that 
he embraced no sect with warmth. In a qian of such 
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lively passions, the retension with which he speaks of 
them all, is to be admired. From his attachment to the 
writings of Seneca, I should incline to think that he 
leaned towards Stoicism; his predilection for the school, 
however, was not very strong; perhaps, it is to be wished 
that he had entered a little more deeply into it, as he 
seems not to have those distinct ideas of the nature of 
virtue and vice, which were entertained by many of the 
ancient philosophers, and indeed, by his immediate pre- 
decessor, Persius. As a general champion for virtue, 
he is commonly successful, but he sometimes misses 
his aim ; and, in more than one instance, has confounded 
the nature of the several vices in his mode of attacking 
them : he confounds too the very essence of virtue, 
which, in his hands, has often ** no local habitation and 
name," but varies with the ever- varying passions, and 
caprices of mankind. I know not whether it be worth 
while to add that he is accused of holding a different 
language at different times, respecting the gods ; since 
in this he differs litde from the Greek and Roman poets 
in general ; who, as often as they introduce their divi- 
nities, state, as Juvenal does, the mythological circum- 
stances coupled with their names, without regard to the 
existing system of physic or morals. When they speak 
from themselves indeed, they give us exalted sentiments 
of virtue, and sound philosophy ; when they indulge in 
poetic recollections, they present us with the &bles of 
antiquity. Hence the gods are alternately, and as the 
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subject requires, venerable or contemptible ; and this 
could not but happen, through the want of some religi- 
ous Standard, to which all might with confidence refer. 
I come now to a more serious charge against Juvenal, 
that of indecency. To hear the clamour raised against 
him, it might be supposed, by one unacquainted with 
the times, that he was the only indelicate writer of his 
age and country. Yet Horace and Persius wrote with 
equal grossness : yet the rigid Stoicism of Seneca did 
not deter him from the use of expressions, which Juve- 
nal perhaps would have rejected : yet the courtiy Pliny 
poured out gratuitous indecencies in his frigid hendeca- 
syllables, which he attempts to justify by the example 
of a writer to whose freedom the licentiousness of Juve- 
nal is purity. It seems as if there was something of 
pique in the singular severity with which he is censured. 
His pure and sublime morality operates as a tacit re- 
proach on the generality of mankind, who seek to in- 
demnify themselves by questioning the sanctity they 
cannot but respect ; and find a secret pleasure in per- 
suading <»ie another that ^^ this dreaded satirist" was 
at heart, no inveterate enemy of the licentiousness he so 
vehemently reprehends. 

When we consider the unnatural vices at which Juve- 
nal directs his indignation, and reflect, at the same time, 
on the peculiar qualities of the mind, we shall not find 
much cause perhaps for wonder in the strength of his . 
expressions. I should resign him in silence to the hatred 
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of mankind^ if his aim, like that of too many others, 
whose works are read with delight, had been to render 
vice amiable, to fling his seducing colours over impu- 
rity, and inflame the passions by meretricious hints at 
what is only innoxious when exposed in native defor- 
mity : but when I find that his views are to render de- 
pravity loathsome ; that every thing which can alarm 
and disgust, is directed at her, in hia terrible page, I 
forget the grossness of the execution in the excellence 
of the design ; and pay my involuntary homage to that 
integrity, wliich feariessly calling in strong description 
to tlie aid of virtue, attempts to purify the passions, at 
the hazard of wounding our delicacy, and ofiending our 
taster This is due to Juvenal ; in justice to myself, let 
me add, that I could have been better pleased to have 
had no occasion to speak at all on the subject* 

Whether any considerations of this or a similar na- 
ture, deterred our literati from turning these Satire^ 
into English, I cannot say ; but, though partial versions 
might be made, it was not until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century that a complete translation was 
thought of; when two men, of celebri^ in their days, 
undertook it about the same time ; diese were Barten 
Holyday, and Sir Robert Stapylton. Who entered first 
upon the task, cannot well be tokl. There appears 
somewhat of a querulousness on both sides ; a jealousy 
thatdieir versions had. been, communicated in.manun 
script to each, other : Stapylton's however^ was. first 
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published, thou^ 'Hoifday's seems to have fafeeta fifit 
finished. 

Of this ingenious nuin it is not easy to speak iridi 
too mudh resjptCL His lekfmng, induBtty, judgment, 
and taste are every where conspicuous : nor is he with- 
out a verjr considerable portion of shrewdness to sea- 
son his observations. His poetry indeed, or rather his 
Hi-measured prose, is intolerable : no' human patience 
can toil dm>ugfa a single page of it ;^ but his notes^ 
diough inelegantly written, will always be consulted 
with pleasure. His work has been of considerable use 
to the subsequent editors of Juvenal, both at home and 
abroad ; and indeed, such is its general accuracy, that 
little excuse remains for any notorious deviation from 
the sense of the original. 

Stapyiton had equal industry, znd more poetiy ; but 
he wanted hb learning, his judgment, and his ingenuity. 
His notes, though numerous, are trite, and scarce be- 
yond the peach of a school-boy. He is besides scanda- 
lously indecent on many occasions, where his eECcUenft 
rival was innocently un£iithful, or silent. 

With these translations, such as they i^^ere, the town 
was satisfied until the end of the seventeenth century, 
when the necessity of something more poetical becoming 

* With aO my respect for the learning of this good old man, it is impossible, 
tiow and then, to suitress a smile at his simplicity. In apologizing for hia 
translation, he says : '' As ^ for publishing poetry, it needs no defence; there 
being, if my Lord of Verulam's judgment shall be admitted, a divine rapture 
in it!" 
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appatenty the booksellers, as Johnson says,. *^ proposed a 
new version to the poets of that time, which was under- 
taken by Dryden, whose reputation was such, that no 
man was unwilling to serve the muses under him." 

Dryden's account of this translation, is given with 
such candour, in the exquisite dedication which precedes 
it, that I shall lay it before the reader in his own words. 
*^ The common way which we have taken, is not a lite- 
ral translation, but a kind of paraphrase, or somewhat 
which is yet more loose, betwixt a paraphrase and a 
translation. 

Thus much may be said for us, that if we give not 
the whole sense of Juvenal, yet we give the most con- 
siderable part of it : we give it, in general, so clearly, 
that few notes are sufficient to make us intelligible : we 
make our author at least appear in a poetic dress. We 
have actually made him more sounding, and more ele- 
gant, than he was before in English ; and have endea- 
voured to make him speak that kind of English, which 
he would have spoken had he lived in England, and had 
written to this age. If sometimes any of us (and it is 
but seldom) makes him express the customs and manners 
of his native country, rather than of Rome, it is, either 
' when there was some kind of analogy, betwixt their cus- 
toms and ours; or when, to make him more easy to 
vulgar understandings, we gave him those manners 
which are familiar to us. But I defend not this innova- 
tion, it is enough if I can excuse it. For to speak sin- 
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cerely, the manners of nations and ages are not to be 
confounded." 

This is, surely, sufficiendy modest, Johnson's de- 
scription of it is somewhat more favourable, '^ the gene- 
ral character of this translation will be given when it is 
said to preserve the wit, but to want the dignity, of the 
ori^nal.'* Is this correct? Dry den frequently degrades 
the author into a jester ; but Juvenal has few moments 
of levity. Wit, indeed, he possesses in an eminent 
degree, but it is tinctured with his peculiarities ; raro 
jocoSj as Lipsius well observes, sapius acerbos sales mis- 
cet. Dignity is the predominant quality of his mind : 
he can, and does, relax with grace, but he never forgets 
himself; he smiles, indeed ; but his smile is more terrible 
than his frown, for it is never excited, but when his 
indignation is mingled with contempt; ridet et odit! 
Where his dignity, therefore, is wanting, his wit will 
be imperfectly preserved.* 

On the whole, there is nothing in this quotation to 
deter succeeding writers from attempting at least, to 
supply the deficiencies of Dryden, and his fellow la- 
bourers : and, perhaps, I could point out several cir- 
cumstances which might make it laudable, if not neces- 
sary : — but this would be to trifle with the reader, who 

^ Yet Johnson knew him well. The peculiarity of Juvenal, he sayi, (Vd. IX. 
p. 424.) is a mixture of gaiety and stateliness, of pointed sentences, and decla- 
matory grandeur. A good idea of it may be formed from his own beautiful imi- 
tation of the third Satire. His imitation of the tenth (still more be^tiitifW as a 
poem) has scarce a trait of the author's manner. 

VOL. I. t 
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is already apprized that, as fiu* as relates to mysdf, no 
motives but those of obedience, determined me to the 
task for which I now solicit the indulgence of the public. 

When I first took up this author, I knew not of any 
other translator ; nor was it until the scheme of publish- 
ing him was started, that I began to reflect seriously on 
the nature of what I had undertaken, to consider by what 
exertions I could render that useful which was originally 
meant for amusement, and justify, in some measure, the 
partiality of my benefactors. 

My first object was to become as familiar as possible 
with my author, of whom I collected every edition that 
my own interest, or that of my friends could procure ; 
together with such translations as I could discover either 
here or abroad : from a careful examination of all these 
I formed the. plan, to which, while I adapted my former 
labours, I anxiously strove to accommodate my succeed- 
ing ones. 

Dryden had said ** if we give not the whole, yet we 
give the most considerable part of it." My determina- 
tion was to give the whole, and really make the work 
what it professed to be, a translation of Juvenal. I had 
€een enough of castrated editions, to observe that litde 
w^as gained by them on the score of propriety ; since, 
when the author was reduced to half his bulk, at the 
expense of liis spirit and design, sufficient remained to 
alarm the delicacy for which the sacrifice had been made. 
Chaucer observes with great naivet^, 
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^^ Whoso shall tell a tale after a man, 

^* He moste reherse as neighe as ever he can 

'* £verich word, if it be in his charge, 

*^ AU spelie he never so rudely and so large : — 

And indeed the age of Chancer, like that of Juvenal, 
allowed of such liberties. Other times, other manners. 
Many words were in common use with our ancestors, 
which raised no improper ideas, though they would not, 
and indeed could not, at this time be tolerated : with the 
Greeks and Romans, it was still worse: their dress, 
which left many parts of the body exposed, gave a bold- 
ness to their language, which was not perhaps lessened 
by the infrequency of women at those social conversa- 
tions, of which they now constitute the refinement, and 
the delight. Add to this, that their msrthology, and 
their sacred rights, which took their rise in very remote 
periods, abounded in the undisguised phrases of a rude 
and simple age, and being religiously handed down from 
generation to generation, gave a currency to many terms, 
which offered no violence to modesty, though, abstract- 
edly considered by people of a different language and 
manners, they appear pregnant with turpitude and guilt. 

When we observe this licentiousness (for I should 
wrong many of the ancient writers, to call it libertinism) 
in the pages of their historians and philosophers, we may 
be pretty confident that it raised no blush on the cheek 
of their readers. It was the language of the times — 
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hac Hits natura est omnibus una : and if it be considered 
as venial in those, surely a little farther indulgence will 
not be mis-applied to the satirist, whose object is the ex- 
posure of what the former have only to notice. 

Thus much may sufEce for Juvenal : but shame and 
sorrow on the head of him, who presumes to transfer his 
grossness into the vernacular tongues. Though I have 
^ven him entire, I have endeavoured to make him speak 
as he would have spoken if he had lived amongst us ; 
when, refined with the age, he would have fulminated 
against impurity in terms, to which, though delicacy 
might disavow them, manly decency might listen with- 
out offence. 

I have said above, that " the whole of Juvenal" i» 
here given ; this must be understood with a few restric- 
tions. Where vice, of whatever nature, formed the 
immediate object of reprobation, it has not been spared 
in the translation ; but I have sometimes taken the liberty 
of omitting an exceptionable line, when' it had no appa- 
rent connexion with the subject of the Satire. Some 
acquaintance with the original will be necessary to dis- 
cover these lacunas, which do not, in all, amount to half 
a page : for the rest, I have no apologies to make. Here 
are no allusions, covert or open, to the follies and vices 
of modem times ; nor has the dignity of the original 
been prostituted, in a single instance, to the gratification 
of private spleen. 
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I have attempted to follow, as far as I judged it fea- 
sible, the style of my author,* which is more various 
than is iisually supposed. It is not necessary to descend 
to particulars ; but my meaning will be understood by 
those, who carefully compare the original of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth Satires, with the translation. In 
the twelfth, and in that alone, I have perhaps raised it a 
little ; but it really appears so contemptible a perform- 
ance in the doggerel of Dryden's coadjutor, (a Mr. 
Power) that I thought somewhat more attention than 
ordinary was in justice due to it. It is not a chef-d'oeuvre 
by any means ; but it is a pretty and a pleasing litdepoem, 
deserving more notice than it has usually received. 

I could have been sagacious and obscure on many oc- 
casions, with very litde difficulty ; but I strenuously 
combated every inclination to find out more than my au- 
thor meant. The general character of this translation. 
If I do not deceive myself, will be found to be plainness ; 
and, indeed, the highest praise to which I aspire, is 
that of having left the original more intelligible than I 
found it. 

On numbering the lines, I find that my translation 
coiltains a few more than Dryden's. This will not ap- 



* Let me be explicit. Several of these Satires were Englished before I had 
acquired any precise notions of style. On the revision of what I had written, 
I certsunly endeavoured to adapt it to my more mature ideas on the subject : it 
is not for me to say, how I have succeeded : but with the exception of the thixd 
Satire, which is almost literally transcribed from my school exercise, ail have 
nodeiyone considerable alterations. 
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pear extraordinary, when it is considered that I have 
introduced an infinite number of circumstances from the 
text which he thought himself justified in omitting; 
and that, with the trifling exceptions already mentioned, 
nothing has been passed, whereas he and his assistants 
overlooked whole sections, and sometimes (as in the 
fourteenth Satire) very considerable ones. Every where, 
too, I have endeavoured to render the transitions less 
abrupt, and to obviate or disguise the difficulties which 
a diflference of manners, habits, &c. necessarily creates : 
all thifi calls for an additional number of lines ; which the 
English reader at least, will seldom have occasion to regret. 
Of the " borrowed learning of notes,'* which Dry- 
den says he avoided as much as possible, I have amply 
availed myself. During the long period in which I have 
had my thoughts fixed on Juvenal, it has been usual 
with me, whenever I found a passage that related to him, 
to fix it on my memory, or to note it down. These, 
on the revision of the work for the press, I added to 
such reflections as arose in my own mind, and arranged 
in the manner they now appear. I confess that this was 
not an unpleasant task to me, and I will venture to hope, 
that if my own suggestions fail to please, yet the fre- 
quent recurrence of some of the most striking and beau- 
tiful passages of ancient and modem poetry, history, &c. 
will render it neither unamusing nor uninstructive to the 
general reader. The information insinuated into the 
mind by miscellaneous collections of this nature, is 
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mncli greater than is usualty imaged ; andlliayebeen 
firequently encouraged to proceed, by TecoHecting the 
benefits I formerly derived from casual notices scattered 
over the mar^, or dropped at the bottom of a page. 

In this compilation, I proceeded on no re^lar plan, 
fiuther than considering what, if I had been a mere 
En^ish reader, I should wish to have had explained : 
it is therefore extremely probable, as every rule of this 
nature must be imperfect, that I have frequentty erred ; 
have spoken where I should be silent, and been prolix 
where I should be brief; on the whole however, I chose 
to offend on the safer side ; and to leave nothing unsaid, 
at the hazard of sometimes saying too much. Tedious, 
perhaps, I may be, but, Itrust, not dull; and with this 
negative commendation I must be satisfied. The pas- 
sages I have produced are not always translated ; but the 
English reader needs not for that be discouraged in pro- 
ceeding, as he will frequently find sufficient in the con- 
text, to give him a general idea of the meaning. In 
many places I have copied the words, together with the 
sentiments of the writer ; for this, if it call for an apo- 
logy, I shall take that of Macrobius, who had somewhat 
more occasion for it than I shall be found to have : Nee 
mibi 'Ditto vertas, si res quas ex lectiane varia mutuabor^ 
ipsis sape verbis quibus ab ipsis auctoribus enarrata sunt 
explicaboy quiaprasens opus noneloquentia ostentationem^ 
sed noscendorum congeriem poUicetur^ i^c. Saturn. 
Lib. I. G. I. 
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I HAVE now said all that occurs to me on this sub- 
ject : a more pleasing one remains. I cannot, indeed, 
like Diyden, boast of my poetical coadjutors. No Con- 
greves and Creeches have abridged, while they adorned, 
my labours;* yet have I not been without assistance, 
and of the most valuable kind. 

Whoever is acquainted with the habits of intimacy in 
which I have lived from early youth, with the Rev. Mr. 
Ireland,! will not want to be informed of his share in 
the following pages. To those who are not, it is proper 
to say, that besides the passages in which he is intro- 
duced by name, every other part of the work has been 
submitted to his inspection. Nor would his affectionate 
anxiety for the reputation of his friend, suffer any part 
of the translation to appear, without undergoing the 
strictest revision. His uncommon accuracy, judgment, 
and learning, have been uniformly exerted on it, not less, 
I am confident, to the advantage of the reader, than to 
my own satisfaction. It will be seen that we sometimes 
differ in opinion ; but as I usually distrust my own 
judgment in those cases, I have submitted the decision 
to the reader. 

I have also to express my obligations to Abraham 
Moore, Esq. Barrister at law, a gentleman whose taste 
and learning are well known to be only surpassed by his 

* I must except the first twenty or thirty lines of the eleventh Satire. See 
the Argument. 

t Vicar of Crojdon, in Snny. 
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readiness to oblige : of which I have the most convin- 
cing proofs ; since the hours he dedicated to the following 
sheets (which I lament that he only saw in their progress 
through the press) were snatched from avocations as ur- 
gent as they were important. 

A paper was put into my hand by Mr. George Nicol, 
the promoter of every literary work, from R. P. Knight, 
Esq. containing subjects for engravings illustrative of 
Juvenal, and, with singular generosity, offering me the 
use of his marbles, gems, &c. As these did not fall 
within my plan, I can only here return him my thanks 
for a kindness as'extraordinary as it was unexpected. But 
I have other and greater obligations to Mr. Nicol. In 
conjunction with Mr. WiUiam Nicol, he has watched 
the progress of this work through the press with un- 
wearied solicitude. During my occasional absences 
from town, the correction of it (for which, indeed the 
state of my eyes renders me at all times rather unfit) 
rested almost solely on him ; and it is but justice tb add, 
that his habitual accuracy in this ungrateful employ, is 
not the only quality to which I am bound to confess my 
obligations. 
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THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL. 



SATIRE I. 



•vmBwDRUm 

DRYDEN will have this Satire to be the «< ground-wori^ of all 
the rest ;" it rather seems, from several circumstances mentioned 
in it, to have been produced subsequent to most of them ; and was 
probably drawn up after the Author had determined to collect and 
publish his works, as a kind of Introduction. 

Even without this evidence, we might have concluded it to be 
written late in life, and by a man habituated to composition* 
Juvenal could not say with Hall, 

^ Stay till my beard shall sweep my aged breast, 
^ Then shall I seem an awfiil Satirist." 

He had reached that period ; and deriving dignity from years, and 
intrepidity from conscious rectitude, he announces himself with a 
tone of authority, which we neither feel incfined to doubt, nor to 
withstand. 

He breaks silence with an impassioned complaint of the cla- 
morous importunity of bad writers, and a humourous resolution of 
retaliating upon them, by turning author himself ! He then ridi- 
cules the frivolous taste of his contemporaries in the choice of their 
subjects, intimating his own determination to devote himself wholly 
to Satire ; to which he declares, with all the warmth of virtuous 
indignation, he is driven by the vices of the age. 



4 ARGUMENT. 

He now exposes the corruption of the men, the profligacy of 
the women, the luxury of courtiers, the baseness of informers and 
fortune-hunters, the treachery of guardians, and the peculation of 
the officers of the state. Kindling with his theme, he warmly cen- 
sures the general avidity for gaming, the servile rapacity of the 
mendicant patricians, the avarice and gluttony of the rich, and 
the miserable state of poverty and dejection in which they kept 
their followers and dependants. Finally, he makes some bitter 
4» reflections the danger of sadfijdng living villany, and concludes 
with a resolution to attack it, under the mask of departed names. 



SATIRE I. 



V. 



\V HAT ! wlule with one eternal mouthing hoarse, 
Codrus persists on my vex'd ear to force 
His Theseid, must I, to my fate resigned. 
Hear, only hear, and never pay in kind f 

Vbk. 1. What! Hohile vtitb one eternal mouthing botvie,"] Before the inven- 
tion of printing, authors had no shorter road to fame than public rehearsab. To 
procure full audiences for these, they had recourse to interest, solicitations, and, 
in case they were rich enough, to bribes. • 

This is mentioned as one of the plagues of Rome, so early as the time of 
Horace-— oitf/ifum Kripta reUetU omnihiu officii* / and Suetonius relates of Augus- 
tus, that he attended them with great patience and good humour. But the 
race of scribblers was prodigiously multiplied in Juvenal's days, and conse- 
quently, the grievance of following their rehearsals was more deeply felt. 
Pliny, good man ! says he sacrificed months to them : our author, if we may 
judge from his manner, had sacrificed more. It appears, howeveTi from a 
vtxj picturesque passage in Pliny's letter to S. Senecio, that the general list- 
lessness with which they were attended, was exceedingly great. After repeat- 
ed invitations and delays, when the rehearser has now taken his station, and 
spread his book before him, and is on the point of beginning, " turn de- 
mum," says Pliny, " ae tmcquoque lente, eunetanterque vemunt, nee tamen per- 
manent, ted ante fnem receduntg alii dunrmUanter et /nrtim, alii timpUdint et 
li&ere." £p. ziii. lib. 1. 

VsA. 2. Codrui, ^c.} Holyday supposes this to be the pesvon who is 
mentioned again in the third Satixe ; and of whose goods and chattels so 
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Must this with farce and folly rack my head 
Unpunished ? that with sing-song, whine mc dead ? 
Must Telephus, huge TdepKus ! at will 
The day, unpunish'd, waste ? or, huger still, 
Orestes, with broad mai^n over- writ, 

And back, and O, ye gods! not finished yet? 

Away — I know not my own house so well 
As the trite, thread-bare themes, on which ye dwell ; 



curious an inventoiy is there given. It may be bo ; and yet the valuaUeB alio- 
ded tOr would rather seem to have been collected by an antiquary, than a poet. 
Holyday adds, " he had nothing of a poet but the poverty :'' he might, at 
least, have thrown in the pertinacity. What else he had cannot now be known, 
as his works are lost. The old scholiast tells us, that the Theseid (which so 
happily provoked our author to retaliate) was a tragedy : it was more probably 
an epic poem. The authors of Telephus and Orestes, have escaped the edge of 
ridicule ; they are no where mentioned. 

VxR. 11. Amay^'I knam not my ann haute sovteU, l^eJ] Hall has imitated 
this passage with some humour : 

** No man his threshold better knows than I 
<* Brutes first arrival, and Ms victory, 
*< St George's sorrel, and his cross of blood, 
** Arthur's round board, or Caledonian wood ; 
'* But so to fill up books, both back and side, 
«' What boots it ?" Sec. 

We have here a summaiy of the subjects which usually employed the wits of 
Rome ; and certainly they cmdd not be much more interesting to the readers 
of those times, than they are to us. Martial seems to have thoqgfat as meanly 
of them as our author ; and in two very ezceUent epigrams, asserts the supe* 
rior usefulness of his own compositions ; you mistake, says he, when yon call 
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Mars' grove and Vulcan's cave! — ^How the Winds roar, 
How ghosts are tortured on the Stygian shore, 
How Jason stole the golden fleece, and how 
The Centaurs fought on Othry's shaggy brow. 
The walks of Fronto echo round and round ; 
(The columns trembling with the eternal sound,) 
While high and low, as the mad fit invades, 
Bellow the same dull nonsense through the shades. 
I TOO CAN WRITE. — Once, at a pcdant's frowD, 
I pour'd my frothy fustian on the town, 

nqr works ttiflet: the Supper o£ Tereus, tlie Fli||;ht of Dadalut, kc, &c tbae 
•le trifles: what I write "comes home to men's busiaessesy ami bosoms"— 
ef HOMZSBM pagina nottra safnt ! 

The esqwditton to fetch, or, as Juvenal wUi have it, to steal, the golden 
Beece is a manifest allusion to the Argonauts of Valerius Flaccus. The poem 
is, by no means, a bad one \ and yet he sneers at it again in this very Satire : 
but it was the triteness of the story which provoked his ridicule ; to which, per- 
haps, may be added some little prejudice against the author, for his flatteiy of 
the Flavian family — a family which Juvenal hated \ and to use an expression of 
Dr. Johnson's, he was a good hater ! 

Van. 17. The vtalis <f FrotOo^ iStc-l Juvenal returns to the chaige. The 
imhappy men who could not procure an audience for their rehearsals, haunted the 
baths, forums, porticos, and other places of general resort, in order to fasten on 
the loiterers, and thus obtain a hearmg. For this, no place was so well adapted 
as tiie house and gardens of Fronto (a nobleman of great learning and virtue), 
which were always open to the public, and exceedmgly frequented. 

The picture in the original is excellent : nor can tlie fancy easily conceive a 
more ludicrous scene, than the little groups collected by the eager poets, in va- 
rious parts of the garden, and compelled to listen to the ravings which burst the 
pillars, and shook the statues from their pedestals. 
VOL. I. N 
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And idly proved that Sylla, fer from power, 
Had paBs'd, unknown to fear, the tranquil hour : 
Now I resume my pen ; for since we meet 
Such swarms of desperate bards in every street, 
'Twere vicious clemency to spare the oil. 
And hapless paper, they are sure to spoil. 

But why I choose, adventurous, to retrace 
The Auruncan's route, and in the arduous race 
Follow his glowing wheels' attentive hear, 
If leisure serve, and truth be worth your care. 
When the soft eunuch makes the fair a bride. 
When Masvia, all the woman laid aside, 

Ver. 29. But tohy leboote adventurous, to retrace 

'The Aurunean*€ route, C^c] By the Aunmcan, Juvenal meauB 
LucUitts, who was born at Aorunca, a town in Campania. Horace calls him 
the first satirist, which he was not* for Ennius preceded him by many yean. 
Qvrintilian, with his accustomed accuracy, terms him the first regular one ; and 
this he confessedly was. His works appear to have been highly esteemed, even 
in the Augustan age, when Horace, with more good sense than success, en- 
deavoured to qualify the general prejudice in his favour. Quintiiian observes of 
him, that he had a great deal of wit and learning, and that his boldness was 
equal to his severity. It was this latter quality which endeared him to Juvenal, 
who, as well as his immediate predecessor, Persius, always mentions him with 
respect. 

Ver. 34. When Mma, ^c] Under Domitian such instances were com- 
mon ; for he not only exhibited combats of men with wild beasts, but of women 
also ; and the noblest of both sexes were sometimes engaged in them ! 

Dryden read, in a note on this passage. Alia indignatio in nuilierum impuden- 
tiam tpue temforiimi Domitiani, in venationes et pugnoM tbeatraiei detcendebant. 
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Enter the lists, said, to the middle bare, 
Hurls at the Tuscan (oar the quiyering spear ; 
When he who oft, since manhood first appeared, 
Hath trimmM the extiberance of this sounding beard, 

Tbe woid ^enationet (the* technical term for these kmds of combatB) struck him, 
and he accordingljr leafacd the original thus, 

» 

" When mannish Macvia, that two-haaded whore, 
** Aatiide •a horse-hack hunts the Tuscan hoar." 

Far dus, a bte translator ccmdescends to pity him, " Unhappy Dryden," saith 
he, ** hot he ahaU vffext but onoe more." Now this, as Parson Hugh ss^ly 
uhscAvcj, *' is affisetations ;" and shouU, I think, be " reformed altogether." if 
Fope called Diyden unhappy, it was not for an unimportant mistake ; besides, 
that gseat roan might venture Co say what we tmaSi poets cannot wi^ modesty 
repeat after him ; and methinks it would not be amiss if an observation of our 
author's, on another occasion, were sometimes in our minds. 

" — — plurima sunt quat 
*' Non audent homines pertusA dicere I«n&." 

Of Maem I can find no account : there is, indeed, a strumpet so called in 
lidlartial, but she was poor : her profligacy, however, may have t e mpte d Juve- 
nal to transfer her name to this noble gladiatrix. 

VEn.37. When he vfifo oji, iSTc.'} 

" Quo tondente gravis juveni nubi barba sonabat :" 

* 
Juvenal seems pleased with this line, for he introduces it in a subsequent pas- 
sage. I suppose he meant it for a specimen of the mock-heroic ; it is not, how- 
ever a very successful one. Holyday's translation of it, is curious enough. 

" One whose officious scissars went snip, snip, 
** As he my troublesoibe young beard did dip V* 
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Vies with the state in riches : when that vile 
And low-bred reptile, from the slime of Nile, 
Crispinus, from his lady shoulder throws 
The purple cloke which too luxuriant flows. 



Tlui « snipper" was Ciimamns, who, from the sotvile OE^doyaeat ho* 
mentioned, raised himself, bj miiiistenng to the pleasures of the ladies, to a 
knight's estate, and a prodigious fortune. He is brought forward again in 
the tenth Satire, and nearly in the same words. His fiite afibrds a striking 
sllustzation of the great truths contained in that admirable piece: for not long 
after it was written, he was prosecuted for some offence not now known, 
and, to avoid condemnation, left all his wealth behind him, and fled into Si- 
cily : where Martial, who is frequently the best commentator on Juvenal, ho- 
nours lum with an epigram; in which, after bitteriy condoling with him 
on his helpless old age, and reckoning up a variety of employments for which 
he is ifof fit, he points out to him the necessity of turning barber again. 

** Hon rhetor, non grammaticus, ludive magister, 
« Non Cynicus, non tu Stoicus esse potes ; 

*< Vendere nee vocem, Siculis plausumque theatris, 

** Quod Superest iterum Cinname, tonsor ens." Ep, Ixiv. lib, vii. 

To this man, and to his fortunes, might justly be applied the fine sarcasm of 
Claudian on the eunuch £utropius : 

" Culmine dejectum vitx Fortuna priori 
" Reddidit insano jam satiata joco ! 

Vsm. 41. Chnpan Niliae^ plebU, cdm ^ama Canopi 

CrUpinm, ] This man rose, under Nero, from the 

condition of a slave, to riches and honours. His connection with that monster 
recommended him to Domitian, with whom he seems to have been in high fa- 
vour. He shared his counsels, ministered to his amusements, and was the ready 
instrument of his cruelties. For these, and other causes, Juvenal regarded him 
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Or fans his finger, labouring with the frei^t '^. 

Of a light summer ring ; and, faint with heat, > 
Cries, " save me from a gem of greater weight U^ j 



with perfect deteatftdbn. He cumot speaJc of him with temper; and when* 
ever he introduces him, which he does on all occasions, it is with mingled con- 
tempt and horror. Here he is not ot&j a Niliacan (an expression which convey- 
ed more to Juvenal's mind than it does to ours) but a Canopian, a native of the 
mo0t profligate spot in Egypt ; not only one of the dregs of the people, but 
a slave ; and not orily a slave, but a slave bom of a slave ! Hence the poet's 
iDdignation at his effeminate luxury. 

Martial, alwajrs begging, and always in distress, has a hue and cry after a 
" pmple clokc," stolen fitm this minion, while he was bathing : 

*' Kescit ctti dederit Tyriam Crispinus abollam* 
** Dim mutat cultus," &c. 

mid in an epigram equally contemptible for its baseness, and its impiety, en- 
treats his favourable word with Domitian : Sic, says he, 

" Sic placidum videas semper, Crispine, tonantem^ 

" Nee te Roma minus quam tua Memphis amat.*' .^ 



* The aboiia (which I suppose to be the lacema of our author,) was a loose 
upper garment or wrapper, worn by philosophers, magistrates, senators^ &c. : 
** that it was a grave habit" (says Holyday, on another occasion), ** I nothing 
doubt, from Pegasus' taking it with him to the council.'* This, however, de- 
pended on circumstances. A doke of coarse gray cloth was neither repugnant 
to the age, nor gravity of the pnefect .- but the abolla of Crispinus was a very 
difierent thing ; it was dyed in Tynan purple, the most expennve of all co- 
lours ; and, from its size» must have cost an inconceivable sum. 

It may seem odd, that he who could scarce bear the weight of a summer ring, 
should nevertheless load his shoulders with a robe of this kind : but it was the 
splendour and extravagance of it, which influenced his choice. Vanity, as 
Shakspeare somewhere says of misery, makes a man acquainted with strange 
gannentsl 
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'Tis hard to choose a leas mdignant strain — 
For who so slow of heart, so dull of brain, 
So patient of the town's increasing crimes^ 
As not to burst impetuous into rhymes ! 
When bloated Matho, in a new-built chair, 
Stufl with himself, is borne abroad for air ; 

Bm he hiM his reward : his adulation was then neglected, and is now despiied s 
while the severity of his manlier firiend, was the adinintion of hb own age, 
and will be the delight of posterity. 

I do not know whether Ammianos Marcellinus had the character of Cris- 
pinus in his thoughts, when he wrote the following elegant passage ; but it 
certainly throws more light than any other I am acquainted with, on the bu" 
mero revocanu laeeniM, the flinging back and recovering the <' purple doke.'* 
Alii wmnuim deau in ambitioto vettiutn cuku ponemti, wdant mb ponderibut la- 
tenutrum, tptat collit intertas tingultM iptis adnectunt, nitnia wbtenunum tenuitate 
parficJ}iUi, expeaanut erehris agiMdambut^ tnaxittUque nnistra, vt loHgtomfin^ 
bria ttmicaque pertpicui lucetmt, 

Vek. 44. Of a light wmmar ring, Wc.] The " dainty pride'* of the Ro- 
mans, as Holyday calls it, had arrived at such a pitch, that they had different 
rings for different seasons : not that so absurd a refinement in luxury could be 
general ; it serves, however, to mark the affected delicacy of Crispinus. 

Ver. 50. When bloated Mlatbo, ^cJ] Matho (as we find from the seventh 
Satire) originally followed the profession of a lawyer ; but meeting, perhaps 
deserving no encouragement, he fell into the extremes of poverty, and broke. 
He then turned informer ; the dreadful resuorce of men of desperate fortunes 
and desperate characters. In this he seems to have been successful : he has a 
chair, which Juvenal takes care to tell us had not been long in his possession, 
and he is grown immoderately fat, for he fills it himself. 

Critics are divided about the man who followed Matho. The old Scholiast 
says it was Heliodorus the Stoic, who informed against his friend and pupil 
Silanus; or it was Egnatios Celer, or Demetrius, the lawyer, &c. It was 
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Follow'd by him, who, to the imperial liate, 
A noble friend betrayed ; and now, elate 
With one patridan's fall, aspires to wrest 
The poor remains of greatness from the rest ; 
Whom Massa dreads, though of the informing tribe, 
Whom anxious Carus softens with a bribe, 

more probafalj-, however, Marcus ReguluB, who csurried on the txade of an 
infonner under Nero, and again under Domitian. Pliny gives an entertaining 
account of his cowardly {prehensions for himself after the death of the latter; 
and pronounces him to be the wickedest of all two4egged creatures, omnium 
bipedum nequunnau. 

The difficulty of fixing on any particular name, afibids matter for deep reflec- 
tion. That so many people should at the same period be guilty of the complica- 
ted crimes of treachery and ingratitude (for such is the charge) could only be be- 
lieved on the credit of concurring testimonies ; and gives us a dreadful picture of 
the state of oomiption into which Rome was now &lien. 

Vee. 56, Wham Matia dreadt^ l2fe.'\ He speaktf of Bidiius If assa, who took 
np the trade of an informer under Domitian, and rose to great eminence in guilt. 
Tacitus calls him a pernicious enemy to all good men, and the cause of many 
evils to the state. He was prosecuted in his turn for mal-practises in his govern- 
ment (of the province of Baetica), and condemned to refund his ill-gotten pro- 
perty. It seems, however, from Pliny, who was one of his prosecutors, that 
there was some collusion among the judges; and that the sentence was never 
inforced. 

But though Massa might be rich, he was now no longer powerful: for Mai^ 
tial, who was never accused of temerity, attacks him without fear. Humorously 
exaggerating the thievish propensities of one HermogeneS, a thief by descent, 
he observes, that he was as great a stealer of napkins, wherever he went, as 
Massa was of money ! 

Ver. ST. Whom anxious Carus, bVr.] This was Cams Metius, no less ^on* 
spicuous for villany than Massa. He did not, indeed, begin to eariyi fe 
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And pale Latinus, trembling for his life, 

Seeks to propitiate with a handsome wife. 

When brawny knaves defeat thee of thy right 

By the lewd labours of a lusty night ; 

For now, the hoary grandam's itch supplies 

The readiest means to wealth, and power to rise: — 

Not that an equal rank her minions hold 

Or all that share her &vours, share her gold r 

More prudent, she, their different merits known^ 

By nature's bounty regulates her own ; 

And Proculeius mourns his scanty measure, 

While Gillo triumphs in exuberant treasure. 

And let him triumph ! 'tis the price of blood — 

While thus defrauded of the generous flood. 

The colour flies his cheek, as though he press'd 

With naked foot, invenomed aspic's crest ; 

when Tadtus was writing the life of Agricola, he had obtained " but one vic- 
toiy i" thftt, probaUj» over the virtuous Senecio, who assisted Plinj in the pro- 
9QCUti<m of Massa. 

The first draught of this Satire (for it was afterwards considerably improved 
and enlarged), might be formed, I should think, soon after the above event : 
nnce we find Carus, infamous as he was, and read/ to join in the destruction of 
the worthiest characters, not yet so firmly established in the Emperor's favour, 
bot that he needed the protection of a more powerful villain. 

Cams obtained more "victories," as Tacitus calls them, afterwaids, and 
oatlived his execrable master ; when he fell into poverty and contempt. Of La- 
tinus, or rather the mime represented by him (for he himself had been pnt to 
death in a former reign) I have nothing to relate with certainty. 
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Or stood prepared at Lyons to declaim, 
Where the least hazard is the loss of fame. 

Heavens ! need I tell what frenzy fires my brain, 
When yon vile spoiler, with his numerous train, 
Chokes up the street, and leaves his orphan charge 
To prostitution, and the world at large ? 
When, by a juggling sentence damn'd in vain, 
(For who that holds the plunder, heeds the pain ?) 
Marius to wine devotes his morning hours. 
And laughs, in exile, at the offended powers ; 

Vka. 74. Or Mtood prtpartd at Lyon* to declaim^ lStc,'\ It was here that Ca- 
ligula instituted games of oratory. The meed of the conqueror is no where 
mentioned, but the punishment of the vanquished was to obliterate what he had 
written with his tpngue, to be ducked in the river, &c. &c. Tyranny, like dull- 
ness, sometimes " loves a joke," and this was a most miserable one. 

If Caligula himself were one of the candidates, and any other won the palm, 
his reward was certain death. Dio tells a curious story of Caligula's accusing 
Domitius Afer in a set speech. Domitius wisely determined not to answer it ; 
but throwing himself into an ecstacy at the beauty of the composition, he re- 
peated parts of it here and there , affecting to be so enraptured by it, as utteriy 
to forget that it was pronounced against himself. The artifice succeeded : his 

life was spared, because, when ordered to plead he prostrated himself— xar 

yayuau xMi(Att&*y neinvovr, it not rot ^n^ oAv itai^sot « rw Kataa^A 

^oCiffAiv^. Lib. Lix. e. xix. 

The scene of these contests, which was at the confluence of the Soane 
and the Rhone, had been looked on as a sacred spot from the earliest ages. Af- 
ter the subjection of the country, the natives built a temple and attar here to 
Ai^ustus, and establbhed, or rather renewed, the ancient festival, to which 
there was annually a great resort. The happy thought of instituting oratorical 
games at this altar, is, as I have already observed, due to Caligula. 

VOL. I. O 
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While, sighing o'er the victory she has won, 
The province finds herself but more undone ! 

And shall I feel that crimes like these require 
The avenging strains of the Venusian lyre, 
And not piu*sue them ? Shall I sing, instead, 
Fond trifler ! Hercules, and Diomed, 
The bellowing labyrinth", the builder's flight, 
And the boy fall'n " such a pernicious height ;'' 
When He can take th' adulterer's goods, and heir / 
That wealth, the law forbids the wife to share, 

Ver. 82. MaritUf tfe."] Marius (see Sat. vzxi. 182), was proconsul of Afri- 
ca, and being prosecuted by the province for extortion and cruelty, waa convict- 
ed on the clearest evidence, fined, and banished firom Italy. *' Yet,'' says Ho- 
lyday, *' reserfing the greater part of his former spoils, he lived in a wanton 
exile ;*'— while the Africans returned home with the wretched consolation of 
having defrayed their own expences, and seen the money levied on their oppres- 
sor, carried to the Roman treasury. 

Juvenal observes, Marius was damnatut inanijudiciof that is, says the Scho- 
liast, nan adtwptii bonis. Now Czsar had made a law to prevent this kind of 
judgment. Pamu facinorum auxit (Suet. Caes. Ixii.) cum locupletu eh faciUm 
seekre te obUgirent, quod integr'u patrinumiU exulabant. It is true, this with 
other good laws, was now grown obsolete i but the Scholiast's explanation is, 
nevertheless, unfounded : Juvenal uses the expression inanijudido, in reference 
to the vast wealth of Marius, which could be little, if at all, affected by the 
paltry sum (not quite ;^6000.) exacted from htm by way of punishment. After 
all, I believe here is a tacit censure on Trajan ; in the third year of whose reign 
this scandalous instance of lenity took place. 

Ver. 92. When Be can taie tb* adulterer's goods, and heir 

That foealth, the Ian forbids the vjife to share, ^c] Adulterers were 
accustomed to bequeath their property to their mistresses : this opened a door to 
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Who gave with wand'ring eye, and vacant face, 
A tacit sanction to his own disgrace, 

vnivcTsal corru]>tion> and occasioned to great a clamour amongst the defrauded 
relatives, that Domitian interfend,* and bj an express law rendered such infa- 
mom women incapable of receiving any bequests whatever. The avaiice of tha 
Roman husbands, however, contrived to elude this wholesome restriction ; they 
became panders to their own wives, iwd the legacies were in consequence of it, 
transfened to themselves ! 

Airrw Tif TUfMtf wAMtm Vf yttrwi gvfX" 

AAXoTf f I ^MMvji 9ktiatm CMwyAfyoy* 

But this was not all. If the adulterer was old and wealthy, the husband 
slept and snored on ; if not, he watched his opportunity, and took care to wake 
at a moment favourable to his views of extorting a compromise for an at* 
tempt. 

Now I am on this subject, (far, indeed, from a pleasing one,) I will relate a 
a little anecdote of Mscenas. He was invited to supper by one Galba, who had 
a handsome wife. The minister was at this time all-powerful, and his protection, 
therefore, of consequence to his host, who remarked with joy his advances to 
his wife, and afber supper, fell fisMt asleep. Maecenas made the best use of his 
time ; and a friend, whom he had brought with him, was proceeding to the 
■ame familiarities, when Gadba, who had nothing to hope from this new com- 
petitor, gravely raised his head and exclaimed mm omnibu* donnio, I don't sleep 
for every body. This was thought a good joke at Rome, where the expression 
soon passed into a proverii. 



* Domitian*s interference, however, obtains Utde credit with Xiphilinus* 
Sneering at his sudden and inconsistent starts of virtue, he says he put to death 

several women for adultery whom himself had debauched ! Zv^y^i h nm avi^fis 

Ktfi yvfouras rttn v'hto'tvf tw/ (jMtj^tft <xoAA^di|0'«y| in hmt neti fnr* etHa 

•fMi^ttAma-au JLi6. lxvii. c. xii. 
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And while at every turn a look he stole, 
Snor'd iinsuspected o'er the social bowl : 
Or when He hopes, presumptuous ! a command, 
Who spent on horses all his father's land. 
While, meanly proud the charioteer to shew. 
O'er the Flaminian way he bade the axle glow — 



VxR. 98. Or m&fli He bopet, pretumptuoua / a eomnumd, C^c] He probablj 
alludes to Cornelius Fuscus, who fell in the Daciaui war. (See Sat. x v.) Fuscus 
had assisted Nero in his mad follies, to the ruin of his patrimonii and on that 
founded his claim to promotion. Hence the indignation of Juvenal. 

The two concluding lines of this paragraph have given the commentators some 
trouble : 

(I __ poer Automedon nam lora tenebat, 
" Ipse lacematae cum se jactaret amicae." 

If I understand Holyday, he refers ifite to Ftiscus, and amica laeemata to his 
'< warlilce nustress :" but from the mention of Automedon, it should seem as 
if iptc was meant of the Emperor, who, while Fuscus was shewing his dexteri- 
ty in driving, employed himself in esdiibiting his talents in some other way, to 
one of his favorites. 

If this be allowed, the amica iacematq must relate to Sporus, whom this mon- 
ster of lust espoused in Greece, afterwards brought to Italy, and exhibited pub- 
licly in the streets of Rome, and elsewhere, as his wife.* Ifunc Sporum Ucticit 
veetuTn, et area converOtu mereatuaque Gracia, ac max Romx circa Sigillaria co- 
mitatus ett, identidem exotcuiatu ! Suet. Nera zxviii. 



* The assertion of Dio may be a comment on the complex term (arnica lacer- 
tLOla) applied to this master-miss by our author. Nero hoped to impose his eu- 
nuch-wife on the people, by giving him a female name — w>OfUK^t ^e ZaStfotp top 
Svo^y-^and thus excused his public kisses. Lib. lxxix. g. xiii. 
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For there, our young Automedon first tried 
His powers, there loved the rapid car to guide. 
While great Pelides sought superior bliss, 
And toy'd and wanton'd with his master-miss. 

Who would not, reckless of the swarms he meets. 
Fill his wide tablets in the public streets 
With angry verse ? when, through the mid-day glare. 
Borne by six slaves, and in an open chair, 
The forger comes, who owes his lavish state 
To a wet seal, and a fictitious date ; 
Comes, like the soft Maecenas lolling by, 
And impudently braves the public eye ! 
Or the rich widow, who, in secret, bruised 
A filthy toad, and the rank juice infused 

The end of Sporus is singular enongh to deserve a line. A few years after tlus 
transaction, he was ordered by Vitellus (then Emperor) to personate a nymph, 
who, in some pantomime, was to be carried oS* by a ravisher : and this creature 
^iranded in the face of the whole world with infamy of tl\e deepest dye, ac- 
tually put an end to himself, to avoid appearing on the stage, in the dress of a 
female ! 

Ver. 112. Comut like the toft Mjsceruu^ l!fc.'\ This great man seems to have 
been, at once, a beau and a sloven. Seneca says, he used to walk abroad with 
his tawdry tunic about his heels. He was so indolent, that when the praefect of 
the guards came to him for the countersign, or watch-word, he generally re- 
ceived him half undrest. His efieminacy is again noticed in the twelfth Satire. 

Yes. 114. Or the rich vddaw, (^c] The person here alluded to, says Madan, 
was Agrippina, the wife of Claudius, &c. It is not miusoal (and I speak it 
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Into sweet Calene wine, and, tender soul ! 
Reach'd to her thirsty spouse, the treacherous bowl. 
Now baffling old Locusta in her skill, 
She allows her simpler neighbours how to kill, 
And how to bear the spotted corpse along. 
Deaf to the murmurs of th' indignant throng. 



for the sake of critics of a much higher order than Mr. Madan,} for a commen- 
tator to note what is immediately before him, without deigning to cast an eye to 
the right hand or the left. The husband, in the text, is poisoned by a draught 
of wine ; Claudius was dispatched by a mushroom : but it is needless to pursue 
the subject. Poisoning husbands, unluckily, was not so rare an event in those 
days, that we should set an author at variance with himself to appropriate it 
It is sad to see Britannicus £Edl into this error i tdaliquando honui.'^For the next 
line, see' Sat. iiz. ver. 5. 

Vbr. 118. Ifam baffling oidLocutta, (5^.] This superannuated wretch, Locus- 
ta (or, as the commentators on Dio call her, Lucusta,) who seems to have re- 
duced the art of poisoning to a science, is frequently mentioned by the writers 
of Juvenal's time, with execration. She has been condemned to die for a thou- 
sand crimes ; but was kept alive by the besotted Claudius, as an useful instru- 
ment of state vengeance : and was, at length, employed against the very man, 
whose dark designs she was reserved to facilitate ! But so it ever is : the man 
who form'd the brazen bull, first proved its tortures ; and, as Shakspeare beau- 
tifully observes, 



'tis the sport to see the engineer 



tt 



" Hois'd with his own petar. 



Kero made use of her afterwards to destroy Britannicus, and, perhaps, Bmr- 
bus ; but upon the accession of Galba, she was dragged to execution amidst the 
shouts and insults of the populace. 
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Dare nobly, man, if greatness be thy aim. 
And practise what may chains and exile claim ; 
On Guilt's broad base, thy towering fortunes raise. 
For Virtue starves on — universal praise ; 
While Vice controls the penury of Fate, 
Bestows the sculptured vase, the antique plate, 
The lordly mansion, and the fiur estate. 

O ! who can see the step-father impure, 
The greedy daughter to his bed allure ; 
See, and suppress his feelings while he sees. 
Unnatural brides, and stripling debauchees ? 
When crimes like these on every side arise, 
Anger shall give the verse, that wit denies ; 
Force every dolt in Virtue's cause to write ; 
And make a poet in Minerva's spite. 

E'er since Deucalion and his Pyrrha stood 
On old Parnassus, (by the general flood 
Upraised,) and, taught by Heaven, behind them threw 
Their mother's bones, that softened as they flew. 

Veil 125. Far Virtue ttarva on^^iauvertal praitt /] This if prettily alluded to 
hy Maiftinger. 

«« —.....i.... in this avaricions age 
*' What price bears Honour \ Virtue ? Long ago 
'* It was but praised, and freezed ; but now-a-days, 
*' 'Tis far more cdd, and has nor love, nor praise." 
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Soften'd, and with the breath of life made warm, 
Assumed, by slow degrees, the human form ; 
Whatever wild desires have swell'd the breast, 
Whatever passions have the soul possessed, 
Joy, Sorrow, Fear, Love, Hatred, Transport, Rage, 
Shall form the motley subject of my page. 

And when could Satire boast so fair a field ? 
Say, when did Vice a richer harvest yield ? 
When did fell Avarice so inflame the mind ? 
And when the lust of play so curse mankind ? 
For now no more the pocket's stores supply 
The boundless charges of the desperate die : 
The chest is staked ! Muttering the steward stands. 
And scarce resigns it at his lord's commands. 
Is it a SIMPLE MADNESS, I would kuow. 
To venture countless thousands at a throw, 
Yet want the soul a single piece to spare. 
To clothe the slave, that shivering stands, and bare ? 

Who call'd, of old, so many seats his own. 
Or on seven sumptuous dishes supp'd alone ? 

Ver. 159. Who ealVd (f cldf to meaty teatt bu awn. 

Or on teven tumptuaut duba Mfp^d ahne ?] Juvenal might well ask 
this ; for the ancients did neither. Their usual eating-room was the atriumi or 
common-halU which was open to the view of every passer-by ; and they had 
rardy more than two plain dishes. Even the first men of the state, says VeUei- 
us, (lib. II. c. iii.) were not ashamed to dine and sup there ; nor had they any 
dish, which they had blushed to expose to the meanest of their fellow-citizens. 
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Then plain and open was the frugal feast, 
And every client was a bidden guest ; 
Now for the scanty dole aloof they wait, 
Nay, scramble for it at the outward gate* 
And first the porter, trembling for his place, 
Walks round and round, and pries in every face J 

Vbr. 162. Jndnerj client na* a bidden guewt ; fjV.] The old Repnblicani 
to admit the cHcnts, who attended them from tiie forum, to supper. Under 
the Emperors, this laudable custom was done away, and a little basket of meat 
given to each of them to carry home. Nero (Suet xvL) ordered a small sum of 
money to be distributed instead of meat, and Domitian brought back the former 
practice. Whether any changes were subsequently introduced, is not ceruinly 
known, but we here find, that money was again distributed : perhaps, the 
choice was in the patroa« The sum was a hmulred quadrants, pieces something 
less than a farthing, and making, in all, about fifteen-pence of our money* 

As this is the first |Jace in which the names of patron and client occur, It 
may not be amiss to say a few words on the relative situations of two classes of 
men, which comprehended nearly all the citizens of Rome« A patron then, waft 
a man of rank and fortune, under whose care the meaner people voluntarily put 
themselves, and, in consequence of it, were denominated his clients. The pa« 
tron assisted his client with his influence and advice, and the client, in retumi 
gave his vote to his patron, when he sought any office for himself, or his friends* 
The client owed his patron respect, the patron owed his cfient protection. The 
institution of this state of mutual dependance, which commenced with the mo- 
narchy, was attended with the happiest effects ; and, for the space of six centu- 
ries, we find no dissentions or jealousies between the two parties. But as riches 
and pride increased, new duties were imposed on the clients } they were harac 
sed with constant attendance, and mortified by neglect : in a word, they were 
little better than slaves. 

They had yet other causes of complaint ; and Juvenal, who appears, from an 
epigram addressed to him from Spain, by his friend Martial (see Sat. xi.), to 
have deeply felt the degradation he describes, sometimes speaks of it with pa« 
thos, and sometimes with indignation. But of this, elsewhere. 
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Lest, strangers to the patronage you claim , 

You take the largess in a borrowed name ; 

When recognised, you then may hope to share,— 

And now he bids the sons of Troy draw near, 

The noble sons ; for these besiege the door, 

E'en these, and wrest their pittance firom the poor ! 

" Dispatch the Praetor first,*' the steward cries, 

" And next the Tribune," " No, not so," replies 

The freedman, bustling throdgh — " first come, you 

know, 
" First served ; and I may claim my right, I trow — 
" Though born a slave (for why should I deny 
" What my bored ears evince to every eye). 



Ver. 170. And nan he hid* tie wns of Tro/ dram near, l^c^ The old nobility 
of Rome affected to derive their origin from the great families of Troy. The 
satire here ia very poignant : vain of their rank, they were careless of their ac« 
tions, and swelling with the dignity of their ancient blood, were mean enough 
to be found scrambling amongst the poor, for a few paltry halfpence. 

Ver. 177. TbougB bom a tlave, i^cJ] The original is *' though bom near the 
Euphrates," i . e. in Armenia, or rather in Cappadocia, from whence the Ro- 
mans were chiefly supplied with domestics. From the freedman*s appeal to the 
holes, or as Juvenal contemptuously calls them, the windows in his ear, ic would 
seem as if the meaner Asiatics all wore ear-rings at that time (as, indeed, they 
still do) — and this explains one of Cicero's best jokes. His rival, Octavius, 
said to him rather rudely one day as he was pleading, " I can't hear what you 
say;" " and yet," replied the orator, " you were wont to have your ears well 
bored !" A bitter retort ; for the family of Octavius, though then ennobled, 
was supi>osed to have come originally from beyond sea, in a mean condition. 
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** The rent of five good mansions now I touch ; 
" Your boasted nobles ! can they say as much ? 
" There's poor Corvinus, of patrician stock, 
" Tends for a groat a day, a grazier's flock : 
" Tut ! I can buy 'em all ; then, wherefore, pray, 
" Should I be pass'd ? No ; let the Tribunes stay/' 
Yes, let them stay ! Thine, Riches ! be the field, — 
It is not meet that he to Honour yield, 
To SACRED Honour, who with whiten'd feet. 
Was hawk'd for sale so lately through the street. 
Pernicious gold ! though yet no temples rise. 
No altars to thy name, perfume the skies, 



Ver. 183. Tut / lean buy 'em all/ bfc,"] In the original, thefreedman boasts 
that he can buy Pallas and the Licinii ; this is going a little too far, for Pallas, 
in particular, was immeasurably rich. He \ras the freedman of Claudius, a 
weak prince, who lavished unbounded wealth upon his favourites, and impo- 
verished himself. When he complained of the emptiness of his treasury, some- 
body observed, and not badly, as Tacitus remarks, that it would be full enough, 
if his two freedmen (PaUas and Narcissus) would condescend to take him into 
their firm. 

Pallas outlived Claudius, and was for some time in high favour with Nero, but 
was involved in the disgrace of Agrippina, and dismissed the court. He was now 
grown old, but as the strength of his constitution still threatened to disappoint 
the eager avarice of the ^Emperor, he broke through all restraint, and put him 
to death for the very wealth to which he trusted for safety ! 

The reader will observe, that the satire of Juvenal is incessant : the freed- 
man is made to select for his examples, either an old patrician grown poor, or 
new men Cnovi bomineij got into power from nothing. 
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Such as to Victory, Virtue, Faith, are rear'd, 
And Concord, where the clamorous stork is heard, 
Yet is thy full divinity confessed, 
And thy shrine ^'d in every human breast. 

But while, with anxious eyes, the great explore 
How much the dole augments their annual store, 
What misery must the poor dependants dread, 
Whom this small pittance clothed, and lodged, andfed? 
Wedged in thick ranks before the donor's gates, 
A phalanx firm, of chairs and litters, waits : 
Thither one husband, at the risk of life. 
Hurries his teeming, or his bed-rid wife ; 
Another, practised in the well-known art. 
With greater cunning tops the beggar's part, 
Plants at his side a close and empty chair ; 

^^ My Galla, master give me Galla's share." 

*' Galla !" the porter cries ; " let her look out ;" 
" "Sir, she's asleep : nay, give me.. .can you doubt!" 

What rare employments waste the clients' day ! 
First to the great man's door they speed their way ; 

Vsa. 209. Wbat rare employmaaf v>tute tbt cliaOt* daj^, ^c] The day is 
^tingttished by nearly the same employments in Martisl : 

'• Prima Salatantes atque altera continet hora, 

** Exercet raucos tenia causidicos, 
" In quintam varios extendit Roma labores, 

** Scxta quies Ussis, septima finis erit." 
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Thence to the forum , to support his cause, 

Last to Apollo, learned in the laws, 

And the triumphal statues ; where some Jew, 

Some mongrel Arab, some I know not who, — 

Has impudently dared his own to raise, 

Fit to be p against, or — what you please. 

Returning home, he drops them at the gate ; 
And now the weary clients, wise too late. 
Resign their hopes, and supperless retire. 
To spend the paltry dole in herbs and fire. 

Vek. 211. Tbenoe totU fonnn, (^c] Here, i. «. in the forum mS* •{ox'''' 
(for there were several others scattered about the city,} the public basiness was 
chiefly carried on. ApoUo, who is mentioned in the next line, stood in the forum 
of Augustus, and acquired the legal knowledge, for which he is so handsomel/ 
complimented, from the lawyers, who frequented the courts of justice established 
there. The " triumphal statues" stood also in this forum ; they were those of 
the most eminent persons who had appeared in the state from the earliest ages. 

Ves. 213. — ^ vibere wme yen, IS^c."] The indignation of the poet has in- 
volved him in obscurity. It b not easy to say who is meant here ; and the com- 
mentators have taken advantage of the uncertainty to display a world of curious 
research. Holyday, who recapitulates their conjectures, concludes, with every 
appearance of reason, that it was one Tiberius Alexander, a renegado Jew, 
who embraced the Religion of Rome, and was made prefect of Egypt. He 
was the first to declare for Vespasian, (Tacit. Hist. xi. 79,) to whose party he 
brooght a vast accession of strength, and was therefore, probably, honoured 
with a statue. Alexander's partiality to this prince, however, did him no great 
credit with our author; whose hatred of Domitian was such, that he seems' to 
have looked with abhorrence— 

« __^._ Qjj gji unfortunate souls 

" That traced him in his line." 
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Meanwhile, whatever earth and sea afford, 
Of rich or rare, will heap their patron's board : 
j He from the vacant couch, where stretch'd he lies. 
Rolling o'er many an orb his e^;er eyes, 

« 

Will cull forth one of special worth and note ; 
And cram an ample fortune down his throat. 
But who, (for not a flatterer will be there), 
Who such luxurious sordidness can bear ? 
See, he requires whole boars ! serves up a beast 
To his own maw, created for a feast ! 
But mark him soon by signal wrath pursued ; 
When to the bath he bears the peacock crude, 
That frets, and swells within ; — thence every ill, 
Spasm, sudden death, and age without a Will ! 

Ves. 223. Ht from, the vaeant couch, tJfcJ] Seneca somewhere says, that 
good cheer without a fiiend to partake it, is the entertainment of a wild beast. 
And the poet Alexis, 

Go and be hang*d thou solitary glutton. 

Thou house-breaker ! 
Vek. 225. Nam de totpulcbrit, ct lath arlnbut, et tam 

Antiquit, (5V.] Jd bunc locum nihil videre interpretes, says Grx- 
Tius ; who is not a whit clearer sighted in the matter than the rest, I conceive 
that the satire is here levelled not so much at the gluttony, as at the extrava- 
gance of this secret gormandizer ; who possessed such a number of laige, beau- 
tiful, and antique orbs,* as to be somewhat embarrassed in the selection of one 
for his immediate use. 



* So Juvenal calls the upper part of the table, which was formed of the most 
rare and costly materials, and never of the same substance with the feet. See 
■ Sat. XI. vcr. 191. 
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Swift flies the tale, by witty spleen increast. 
And furnishes a laugh at every feast : 
The laugh his friends not undelighted hear, 
And, fallen from all their hopes, insult his bier. 
Nothing is left — nothing for future times. 
To add to the full catalogue of crimes ; 
The baffled sons must feel the same desires, 
And act the same mad follies, as their sires. 
Vice has attained its zenith. — Then, setsail. 
Spread all thy canvass to the favouring gale — 



The prodigality of the Romans knew no bounds in the acquisition of these 
fivoinrite objects of luxuiy : the elder Pliny says, that two were exposed^lo sale 
amongst the effects of Asinius Gallus, which produced more than the price of 
two manors I 

Vsa.337. The laugbbUfriendt not ladeligbted bear. 

And fallen from all tbeir bopet, nuuit bis bier, tStcJ] We have a 
good instance of this in Pliny. Domitius Tullus amused himself, during a long 
life, with feeding the hopes of these will-hunters, se eapUmdum pnebuit, and yet 
left his fortune to the heir-at-law ; upon which they began to abuse him. There 
is humour in the following passage. Ergo^aru tola eiviuue temumu : alii (tdL 
taplataret) fiction, i^gratum, itnmemorem loquuntur, teque ipeoe, dum insectantur 
iUum, turpiutini* eonfeuionibut produnt, qui de ilio uti de patre, avo, proavo quaei 
arbi querantur ; alii contra boc ipman laudibus Jerunt, quod tit Jhutrattu improbat 
tpa bominum, quoe eic dedpere pro moribue temporum prudentia ett» Lib. vxzx. 
Epist. xviiL 

The glutton, in the text, is prevented from remembering his parasites by the 
suddenness of his death, which did not allow time for a Will. Hence the comi* 
cal mixture of rage and ridicule, with which they pursue his obsequies : 

«' Ducitar inuis pUudendum funiis amicis" 
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F. Hold : . . .Where's the genius for so vast a theme ? 
And where the liberty ? Or dost thou dream 
Of that rude plainness, (plainness, that I dare 
Nor name, nor hint at,) which allow'd whilere, 
Our sires to pour on vice without control, 
The impassioned dictates of the kindling soul ? 
Touch Tigellinus now, and thou shalt shine, 
(Such the vast diflFerence 'twixt their days and thine,) 

VxR. 251. Taueb Tigellmut nan/, Is^c.'] Fielding makes Booth, in the other 
world, inqtnre of Shakspeaune the precise meaning of the famous a|x»tn^he of 
Othello, " Put out the light," Sec. ; and if some curious critic had done the same 
of Juvenal, respecting the sense of the following lines, he would have done a 
real service to the commentators, and saved an oeean of precious ink, whi^ has 
been wasted on them to little purpose. The lines stand thus in the old editioiay 
as cited bj Lipsius. 

Pone Tigellinura, tzda lucebis in iUa «» 

Qua stantes ardent, qui flxo gutture fumant, 
" £t latus mediam sulcus diducit arenam." 
« Touch but Tigellinus, and you shall shine in that torch, where they stand 
'* and bum, who smoke, fastened to a stake, and (where) a wide furrow divkks 
" the sand." 

The dreadful conflagration which laid waste a great part of Rome in the reign 
of Nero broke out in the house of TigeHinus. As his intimacy with the £mpe« 
ror was no secret, it strengthened the general belief, that the city was burned 
by design. Nothing seems to have enraged Nero so much as this discovery i and 
to avert the odium from his hvomitc, he basely taxed the Christians with hav« 
ing set fire to his house. Under this pretence, thousands of these innocent vic- 
tims were dragged to a cruel death. The Emperor, says Tacitus, (Ann. xv. 44,) 
added insult to their sufferings : some were covered with the skins of wild 
beasts, and worried to death by dogs ; others were crucified, and others again 

WEXB SMEAHBD WITH INFLAMMABLE MATTER, and LICRTEP UP WHEN 
THE DAT DECLINED, TO StAVE AS TOBCBES DVBIEO THE NIGHT ! This 



flC 
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In that pitched shirt in which such crowds expire, 
. Chain'd to the bloody stake, and wrapp'd in fire ; 

lut horrid species of barbarity sufiBciently explains the two first lines ; the re« 
i&aining one, it seems, is not so easily got over. 

I once supposed that a part of the amphitheatre might be separated from the 
rest by a *' wide fiirrow," or ditch, and allotted to this dreadful purpose : this 
idea, howeycr, does not seem to have occurred to any of the critics, (no great 
recommendation of it» I confess,) since they prefer altering the text, and 
seading, 

*' £t latum media sulciim deuces arena,'* 

*' And yoo shaO makci or draw out, a wide furrow in the sand." That is» 
say they, *' by tiuming round the stake to avoid the Barnes :" which, as the suf- 
ferer was fixed to it, he could not well do. If the alteration be allowed, I 
should rather imagine the sense to be, " when the pitched cloth, in which you 
are vrrapped, is burned out, your scorched* and half-consumed body, shall be 
dragged by a hook out of the arenai" In the translatjpi (for I am not quite 
satisfied with this last interpretation), I have taken " e^ for a disjunctive, and 
supposed the passage to relate to a separate punishment. Madan's, or rather 
Curio's, idea, that the expression is proverbial in this place, and mttup " la* 
bouring in vain," is almost too absurd for notice. <' Tou will be burned aftve if 
you touch any of the Emperor's favourites, and besides, you will plough the 
sand, you will lose your labour ! " 

There is yet another meaning adopted by some of the learned, and which is 
produced by a gentleman in his remarks on Madan's translation of this very line. 
** I am surprised (he says) that Mr. M. when he knew so much, should not 
have been acquainted with the following passage of Jos. Scaliger, which sets 
the whole in the dearest light. Stantibut ad palum dettinatU tmco (ne ntotatione 
eapitUpicem cadentem dedinarentj gutturi wfixo i lamina ardente pix -out unguen 
in eafut luptefielfat, ita ut rivi pinguedim* bumame per arenam tulcumfacerent. 
By this interpretation, so intuitively true, that, by one acquiunted with the facts, 
it might have been deduced from the vulgar text without the emendation of 
Scaliger," (rather of Lipsius, Sea/igero as Ferrarius says, mm improbantej, 
« the spurit of the poet is vindicated, history illustrated, and the image raised 
to its climax." 

VOL. I. (^ 
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Or writhing on a hook, be dragg'd around, 
And with thy mangled members, plough the ground. 
y. What ! shall the man who dnigg'd three uncles, 

three! 
Tow*r by in triumph, and look down on me ! 

I have seen enough of criticism to be alwm^ on raj guard against inteipre- 
tations " intuitively true." Human fat, whether dissolved " in streams," or, 
as this gentleman translates it, '* drop by drop," could scarcely make a wide 
furrow in the sand ; and, indeed, both Ferrarius and Vossius, who had this 
intexpretation of Scaliger's before them concur in rejecting it as improbable. 
With respect to the " illustration of histoiy," the former adds, *< ^ua ScaHgtr 
de lamina etpiet adhibita ObrUtiamt aa palum, non menUni mt apuad cUiot legine / 
I see no reason to alter my translation. 

To return to TigeUinus; he was recommended to Nero by his debaucheries. 
After the murder of Biirrhus» he succeeded to the command of the praetoriaii 
guards, and abused the ascendency he had over the Emperor, to the most dread- 
ful purposes. He afterwards betrayed him } by which, and odier acts of perfidy* 
he secured himself, during the short reign of Galba. He was put to death by 
Otho^ to the great joy of the people ; and he died as he had lived, a profligate 
and a coward. 

Who the person was that is here alluded to under his name, cannot now be 
known. Trajan, though a good prince en the whole, had many faiUngs. He 
is covertly taxed, as I have observed, in this very Satire, for his lenity in the 
affair of Marius ; and the blood-suckers of Domitian's time seem to have yet 
had too much influence. He was, besides, addicted to a vice which we shall 
have too frequent occasions to mention, and consequently surrounded by effemi- 
nate and worthless favourites, whom it might be dangerous to provoke. For 
these, and other reasons, Juvenal seems to have legarded him with no great 
kindness ; and, indeed, if the state of tilings be truly represented, we cannot 
arcuse him of injustice. 

Ver. 257. What! shall tie man nko drugged three unclet, i^c] <* StiH 
hairping on TigeUinus :" tret enim hahitpatruot quot fftmict, ut eorum bttreditati* 
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F. Yes ; let him look. He comes : avoid his way, 
And on your lip your cautious finger lay : 
Crowds of informers follow in his rear, 
And if you say but " Lo !" will overhear. 
Bring, if you will, ^neas on the stage. 
Once more the fierce Rutilian to engage ; 
Make stem Achilles bleed in epic strain, 
And ^^Hylas! Hylas!'' fill the sh(H^ in vain. 
Harmless, nay pleasant, shall your verse be found, 
You bare no ulcer, and you probe no wound. 



bu» pothttm', venaio abntnmtg mbiraetuque anmUit, et/M tabulU signatit, bdorc' 
dUtaea mmmo tcden eomeeuttts ett. VaL Prob. 

It appean that Juvenal reaUy had some one in view, whote enormities bore a 
irondcrfiil umilarity to thoie of TigeOiniis. The foiiger 

*• ■ who owed his Uvish state 
« To a wet seal, and a fictitions date," 

isdescribed in the very words of this quotation ; and if the reader will have the 
goodness to turn to v. 112, he will probably be convinced that the person there 
aUnded to, was some worthless minion, who derived his confidence in guilt from 
the partiality of a powerful protector. 

VxK. 363. Bring, if you mil, JBnea* en the tt^ge, (^c] Pliny has a pas- 
sage on this subject neariy to the same purpose. Not enim qui in forof verisque 
iiti6u9 terimur, naUtummaiitiit quamw nolinuu, additdnaa. Schola et auditorium^ 
vtjicia eatua, ita ru intrmu imioxia ett. The same thought too, is touched with 
humour by Beaumont in the Knight of the burning Pestle. 

iW. By your sweet favour, we intend no harm to the city. 
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But when Lucilius, fired with virtuous rage, 
Nerves his bold arm to scourge an impious age, 
Tlie conscious villain shudders at his sin. 
And burning blushes speak the pangs within ; 
Cold drops of sweat from every member roll, 
And growing terrors harrow up his soul. 
Then tears of shame, and dire revenge succeed — 
Say ; have you ponderM well th' adventurous deed ? 
Now — ere the trumpet sound — ^your strength debate ; 
The soldier once engaged, repents too late. 

y. Yet I must write ; and since these iron times, 
From living knaves preclude my angry rhymes. 



Ou No, sir! Yes, sir. If you were not resolved to play the jacx, what need 
yott study for new subjects purposely to abuse your betters { Why could not you 
be content, as well as others, with the Legend of Whittington, the Story of 
Qpeen Eleanor, and the rearing of London Bridge upon woolsacks \ 

Vek. 369. But vjhen ImcHuu, ts^c."] In Randolph's Entertainment there U 
so adimrable a paraphrase of this passage, that I shall be easily fo^ven for 
producing it: 

•* When I (Sature) but frown'd in my Lucilius' brow, 

<' Each conscious cheek grew red, and a cold trembling 

" Freez*d the chill soul, while every guilty breast 

** Stood, fearful of dissection, as afraid 

« To be anatomised by that skilful hand, 

«■ And have each artery, nerve, and vein of siOf 

" By it laid open to the public SC091." 
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I point my pen against the guilty dead, 
And pour its gall on each obnoxious head. 

Yes. 281. / pMnt my pen agaibut the guilty dead, ^c] Hall, on the con- 
trary, 

" I will not ransack up the quiet grave, 

" Nor born dead bones as he (Juv.) example gave, 

" I tax the living, let the ashes rest, 

•* Whose faults are dead, and nuled in their chest. 

But Hall, like his predecessor, makes use of dqiarted names; so that the gene- 
rosity is more in appearance than reality. The design of both was the same ; 
and nobody was deceived. 



SATIRE n. 



THIS Satire contains an irregular but animated attacki upon 
the hypocrisy of philosophers and reformers ; whose ignorance^ 
profligacy^ and impiety, it exposes with just seyerity. 

Domitian is here the hero : his vices are covertly or openly al- 
luded U>9 under every diffei'ent name ; and it must give us a high 
opinion of the intrepid spirit of the man who could venture to pro- 
duce and circulate, though but in private, so fJEUthfiil a representa- 
tion of that ferocious and blood-thirsty tyrant. 

The difficulties in the way of translating this Satire, are scarce- 
ly to be conceived but by those who have made the experiment : 
if my success were but at all equal to my pains, I should dismiss 
it with some degree of confidence* 



SATIRE II. 



V. 1—10. 

O9 FOA an eagle's wings ! for I could fly 
To the bleak regions of the polar sky, 
Whene'er they make morality their theme 
Who live like Bacchanals, yet Curii seem ! 

Devoid of knowledge, as of worth, they thrust 
In every nook some philosophic bust ; 
For he, amongst them, counts himself most wise, 
Who most old sages of the sculptor buys ; 
Sets most true Zenos', most Cleanthes' heads. 
To guard the volumes which he.. -never reads. 



Vbb. 4. TVbo live Hie JBaecbwuUt, yet Curii teem r\ The frngalitjr and absti- 
nence of the Curii, seem to have been proverinal. See Sat. ixi. and xi. 

Vxs. 9. SeU moit true Zenot*, moet Cieantbei' beadi, ^c] As theie philoso- 
phers were notorious above aD others, for the shrewdness and subtilty of their 
disquisitions, there is a considerable degree of humour in our author's making hb 
blockheads fix on their busts, for the purpose of ornamenting their libraries. 

If we could suppose Lucian to have read Juvenal, (and he probably had) he 
might have this passage in his thoughts, when he wrote his illiterate book-hun« 
ter, Awm^vt^ xai xtM^CtSXta vmfAn^* Locher, who translated Brant's 
VOL. !• R 
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Trust not to outward shew ! in every street 
Obscenity in formal garb you meet- 
And dost thou, hypocrite ! our lusts arraign, 
Thou t of Socratic pathics the mere drain ! 

Ship of Fools, had imdoufaitedly both Juvenal and Lucian before him, when he 
gave the following version, 

*' Spem quoque nee parvam coUecta volumina prxl^ent, 
« Calieo nee verbum, nee libri sentio mentem, 
*< Attamen in magno per me aeiyaatur honore." 

For the rest ; if another Brant were to arisei and incline to fumiih out a caigo 
of fools from the stock in hand, I much doubt whether t^e " iUiterate book- 
hunter*' would not still be the first he would put on board. 

Ver. 11. Tnut not to outwtrdibem / lSfc.'\ Martial has a pleasant epigram on 
this passage. A lady of his acquaintance, anxious to get, what he calls, a true 
husband, had tried liz, and failed ! But they were feps. it seems ; he therefore 
advises her to have recourse to the rough and hirsute, whom he describes in the 
very words of Juvenal ; though even then he does not flatter her with any gret^^ 
^opes of suocen^ (Lib. vxz. 5a) 

" Quaere aliquem Curios semper Fabiosque loquentemj^ 

*< Hirsutum, et durS rusticitate trucem, 
*' Inveniea : sed habet tristis quoque turba cinmlae, 

*< Difficile est vbko nubere, Galla, vxbo." 

Vba. 14. Thou I <f Socratk patbict the mere drain /] This line has given of* 
fctKe to some of the critics, who consider it as a wanton attack upon Socrates ; 
while others, on the contrary, justify it, from the alleged propensities of that 
philosopher. This is no place to enter into a vindication of his character^ 
which I believe, and which every good man must delight to think, unspotted ; 
nor, indeed, does Juvenal afford the least occasion for it. The opposite terms, 
Socratico* cinadoe, conveyed not, in his mind, the slightest censure : they are 
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Thy rough and shaggy limbs might seem designed 

The index of a fierce, and v]g(xt>us mind ; 

But all's so smooth below, the surgeon smiles, 

** And scarcely can, for laughter, lance the piles.'* 

Gravely demiu-e, in wisdom's solemn chair^ 

{His heeding eyebrows longer than his hair,) 

In silent state, the affected stoic sits^ 

And drops his maxims on the crowd by fits^ 

Yon tottering pathic, whose wan looks betrays 
His rank debaucheries, and more rank disease, 
With patience I can bear ; he braves disgrace, 
Nor skulks behind a sanctimonious face : 

Inexdy a contmuation of the donbie image with whiich he began, and must evi- 
dently be zeferred to the tjm Qtriot mnutlant, &c. It is extraordinary that the 
mistake should be so general, since whatever contempt our author might feel for 
the rabble of Grieek philosophists, he never mentions Socrates but with the high- 
est respect. He quotes him as a pattern of moderation and virtue in the last Sa- 
tire but one ; and few of his readets have foigotten, I trust, that most beautiful 
designation of him in the address to Calvinus 



« 



duldque Senex vicinus Hymetto, 



'* Qui partem acceptx sxva inter vinda cicutx 
*' Accusatori nollet dare. 

But the misapprehension has had another iU eBect; it had induced those who 
thought well of Socrates (and the learned Frideaux among the rest) to suspect 
the integrity of the text, and alter Socraticos into Sotadicos ! A most injudi- 
cious step ; for Sodates was certainly no hypocrite : indeed, he appears from 
Strabo, Athenxus, and Suidas to be so far from pretending to the character of 
R rigid monXist (^turpiiim ca*tig€ttor J that he openly wrote of, and recommended, 
the itiost detestable vices. 
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Him may his fcdly, or his &te excuse*-— 
But whip me those, who Virtue's name abuse. 
And soil'd with all the vices of the times, 
Thunder damnation on their neighbours' crimes. 

Why should I shrink at Sextus ? can I be, 
The foul Varrillus cries, more foul than he, 
More in&mous ? — ^the man who treads aright 
May mock the halt, the swarthy Moor, the white ; 
This we allow ; but all must hear, the while. 
The Gracchi rail at faction, with a smile. 



VsR. 31. Why §bould I ibrini at Sextiu? C^V.] The immediate deiign of the 
Satire here opens upon us. Varillus, a beggarly debauchee* had been threaten- 
ed by Seztus (a magistrate, it should seem) with the punishment due to a 
crime of which he was equally guilty. From this circumstance, Varillus takea 
occasion, first to claim impunity for himseK", and then to expose the hypocrisy 
of his judge ; which he aggraTates by a number of examples, till the charge is 
artfully brought to bear with accumidated force on Domitian ; to whom every 
vice here mentioned, is ultimately made to refer. 

V»R. 36. The Gracchi, Ijfc.^ The history of the Gracchi is an important one ; 
but too long to be given in this place. They were brothers,* nobly descended, 
and virtuously educated ; but, unfortunately, too ambitious : they were Czsars, 

* The difference of their characters is thus marked by Dio : exfi»^ /uw 
(Tiberius) ««' af%ms if ^iXtrtfAtaff xm i| avnts k icax/m t{Awi<Xfv, nr^h 
rapax*f^ rt fvnt «v, uai iyun roov^ptviro, x. t. a. Frag. 90. Plutarch is 
of a different opinion. Cicero speaks in the highest terms of Caius's abilities, 
T, Gracchtim Mqitutu$ ett C. Graechiu, quo ingenio / quanta gravitate dicendi ! ut 
doUrait boni omnet, nan ilia tanta ornanienta ad meliorem mentem voluntatemque 
esse canversa, Dc Arusp. Resp. xli. The aim of both seems to have been the 
t>btaining and securing of power by whatever means. 
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Who would not swear by every awfol name. 
If Milo murder, Verrea theft, should blame. 



bom near aoentwy befbrethtirtuae. Tliey proposed an Agnrian lav, and to 
get it pasaed, struck at the root of that liberty of wbich they professed them* 
advea the diampions ; and were g;iiilt]r of nnjustifiaUe viol e n ce - conceiving, 
perhaps, with odwr hasty reformers, that the end justified the means. They 
were mnrdered with eveiy drcmnstanoe of barbarity ; Tiberius, in the midst of 
his followers, by Scipio Nasica ; and Cains, some time afto-, by a mob more 
powerful, and more profligate, than his own. 

As Juvenal caUs them factious, we may be sure he thought tliem so ; and the 
opinion of so decided a friend to the liberties of his country, must necessarily 
have great wei^t in detennining the justice of their fiUl. But the nuachief» 
unfortunately, did not end with them : they had shewn what might be effected 
by an unbridled multitude ; and ambitious men, inferior indeed to the Gracchi in 
ability, but greater adepts in the easy arts of corrupting and inflaming the igno- 
rant, learnt from their example, to make a mote effectual use of the tremendous 
engine tkey first set in motion.* Elections were carried on by violence and 
cutrage, and men of moderate and patriotic views were driven from the 
service of the state. Then fo tt owed a dreadful tceoit-^ardedtmt ewieta, et 
Jraeta compagc ruebam. Sylla, and Marius, and Cinna, appeared upon the 
stage in succession, and thinned the worid by their bloody proscriptions. Others 
followed, equally sanguinary, till the people, weary of being disturbed to no 
end, and fatigued without direction or object, threw themselves, almost without 
a struggle, into the torpid arms of tyranny, as the only remaining refuge from 
anaithy and perpetual irritation. 

The reader will find some account of Verres, Clodius, &c. m the subsequent 
pages. 



* Here are some of the immetUate effects of the conduct of the Gracchi, ttQ* 
%jt>>sMvt t^tfoff sforotn^tt ^f e^rr avttj^u Dio. Frag. ST. 
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Clodius pursue adulteiers to the bar^ 

Caius tax Catiline ivith civil war. 

Or Sylla's pupils, aping every deed. 

Against his Tables of Proscriptiok plead ? 

Yet have we seen, — O shame for ever fled ! 

Warm from th' embrace of an incestuous bed, 

A barbarous prince those rigid laws awake, 

At which the Powers of War, and Beau^ quake, 

Ve&. 41. Or Sylla'9 fu^U, iSte,'] There were two TriumTirates, but Juvenal 
iJludes to the last, which was the moat bloody, and compoaed of Aoguatus, An- 
tony, and Lepidus. Both, indeed, took Sylla for their master, and both might 
have said with Shylock, '* the villainy yoa teach us, we will execute, and it shall 
go hard but we will better the instnictioa." 

Ver. 45. J Barbaroui ffrinee, (STc] The old scholiast will needs have Claudius 
to be meant here, but without reason : and, indeed, every circumstance marks 
out Domitian so strongly, that it is wonderful he should have oveilooked it. 
Claudius ndther revived the laws against adultery, nor caused his niece to pro- 
cure abortions. Domitian did both. He did worse : stained with every enor* 
mlty, he affected an outrageous zeal for the propagation of morality ; and under 
this hypocritical mask, inddged his savage disposition m the punishment of 
numbers, who probaUy thought themselves secure by his example. 

One curious instance of this I have already given (p. 16) from Dio ; but I 
forg^ to add what immediately follows : that during this fit of virtue, he put to 
death a woman convicted of unrobing herself before one of his statues ! 

The " law" mentioned in this line, was the yuUan de AdtUteriU, introduced 
by Augustus, and so called, not as some have supposed from his daughter, but 
from his great uncle, the Dictator, whose name at first he bore. It had fallen 
into disuse, but had lately been revived in all its force by Domitian ; for which 
Martial and Statins pay him many pretty compliments. His unfortunate niece 
Julia (v. 48), soon after this was written, followed her " abortive fruit" to the 
tomb; being killed by a potion stronger than ordinary. Fliny speaks with 
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E*en while his drugs were speeding to the tomb 
The abortive fhiit of Julia's teeming womb !— 
Ye hypocrites ! the worst of men shall hear 
Your fulsome admonitions with a sneer ; 
And, while their flagrant vices ye arraign, 
Turn, like the trampled asp, and bite again. 
A reverend brother late, amidst the crowd, 
With deep*dissembled virtue, cried aloud, 
'^ Where sleeps the Julian law?'' His zealous stndii, 
Enraged, Laronia heard, and smiled disdain — 
^^ O, blest," die cried, ^^ be these discerning times, 
^* That made thee censor of our heinous crimes! 
^* Blush, Rome, and fix>m the sink of sin arise ; 
*^ Cato the Third's descended fix)m the skies ! 
*^ But mirth apart ; in what sequester 'd street 
^* Did you, most fragrant sir, that essence meet, 

great indignation of Domitian's barbarous hypocrisy, in an allusion to this veiy 
circumstance. 27ec mhtote seeiere guam guid tUcitci wkbtttur JOom. ab$aaetn, inm 
auditanupie fOorneiianiJ danaiavit mettti, eum ipaeJratrUJUiani incetto non pot'* 
hiitiet iobttn, vaunt etiam oeddiuet! lab. iv. JcL 

Ver. 56. JSnraf^, Lanmia, UV.] Biitannicus Soroses this advocate for 
the sex to be the Laronia mentioned by Martial (Lib. 11. 32.) ; but this is little, 
if at all probable. The person, however, is immaterial ; and I only mention 
her for the sake of observihg, that the fable of the Lion and the Painter is ad- 
mirably illustrated by her attack*— which not only does away, in advance, several 
of the heaviest charges brought against the women in the Sixth Satire, but re- 
torts them with good effect on the men. 



46 
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Which scents your bristly hide ? What ! does it 

shame 
Your reverence to disclose the vender's name ? — 
^^ If ancient laws must reassume their course, 
Give the Scantinian first its proper force ; , 
Men, lordly men, examine, and confess 
Their vices greater, their indulgence less : 
Yet, unappall'd, their shrouded phalanx stands, 
Safe in its numerous, and united bands. 
I know your monstrous leagues; but can you find 
Our sex in interdicted pleasures join'd ? 
E'en Flora, though her life in lewdness past. 
Slept with CatuUa, and with Cluvia, chaste ; - 
While Hippo's brutal itch both sexes tried. 
And proved, by turns, the bridegroom and the bride. 
We ne'er, with mis-spent zeal, explore the laws, 
We throng no forum, and we plead no cause ; 



Ver. 65. If anciera iaw naut reanuime their courte. 

Give the Scantinian^ l^fc."] ' This was % law against mmatural lust. 
It took its name from C. Scantinius, tribmie of the people* who in the TOTth 
year of Rome was convicted by C. Marcellus of an assault upon his spn. The 
punishment at this time was a fine, but under the Christian Emperors the oflfence 
was made capital. 

Others, however, contend diat the law was so called from Scantinius Aricinus, 
who procured it to be passed; it not being usual (as they say) for laws to receive 
their tides from those who are the objects of them, but from those who intro- 
duce them. It may be so ; though this is not always the case— but the matter 
is of no great consequence. 
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Some few, perhaps, may wrestle, some be fed , 
** To aid their breath, with strong athletic bread : 
** Ye twirl the distaff with unmanly grace, 
'^ And spin more subtly than Arachne's race, 
'^ Bent o'er your daily task, like the poor jade 
** That, tether'd to a block, pursues her thriftless 

tradck 

" Why Mister's freedman heir'd his wealth, and 

why 
'^ His wife, while yet he lived, was bribed so high, 
•* Who knows not ? She must thrive who, sway'd 

by gain, 
" Can make a third in bed, and ne'er complain. — 
^^ On smother 'd secrets gold and jewels wait, 
" Then wed, my girls ; be silent, and be great. 

" Yet these are they who, loud in Virtue's cause, 
** Consign our venial frailties to the laws, 

Vsft. TO. Safe in its numerous, tSfeJ] Thus Lucan, 
«« ■ ipsa metus exsolverat audax 

" Turba suos. Quicquid multis peccatur, inultum tit" 

Ves. 80. See Sat. zi. ▼• 37. 

Via. 83. Bent o'er your daily task, like the poor jade 

That, tetber'd to a block, pursuet ber tbriftlete trade^l ** Mistresses 
of families," says the old scholiast, ** if they suspected their female slaves of 
too great familiarity with their masters, used, by way of punishment, to fasten 
them to a large log of wood before the door, and keep them to incessant labour, 
by dint of blows." 

VOL. I. S 
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^^ Andy while with partial aim their censure moves, 
" Acquit the vultures, and condemn the doves.'* 
Laronia paused ; — ^the zealots dared not stay^ 
But, awed by her bold truths, fled tremblingly away. 
Ah ! how shall vice be shamed, when loosely drest 
In the light texture of a cobweb vest. 
Thou, Creticus, amidst the wondering croud, 
At Procla, and Pollinea, rails't aloud ? 



Vba. 99. Tbou, CreHau, life."] Some will have this'to be a fictitious name 
formed from Crete, (the ju4g;es of that island being deservedly famous for the 
integrity of their decisions,) and ironicaDy given to some magistrate then in of- 
fice : others, with more reason, siq>pose it to be a real name \ and aj^ly it to a 
descendant of the great Metellus, who took the addition of Creticus from hia 
conquests. The scholiast says there was a learned pleader of this name under 
the Cxsars ; another, but of what profession I know not, is mentioned by Mar« 
tial, who addresses an epigram to him : and this, perhaps, is the person so in- 
^giiantly apostrophised here. 

What I have rendered a *< cobweb vest," is in the original msc/iifra/ that is, 
say the critics, tericas, vel bcmbydmu molli tubtexta* tubtemine, (^V. This I 
conceive to be confounding two things as distinct as sflk and cotton. Series 
veste* (I speak with hesitation) were what we now call fine cottons, imported 
into Europe then, as they were for ages before, from India, through the coun- 
try of the Seres, the modern Bocharia. Bombyciiue vettei, on the contrary, 
were of silk, and from a region much more remote. 

It is not easy to say when the use of these vests was first introduced into 
Rome : no mention of them is made during the times of the old repuUic ; so 
that they probably crept in with other luxuries, under the Elmperors. They 
were first appropriated to the ladies, and appear to have given no small offence, 
if we may judge from the frequent pelting they received. Seneca is pardcu^ 
larly severe agdnst them, and quotes, with some humour, two lines of P. 
Syrus. 
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These, thou rejoins% are ^^ daughters of the game." 
Strike, then — ^yet know, though lost to honest feme. 
The wantons would reject a robe so thin. 
And blush, while suffering, to display their skin. 



*' .fiqmsm est inducre nuptam vention textUem, 
*' Palam prottare nudam in nebuU Unci ! 
*' A woven wind should married women wear, 
*' And naked in a linen cloud appear !" 

And in a yery curiooi passage, tinctured with that pruriency of langua^ t* 
which, with reverence be it spoken, this grave philosopher was a little too 
prone ; wko tericat vestet, «i vutes voeatuLt nuit, in tptibw nibU ut quo defendi 
eorjMu out denique pitdor potsit .' qtubus tumptis tnuiier parum liquido nudam te non, 
eue jwrabit, Mtte ingetal mtmma ab igtiotU etiam ad commcrcimn gentilmi accer- 
gmtur, yt matroiue noitrse ne aduiterU quidem plus tut in cubiaUo quam inpuUico 
ottaidant. The adoption of them by the men, was therefore something of a 
novelty when Juvenal wrote ; and if we consider the fiishion of a Roman gown, 
we must allow that a brawny magistrate, sitting on his awful tribunal in fine 
muslin, was a sight calculated to provoke a less irritable spectator than our 
author. 

Vaa. 103. Tbenaantont v)ould refect a robe to tbin,"] The word which I have 
rendered robe is toga / this was peculiar to the men, as ttda was to the wo- 
men : but females of dishonest lives, and more especially such as were convict- 
ed of adultery, were enjoined by way of penance to appear in public in the tcga. 
Thus Martial, speaking of an effeminate wretch who walked out in it, says 

*' Thelin viderat in togft Spadonem, 

'* Danuuttam Numa dixit esse moecham." 

Hence ttolaia and togata came by degrees to signify the virtuous and the loose 
part of the sex. Martial can find no worse designation of his antagonist, than 
matrit tqgaut JUiut, in plain English, son of a w— ; and he upbraids an 



» 
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But Sirius rages with unwonted fire ; 
I glow, I burn ! quit then thy whole attire, 
And what thy perfect reason would debase. 
Madness, perhaps, may shelter from disgrace* 
O ! had our sires, with recent victory crown'd. 
And bleeding still from many a glorious wound. 
Brave mountaineers, that " daft the plough aside 
To meet the foe, a judge so drest descried, 
So lewdly drest ! how had the patriot train 
Burst forth, Avith mingled anger and disdain ! 
Lo ! robes that would a witness misbecome, 
Invest the censor of imperial Rome ; 
And Creticus, stem champion of the laws. 
Gleams through the tissue of pellucid gauze ! 
Anon from thee, as from its fountain head, 
Wide and more wide the raging pest will spread, 
As swine take measles from distemper'd swine. 
And one infected grape pollutes the vine. 

acquaintance for sending a ttola to a woman of no reputation, when a toga would 
have suited her better. 

" ■ ianthina donas ! 

•' Vis dare quae meruit munera ? mitte togam. 

The Romans seem to have borrowed this custom, as thejdid many others, from 
the Greeks, who, as Suidas says, had a law that prostitutes should wear a par- 
ticular dress, ras trmfsu oAim poftif» 
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And we, erewhile, shall see thee, lewdlier clad, 
(For none at once become completely bad) 



Ver. 122. And one infected grape polbttet the ^ine.'\ 

" Uvaque conspecta livorem dudt ab uva.'' 

It 18 probable, after all, that Juvenal meant nothing more by livor, than that 
ripening colour which the rustics of his time supposed grapes to acquire by look- 
ing at one another. In this case, the line wall not state the communication of a 
bad eSect, but simply of an effect ; the translation, however, agrees best with 
the other example. 

For the i«8t, this is a proverbial expression. I find it in many languages. 
<* One idum gets colour by looking at another" is said by Mr. Gladwin (in the 
Bahar Danush) to be a common phrase in Persiar— to signify the propagation of 
an opinion, custom, &c. 

Ver. 123. And we, erenbile, tballtee tbee, lewilierclad, 
(For none at once become compleuly bad J 
" Foedius hoc aliquid quandoque audebis amictu." 



Lubin would read almd, and, I think, judidously ; for Juvenal does not mean, 
as he is generally translated, " you will attempt a worse crime than this dress," 
but " you will assume a dress even more scandalous and flagitious than this:" 
—evidently alluding to his entering into the society mentioned below, which took 
the ornaments and attire of women. 

The observation that immediately follows (nemo repentefuit turpUthrwe) is a 
most important one, and cannot be too frequently, nor too deeply meditated 
upon. Dryden, or rather Stapylton, has rendered it 

" No man e'er reached the heights of vice at first," 

wWch is very correct ; though, if the laws of translation allowed, it might be 
given with more effect thus loosely. 

By just degrees we mount from crime to crime. 
And perfect villain is the work of time ; 
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Join that dire circle, which, in secret, decks, 
With flowing bands their brows, with pearls their 

necks. 
Sooths the Good Goddess with large bo wis of wine, 
And the soft belly of a pregnant swine. — 



Madsn has quoted a passage from some for go tten tragedy, which affords aa 
tkdmirablc comment on our author's remark : 

*' Never let man he bold enough to sajr, 

'< Thus and no farther shall my passion stray ; 

*< The first crime past, compels us on to more. 

And guilt proves fate, which was but choice before." 



u 



Beaumont has an allusion to it in his ** King and no King :" 

" There is a method in man's wickedness, 
" It grows up by degrees. I am not come 
" So high as killing of myself; there are 
" A hundred thousand sins 'twixt it and me, 
** Which I must do-^I shall come to't at la^t" 

And Cresset applies it very happily to the singular depravity of the unfortu- 
nate Ver- Vert : 

*• n d^mentit les c^cbres maximes 

*' Oik nous lisons, qu'on ne vient aux grands crimes 

** Que par d^gres. U fut un scel^rat 

" Frofis d'abord, et sans noviciat." 

Ver. 125. yoin that dire circle, vfbicb, ineecret, decie, 

With Jhwing bande their brant, viithpearU their nede, 
Sootht the Good Godbsss, &c.] We have here a piece of pri- 
vate history, which, from the silence of contemporary authors, cannot now be 
fully understood. Evciy one had heard of the Good Goddess, whoae mysterious 
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No female, strange perversion ! dares appear. 
For males, and only males, officiate here ; 
" Far hence," they cry, '^ unhallow'd sex, be found, 
^^ Hence, with your yelling minstrel's barbarous 

sound !" 



rites were performed widi «n extnordinarx appearance of sanctity, by women 
only (see Sat. vi.) ; and it would seem that a number of men» in those days of 
iireligion, had fonned themselves into a society for the sole puipose of bur- 
lesquing them : 

•* Atque utinam ritus Teteres, et puUica saltern 
** His intacta maUs agerentur sacra."—— 

but the memofy of my readers will supply them with an instance, where rites 
more sacred, and mysteries more divine were polluted— 911111 ve&tt oecultitm pere^ 

To make the ridicule more complete, the ancient society adopted as much of 
the established ceremony as possible ; the object of worship, and the sacrifices, 
were the same ( and as the women, for the sake of greater secrecy and security, 

met in the house of the Consul or Pradect, these assembled in a private house, 
and not in a temple ; but here the xtsemblance ceased, and all besides was de- 
bauchery and profination. 

The commentators, however, maintain that Juvenal alludes, in the above 
passage, to a college or brotherhood founded by Domitian at Alba, in honour of 
Minerva, to whom (on account of his superior wisdom and virtue, I suppose) 
he fancied himielf related. But this appears to be altogether improbable, from 
Suetonius's account of the institution : CeUbrabat et in Albano qitotamuM ^uin- 
quatria Idinero€f ad eolUghnn itutituerat ,• ex quo eorte ducti maguterio/ungeren* 
iur, ederentque eximias ^enatione» et tcemeot ludoe, euperque oratonim acpoetarum 
eertamina. There are no features of similarity. Add too, that Statius (in 
a poem to his wife) boasts of having obtained three prizes in these contests 1 
and he was a man little likely to be connected with a bond of catamites and 
atheists. 
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(At Adiens thus, while all the city slept^ 
Cotytto's priests her secret orgies kept, 
And in such wanton rites their vigils past, 
That e'en Cot3rtto thought them too unchaste.) 
These with a tiring-pin their eye-brows dye, 
Till the full arch give lustre to the eye, 

Ver. 137. These noitb a tiritig-fiin their eye^/rcmt ^dye, {5*0.] Wc are now 
admitted into the interior of this society, and behdd the members at their seve* 
ral employments. These are well imagined and strongly painted : and if the 
mention of Othohadnot, unfortunately, brought Domitian to the author's recol- 
lection, and occasioned a long digression for the sole purpose of attacking one 
who was probably dear to that prince, I know not where wc should have found 
a higher-coloured picture, than that of the detestable group before us. 

The custom of darkening and extending the arch of the eye, seems to have 
been derived from the East, where it prevailed from the earliest ages. We 
read of Jezebel (2 Kings, c. ix. v. 30) that she " painted her face and tired her 
head, and looked out of the window." In the Hebrew, it seems, it is " abe 
put her eye* in paint" that is, says Bishop Patrick, in ttibium (the word em- 
ployed by Juvenal's commentators) " which made the eyes look black, and was 
accounted beautiful ; and also dilated the eyebrows, and made the eyes appear 
big ; which in some countries was also thought amiable." Britannicus seems 
to have thought with our translators of the Bible; perocultUf says he, intdlige 
genat, qUit inficiebantur ; while the Septuagint renders the Hebrew, and rightly, 
as I suppose, natt If^^CeX wm^y xau istfjifjuawn ths opBtckf/Ais m/rvf, x. r* «• 
To effect this, an iiflpalpable violet-coloured powder was taken up with the 
sharp point of a steel or silver needle, and applied to the inner surface of the 
lids : this was supposed to give the eye a brilliant humidity, a lascivious lustre, 
altogether irresistible. ' From the East it travelled to Greece, where we find 
frequent allusions to it. Anacreon desires the painter to give his mistress such 
an eye, that the portrait may resemble the original. 

Ex«T^ ^\ ova;r EKEINH, 
To Xikii^orus avroffvtj 
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That, trembling, darts lascivious glances ; Those 
Swill from a glass Priapus, and inclose, 



In Rome too, the custom seems to have been pretty general among the ladles, 
before the period we are arrived at; for Ovid mentions it among many other no- 
table receipts for increasing the power of their charms. Only instead of anti- 
mony (which appears to have been the Grecian pigment) the Romans used 
burnt coal : indeed, they used something stranger still — raritatem, says Pliny, 
wpcrciUorum emendant cum fongU lucemarum, etjuligint qiue ett in rottrU earum. 
Lib. xxviii. This is the composition in the text. 

Holyday says (and it is a very singular saying) that '* the balls of their eyes 
were painted:" In this case tremtnte* vi'iQ. not have the idea of lustful, (hia 
word) but, quivering from the tenderness of the application : but this learned 
man was misled, I suspect, by too literal a translation of his authorities ; as 
the art he supposes, seems altogether impracticable. However this may be, 
the custom of which I have spoken, continued to prevail even in the decline of 
the empire, though it was zealously combated by some of the fathers. Nauma- 
chius, among much excellent advice which he gives the young women of his 
time, warns them not to blacken their eyet — ^which I the rather mention, because, 
though Holyday probably was not aware of the passage, it seems to favour his 
interpretation : 

Mn ^f (AtXaw rwan wo C\tfafoicri9 ovofvau 

Veb. 140. Smll from a glase Priaput, ^c] This vice is represented by the 
fabulist (at least it would seem so from the imperfect remains of a little apologue 
which have come down to us) as introduced in the days of Prometheus. The 
vice, as Shakspeare says, is " of good kindred," though not quit^ so highly 
descended : but it was not unusual with the ancients, when they could not satis* 
factorily account for the introduction of any abomination, to refer it to the 
" unwiser son of Japhet." A tacit acquiescence, as it appears to me, in the 
Scripture doctrine of original depravation. 

On the line before us it will be sufficient to remark, that it strongly charac- 
terises the profligacy of those wretches, who not only assumed the dress and 
manners of women ; but ostentatiously imitated the most abandoned part of 
them, in their unnatural propensities. 

VOL. I. T 
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I 

In cawls of golden wire, their length of hairy 
Light filmy vests of azure shield- work wear, 
And by their Juno bid their servants swear. 
These grasp a mirror — pathic Otho*s boast, 
( Auruncan Actor's spoil) where, while his host» 

Wnj the Elder compkuna of this detestable custom (Pvoem. Lib. xzxiii.^ 
Juxtre et artem vitiorum irritamenta, in poatiU libidinet atlare juwt, acper o^ 
9cemtatu lnb€re'—biberc ! say the commentators, imo edere : thus Martial, 



M 



Si vis esse satur, nostrum potes esse Priapum 

Ipsa licet rodas in^puna, punts eris." IaB. xiv. lzix» 



And thus a more ancient writer, 

^ Fulget, et in patinis ludit pulcheirima Nais, 

** Prandentihn inflammans ora decore suo 
*< Congrua non tardus diffundat jura minister, 

•* Ut lateat positis tecta libido cibis." 

I do not know whether it be worth while to add, that in the cabinet of cnnosv' 
ties, collected by the profligate Commodus, and af^ his death, exposed to sale 
by Pertinaz, there were several of these toys, these driUopoUt^ argemo, auro, 
eifore^ dtrcqut compontm. 

Vkb. 143. And by tSivr ywio bid their servants tmear.'] Biea swore by the 
male, and women by the female deities ; there are ezcepdons to be' found, no 
doubt, but Juno was always considered as exclusively belonging to the latter* 
For a man, therefore, to swear by her,' was the extreme of effeminacy and irre« 
ligion; and this probably was what chiefly recommended it to this worshipful 
fraternity. 

Ver. 144. Tiete grtup a mimir''-~patbic Otbo't boatt,"] Our author seems 
extremely hostile to Otho : he recollected, perhaps, the influence he possessed 
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With shouts, the signal of the fight requir'd, 
He viewed his mailed form ; viewed, and admired ! 



in the court of Hero, to whose pteawres he administered in the most shameless 
manner. With the usual versatility of favourites, he was the first to join 
Galba, against his too indulgent master ; and we now see him murdering the 
man whom he had contrihuted so much to advance. 

And yet he had some virtues. When his con^iances with the vices of Nero 
liad procured him the Province of Lusitania, he conducted himself like a just 

and merciful governor : and there is great reason to suspect, that the report of 

« 

his effeminate behavioiur ia the struggle with Vitdlius, is a satirical exaggera- 
tion. Let us hear Tacitus. Ncc illi tegne out corruptwn iuxu iterj (not a word 
of the MpeeulwmJ sed lorieajerrea, et ante ugna pedeHer, horridtu, inoomfitw, 
Jimueque dutimiii*. This rough and soldier-like appearance, so unlike his for- 
mer habits, added to his voluntary death, and the alleged motives for it, should 
have exempted him from the sarcastic triumph with which Juvenal pursues his 
end But the truth is, he was actuated by a spirit of hostility to the Flavian 
family, with whom Otho was a favourite — for Vespasian, who suspected Galba 
of a design upon his life, and therefore persecuted his memory, could not bat 
he well pleased with his murderer. 

'* Pathic Otho's boast" is pleasantly parodied from Virpl's vaiidi geatamen 
JbantUs as is Aumncan Actor** spoil, in the next line, from Jctorit Aurunci 
MpoUum — shewing, as Holyday expresses it from Lubin, ** that these base sin- 
ners as much esteemed of Otho's looking-g^ass, as Tumus dkl of the mighty 
spear which he won from Actor Auruncus." But these " base sinners" were 
not in possession of Otho's looking-glass, nor does Juvenal say so.— -They had, 
indeed a glass, and so had Otho— the indignation of the poet supplied the 
rest. 

Otho obtains no favour with Mr. Ireland : speaking of v. 151, he -says, 
" amidst the obscurity of this passage, which is very abrupt and unconnected, 
the meaning of Juvenal iflay be seen in some degree, perhaps, by referring to 
the history of the time. Galba entered Rome, Dio says, with his sword, hang- 
ing from his neck by a string, being too much crippled to hold it in his hand. 
What a triumph, the conquest of such a foe ! Otho's treachery, too, was re- 
markable in this affaur. H§ attended the Emperor, as his friend, to the Capi- 
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Heavens ! what a subject for the historic page. 

For the new annals of this favoured age, 

A Mirror, midst the arms of civil rage ! 

To murder Galba was — a general's part ! 

A Senator's, forsooth, to— dress with art ! 

The empire of the world in arms to seek. 

And — spread a softening poultice on the cheek ! — 

Preposterous vanity ! and never seen 

Or in the Assyrian, or the Egyptian queen, 

-SUiough That in arms near old Euphrates stood, 

And This at Actium the dire conflict viewed. 

No reverence for the table here is found ; 
But brutal mirth, and jests obscene go round : 

tol i then stole away to the camp, to bribe the soldiers, and left the poor dd 
man to be stabbed by his paitizans, who remained behind. As to his march 
against Viteliius, it was bat a march— for he quitted the field before the action, 
pretending that he could not bear the sight of citizens destroying each other t-— 
as if, adds Dio, he had not destroyed every body that stood between himself and 
the empire, vTKif h rst rt vottrtss xat tov Kaucrctfa, rov ri avroxpctro^ n avi/f 
7^ P«;fiii funvo'xs* Lib. lxiv. c. x. The only thing to be commended in him 
was his death. Plutarch says he lived full as badly as Nero, but died better : 
and Dio states this more strongly still, xaxtfa yi fAon at^^wojf ^no'euj xaXJaui 
atn9a>tf xai naxe^yfiravx my OL^jQn oftiaffafy of tret otvrns azniKKotyn,** 

Vbk. 159. No reverence for the table here Im found, Isfc."] Among many ab- 
surd, and many in^ious, tenets of the ancient theology, there are some to be 
found of excellent tendency, and not undeserving of imitation. Such, for m- 
stance, as the reverent attention with which they regarded their tables, at 
which the gods weivs constantly supposed to be invisible guests : 

« 
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They lisp, they squeal, and the rank language use 
Of Cybele^s lewd votaries, or the stews ; 

** Ante focos olun longis considere scamnis 

" Mos erat, et mensx credero adesse Deos." Ovid. Fan. 

This pleasing idea originated in the infancy of the yrorld, when both profane 
and sacred history assure us, that celestial intelligences, ^ on errands of super- 
nal goodness bent," did not disdain to sit and eat with men. Thus Catullus, 
in that noble burst of poetry which concludes his Peleus and Thetis, 

" Przsentes namque ante domus invisere castas 

" Saepius, et sese mortal! ostendere coetu 

'* Ccclicobey nondum spreta pietate, solebant." 

Whatever may be thought of this persuasion, the consequences of it were high- 
ly beneficial : for from hence arose that universal hospitality, in countries, and 
in times confessedly barbarous. From hence, too, that inviolable sanctity at- 
tached to the character of a poor man, and a stranger, who, for aught his en- 
tert^dner knew, might be a superior being in disguise. Such, at least, was the 
prevailing doctrine in the days of Homer : 



Ei<90v etrtyiata'ou* irpO' ya^ tktos tto'if a«7tfvTif 
Sinpoi Tf , SBri«/xoi Ti— — 



And to this the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews alludes. " Be not forgetful 
to entertain strangers ; for thereby some have entertained Angels unawares." 
c. xiiL ». 2. The same thought, too, u prettUy touched by Massmger's Angclo. 

** ■ I try'd your charity 

" When in a beggar's shape you took me up, 

" And fed (as you believ'd) my famish'd mouth. 

" Learn all from this, to look upon the poor 



] 
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Some wild enthusiast, silverM o'er with dge, 
Yet fired by lust's ungovernable rage, 
Of most insatiate maw, is named the priest, 
And sits fit umpire of th' unhallow'd feast — 
Why wait they then ? Why, like the Galli, say, 
Do they not seize the knife without delay. 
And hack at once their useless flesh away ? 



•' With gentle eyes, for in such habits, often 
'* Angels desire an alms. 

While the taUe was regarded as sacred, itfwt ri XMiet^ no light discourse 
was pemy^M there : hence we find the most grave and important conversations 
of the ai/cient philosophers to have taken place at it : conversations which 
began with a pious libation to the presiding power " though unseen," and which 
tended to the increase of wisdom and virtue. With reason, therefore, does 
Juvenal launch his indignation at this execrable society, who, not content with 
burlesquing the rites, profaned the wholesome customs, of their ancestors, and 
instead of the images of the Gods, (by the apposition of which they were used 
to consecrate it) placed upon the polluted table the instruments of impurity 
and vice ! 

Ver. 163. Of Cybele't lerod vcftariet, ^c] He alludes to the obscene buf- 
fooneries with which the feast of this mother of the gods was celebrated ; and 
which were so gross, that one who knew them wdl assures us, the parents of 
the actors in them were ashamed to be present at the rehearsals which took 
place at home, previous to the celebration of the festival. 

The Galli mentioned a few lines below, were the priests of Cybele : effemi* 
nate, debauched, and irreligious wretches, difiering in nothing but their being 
eunuchs from this respectable set. It is not without cause, therefore, that Ju- 
venal wonders why the latter preserve so trifling a mark of cUstinction ; the abo- 
Fition of which would completely assimilate them to thdr' worthy prototypes^ 
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Gracchus admired a trumpeter, or fife. 
And, witk an ample dower, became his wife : 
The contract »gn'd, the wonted bliss implored ; 
A cosdy sailer decks die nuptial board. 
And the new bride, amidst the wondering room. 
Lies in the bosom of th' accursed groom ! 
And do we now, O Peers ! a Censor need, 
Or an Aruspex f do not these exceed, 
These portents, all that Nature disavows, 
Of calving women and of lambing cows ! 

The lusty priest whose limbs dissolv'd in sweat, 
What time he danced beneath th' Ancilia's weight, 



Veb. 170. Graeebui admit^d, 4l^c.] Whether tlibi horrid transaction leall/ 
happened, as Jnvemd relates it, cannot novr be told, as none of his contcmpo- 
laries speak of it : certain it is, that Nero had set the example, and, as our 
author well observes, quit nonjueiet quod princeps f That I may not be obliged, 
as Tacitos says, to return to so disgusting a subject, Cm taphu eadem prodigen' 
tia narranda *hj I will give his account of it. ** At the feast of TigeUinus, 
the Emperor personated a woman, and was given in marriage to one of his fa- 
vourites called Pythagoras. The angurs assisted at the ceremony, the portion 
was paid, the genial couch prepared, the nuptial torches lighted up, and all 
which in a natural marriage is covend with darkness, frddy exposed to the 
View of the peo|4e." Jim. xv. 3S. 

Vsa. 176. And do xx naOf O Peert f a Center need. 

Or an Anupex ^ The first, says Holyday, purified the city fiom 
•ffences, by punishment ; the second from monstrous births, prodigies. Sec. bf 
sacrifices and expiations. It was the service of these that was now wanted. 
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Now lays the ensigns of his god aside. 
And takes the modest vestment of a bride ! 

Father of Rome ! from what pernicious clime 
Did Latian swains derive so foul a crime ? 
Say where the poisonous weed at first arose. 
Whose baneful juice through all thy offspring flows ; 

Ves. 180. The lusty priett, (5V.] It appears from this, that Gracchus was of 
a noble family, (indeed it is said so just below,) for such only were admitted 
into the college of the Salii, or priests of Mars, who had the care of the Ancilia. 
They vFttt twelve in number, and were so called from the extravagance of 
their gestures in their annual procession through the city. Plutarch gives a 
description of their dress, &c. which is very picturesque in the original.—* 
Tas itpas in><ras anaXafovan n rv Maprinf ijuwty ^irtxsr fuy wtoviufot 
^trajvtaxHff [Airpeuf ^s ^at>oca,ts vtjt§uo'(Atfo» vXxrtiauff neii Kfavn %aXx» 

rtvasf xfti /xtrftCoAar <* pvQfM ra^^ 'X^^^ft xau tsivx wmra ^ura fuy^AS %an 

Kts^vmr^ «i90^i$oynf • Vit. Kum- 

With respect to the Ancile, it was a circular, or oblong shield, which, in the 
days of Numa, fell from Heaven, and was looked upon as the Palladium of 
the city. To prevent its being stolen, as that of Troy bad been, the good king 
ordered eleven more to be made as like it as possible, and delivered them into 
the keeping of twelve of the most respectable families of Rome. It was these 
which were carried about the street in such boisterous solemnity. 

When we consider the disposition of the Romans, we shall be almost tempted 
to excuse the salutary fraud of Numa. In giving them a pledge of security 
from above, he evidently sought to check that suspicious ferocity, which in- 
duced them to see their safety in nothing but incessant warfare, and the depres« 
sion of their neighbours. Kor was the experiment a new one : these ayA^fiara 
^loviTv were frequent in the old world :— witness the statue of Pallas at Troy, 
of Cybele in Phrygia, of Diana in Taurus, of Minerva at Athens, &c &c. 
Though in some cases, these welUmeant deceptions seem to have answerefl the 
purpose of their employers, yet are they forever to be deplored, as having, in 
later days, taught men to use them, with little variation, in the fancied support 
of a cause which wants no such aids. 
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Bchdd ! a man for rank, for power renown'dy 
Marries a man I— -and yet, witih thundering sound, 
Thy braten helmet sdiakes not ; earth yet stands 
Fix'd on its base, nor feels thy wrathful hands ! 
Is thy arm ahorten'd ? raise to Jove thy prayer — 
But Rome no longer knows thy guardian care, 
Quit then thy charge to some diviner power, 
Of strength to punish in th' obnoxious hour. 
'' To-morrow, with the sun, I must attend 
" In yonder vale. So early ! why ? A friend 
" Takes to himself a husband there : — ^but who? 
" Nay, that's a secret ; — and has ask'd a few 
" Discreet acquaintance.^' Good ! — ^but wait a while ; 
And this, and other marriages as vile, 
Will openly affit>nt you, and appear 
Recorded in the " annals of the yeah." 

Meanwhile, one pang these passive monsters find^ 
One ceaseless pang, that preys upon their mind ; 



Ver. 904. Meamobilt, one pang, Is^c."] See the complaint of die cvnnchEii^ 
tropius, after his ditmisiion from the iurms of the Egyptian soldier. 



«< 



— — — pro ftors generis dmissima nostri ! 
*' Foemina cum senuit, retinet connubia partu, 
Uzorisque decus matris reverentia pensat : 
Not Lucina fugit, nee pignore nitinrar ullo." 

VOL. I. U 
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They cannot shift their sex, nor pregnant prove 
With the dear pledges of a husband's love* 
'Twas fixM by Heaven, that Nature's steady plan 
Should counteract the wild desires of man^ 
And wisely : — so the steril pathics die, 
Though bloated Lyde all her nostrums try, 
And the lewd priest of Pan his agile wand apply. 

. Ver. 212. And the lewd priegt of Pan bU agile wand afplyJ] The festival of 
the Lupercalia (to which Juvenal here alludes) seems to have been instituted in ho- 
nour of Paul by the herdsmen ; and the rites were such as their uncultivated 
minds would naturally suggest. A goat was sacrificed, and as that animal was 
the symbol of generation, the rustics who partook of it were supposed to have 
the faculty of communicating fiecundity to whatever they touched : they there- 
fore wrapt themselves in the skin of the victim, and ran about the fields with a 
thong or light wand in their hands, with which they gently struck the palms of 
the women who superstitiously threw themselves in their way. 

This festival was probably introduced into Italy by Evander ; who was found 
sacrificing by JEneas (see the beautiful description of it, ^neid. lib. vixi.) in a 
thick grove near the Palatine hill. As this was also the spot where Romulus 
and his brother were afterwards suckled by the wdf, it became douUy inte- 
resting to the Romans ; and here, therefore, they built their temple to Lupercus 
or Pan. 

The privilege of rendering the ladies fruitful, was not long confined to the 
rustics. Two societies of noble Romans were eariy instituted for this benevo- 
lent puipose, and a third was afterwards added by Julius Csnar, of which An- 
tony was a member: 

Quar. Antonius ! 

Anton, Caesar, my lord. 

Cefor. Forget not, in your speed, Antonius, 

To touch Calphumia : for our elders say. 

The barren, touched in this holy chase, 

Shake off their steril curse. Skahpeare, 



i 
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Yet these, O Heavens ! these monstrous acts appear 
Less monstrous than the net and three-fork'd spear 



This foUj continued long after the Introdnction of Christianity ; and is fi«- 
quentlj alluded to, in tenns of great indignation, by Lactantius, Minuciua 
Felix, Prudentius, and others. But in their days, some slight innovations had 
been introduced :— the ladies whe, when Juvenal wrote, only exposed their 
bare hands to the stroke, began now to strip themselves, to receive it more 
effectually. To sum up all in a word, this ceremony, indecent as it was, seems 
to have been one of the last Pagan superstitions that went out. It was abolished 
by Gelasius, and not without trouble : nay, the discontent ran so high, that 
the holy father was obliged to justify himself by an elaborate apology, which 
still exists : — €tfmd illoi, says he, tubiiu ifn ctarehant, e$ matrcnm tmdato corpore 

Ver. 314. Lest fnomtrout than the net and tbree-farVd tpear, Istc."] Holyday 
thinks it strange that Juvenal should fancy it more monstrous in Gracchus to 
become a gladiator than a wife ; ** the one being only a fault against honour, 
the other a crime against nature." He will, therefore, have it, that the poet 
does not compare the two, for the heinousness, but for the impudence in com- 
mitting them. But this was far from the mind of Juvenal, who thought as he 
spoke, and really believed this last action of Gracchus to be his worst— Yet 
tins, says Mr. Ireland, (in a remai# on the passage) may well be doubted. In 
the eighth Satire, he seems to go a step beyond this, and to consider the stage- 
playing of the great men, as still worse than their gladiatorship. Yet could he 
be of that opinion ? Perhaps it is an instance of that spirit of aggravating satire 
which so much distingiushes JuvenaL Whatever the vice is which he lashes, 
he bestows the whole of his fury upon it ; and in many places the climax of mo- 
ral reprehension is strangely perverted. 

However this may be» it is certain that the gladiatorship of the nobility was 
felt with the utmost horror by the writers of Roman history, whether native or 
Grecian. As I shall have an occasion to return to this subject, I postpone what 
I have to say on this adventure of Gracchus, to the eighth satire, where it is 
given more at large. 
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Of Gracchus, when he urg'd th' unequal fights 
And fled, dishonoured, in a nation's sight ! 
Though noblerlDom, than all that throng'd the place, 
Nobler than Paulus', Fabius', Manlius' race, 
Nobler than him whose gold the Shews supplied 
At which his base dexterity was tried. 

That angry Justice formed a dreadful hell. 
That ghosts in subterraneous regions dwell, 
That hateful Styx his muddy current rolls. 
And Charon ferries o'er unbodied souls. 
Are now as tales, or idle fables prized. 
By children question'd, and by men despised : 
Yet this, do thou believe. What thoughts, 

declare. 
Ye Scipios, (once the thunderbolts of war !) 
Fabricius, Curius, great Camillus' ghost ! 
Ye valiant Fabii, in yoursel^^s an host ! 
Ye daundess youths at fetal Cannas slain ! 
Spirits of many a brave, and bloody plain ! 
Declare, what thoughts your sacred rest invade. 
Whene'er ye spy an unbelieving shade ? 
— Ye fly, to expiate the blasting view ; 
Fling on the pine-tree torch the sulphur blue, 
And from the dripping bay dash round the lustraldew 
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And yet to these abodes we all must come ; 
Believe or not, these are our final home, 

VsR. 235. Te Jfyt to expiate tie bloiting view; i!fcJ] " The ancient manner 
of purifying those who were polluted by the eight or touch of impure objects, 
was vnth sulphur, and firt made of the unctuous pine:" they were also 
sprinkled with a laurel branch dipped in water. Juvenal's expression YB^-^cuperent 
iiutrari, si qua darentur, if they could get sulphur, &c. t. e. says Lubin, apud 
irferof ubi taiia Yoate fun emu ! I love a careful commentator, like Lubin. In 
the simplicity of his hearti good man ! he sometimes ventures to suspect the 
veracity of his author ; but that he could ever be guilty of the crime o£ poetry, 
does not once seem to have entered his thoughts. 

For the rest s we see here« that the poet attributes the profligacy of the times 
to the disbelief of a future state, and certainly with great reason ; for were it 
possible that such incredulity could become general, no barrier wouki remain of 
sufficient force to check the torrent of vicious propensities, which would burst 
npon us from a thousand springs, and again, as in the days of Noah, fill the 
earth with corruption and violence. 

It is to be lamented that Juvenal, who appears to be extremely anxious to im- 
press upon the minds of hb countrymen, the existence of a future state, should 
yet have given a description of it which, to speak tenderly, borders upon the 
mean, if not the ridiculous. But he is rather to be pitied than blamed. Such 
doctrines as his creed supj^ed, he laboured to enforce. It is true, purer sowces 
of information had been opened, but before we condemn his ignorance, we 
ought to be sure that he had it in his power to avail himself of them. 

Mr. Owen has an excellent observation on this passage. '* Many strange 
conceptions have prevailed, even among Christians, with regard to the ciixum* 
stances of the invisible world. And no wonder : we can only conceive it under 
sensible images. But the general truth stands independent of all fictions and fol" 
lies. Scepticism may smile at the croaking frogs, and squallid ferryman, but 
Nature will not be laughed out of her hopes and fears." 

These " strange conceptions," however, do not afiect Christianity. They 
are the reveries of men, unmindful alike of the language of their divine Mas» 
ter, and of his Apostle. By the former, a state of reprobation is briefly, but 
forcibly, described as a place " where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
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Though wide around our conquering arms are hurl'd. 
And the huge grasp embrace the polar world. 
But why of conquest boast ? the conquer^ climes 
Are free, O Rome, from thy detested crimes. 
Yet one Armenian youth, (so rumour says,) 
Has travell'd far in these polluted ways : 
So powerful is example ! Here he came 
An hostage, here he caught th' infectious flame — 
O, would the striplings flee ! for sensual art 
Here lies in wait to catch th' untutored heart ; 
Then farewell simple nature — ^pleased no more 
With knives, whips, bridles, (all they prized of yore) 
Thus taught, and thus debauch'd, they hasten home, 
To spread the vices of imperial Rome ! 

quenched:" and of a state of blessedness, the latter sajs, withi]nnyalledenei:s7 
and beauty '* eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive, the things which God hath prepared for them that 
love hira." 



SATIRE III. 



^wcimw H» » 



UMBRITIUS an Aruspex,* aiid a friend of our Author, dis- 
^sted at the prevalence of Tice, and the total disregard of needy, and 
unassuming virtue, is introduced on the point of quitting Rome. 
The Poet accompanies him some little way from the city, when 
the honest exile, no longer able to suppress his indignation, stops 
short, and in a strain of animated invective, acquaints him with 
the causes of his retirement. 

This Satire is managed with wonderful ingenuity. The way 
by which Juvenal conducts his friend out of the city, is calculated 
to raise a thousand tender images in his mind ; and when, after 
lingering a moment at the gate, Umbritius stops to look at it for 
the last time, in a spot endeared by religion, covered with the 
venerable relics of antiquity, and in itself eminently beautiful; 
we are tempted to listen with uncommon attention to the farewell 
of the solitary fugitive. 

What he says may be arranged under the following heads, that 
Flattery and Vice are the only thriving arts at Rome ; that in 
these, particularly the first, foreigners have a manifest superiority 



* Tacitus says, that on the day Galba was murdered, Umbritius predicted 
the impending treachery (Hist. lib. x. xxvii.) ; in which he is followed by Plu- 
tarch. Pliny calls him the most skilful Aruspex of the age. Umbritku Anupi-' 
Mtm in nottro avo fieritistinui*. 
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over the natives, and consequently engross all &vour ; that the 
poor are universally exposed to scorn and insult ; that the ge- 
neral habits of extravagance render it difficult for them to sub- 
sist ; and that a crowded capital subjects them to numberless in- 
conveniences unknown in the country (on the tranqmllity and se- 
curity of which he feelingly dilates) : He then adverts again to 
the peculiar sufferings of the poorer citizens from the want of a 
well regulated police : these he illustrates by a variety of exam- 
ples, and concludes in a strain of pathos and beauty, which winds 
up the whole with singular effect. 



SATIRE III. 



Bfe 



V. 1—5. 

(jrRIEV'D though I am, to see the man depart. 
Who long has shared, and still must share, my heart, 
I yet applaud his firm resolve, to live 
At lonely Cumae, and the Sibyl give 
One citizen at least, one virtuous fugitive. 

Vbr. 4. At lonely Cuma, C^c] Juvcnld. gives the epithet wiaut to Cumx, 
which puzzles honest Barten ; for how, says he, caa a place be empty which 
is described, just below, as a thoroughiare to Baix ? Thb, too, seems to be the 
opinion of the commentators, who, alarmed for the veracity of the poet, ex- 
plain the word by quicue, oiioM, mm tarn plen^ bominum quam ett Moma, iStc, 
But there is no need--4 place may be uninhabited though numbers pass through 
it daily ; and this, in truth, is what the author satirically hints at : that Baix, 
which Seneca calls dhertorium wtwrum, should have such attractions for the 
Romans, as to draw them all to it,— 'in despite of the many delightful spots in 
its vicinity, through which they were obliged to pass, and of whose charms, 
therefore, they could not be ignorant. 

The next line — atque unum dvem donate Sy^lUt^'^pjpeiLn to mc to have been 
constantly mistaken. Holyday translates it — 



" ■ to add^ 

** To good Sibylla one inhabitant more;*' 



and he is followed, I think, by all the rest, without exception. I have little 
doubt, however, but the poet meant to insinuate, that Cumx was entirely de» 
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Full on the road to Baise, Cumse lies. 
And many a sweet retreat her shore supplies — 
Though I would make e'en Prochyta my home, 
Bare as it is, ere the thronged streets of Roipe ; 
For what rude, desert spot, can more affright 
Than fires, wide blazing through the gloom of night, 
Houses, with ceaseless ruin, thundering down, 
And all the horrors of this hateful town. 
Where poets, while the dog-star glows, rehearse, 
To gasping multitudes, their barbarous verse ! 



seited. No great coinpltment to the good tense of his contemporaries ; for 
the situation was well chosen, and the country about it delightful. Whether 
the taste of the Romans improved, I know not ; but this town was afterwards 
inhabited, and, in the reign of Justinian, stood a long and severe siege. 

I did not mention in its place* that Cumx was dedicated to the Sibyl, who 
had a temple here. It was here, too, that Daedalus (v. 41) alighted, in his 
flight from Crete. 

Vbr. 8. Though I vxmldmaie e'en Prochyta, 13^0,"] Frochyta was a bare and 
tugged rock in the Tuscan Sea, not far from the Promontory of Misenus. It 
is now a fertile and a pretty spot, 

Ver. 14. Where fioett, ilTc,'] The humourous malice of the author ! Who, 
enumerating the dreadful dangers of an overgrown capital— fires, falb of 
houses. Sec. finishes with the most dreadful of all^poets reading their works in 
the dog-days. Metastasio's translation of this Satire, though it be neither re- 
markable for vigour, nor for a right apprehension of the drift of the original, 
has yet many well turned passages. This is one of them :— to those who have 
experienced an Italian summer, it must be peculiarly striking : 
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t 

Now had my fiiend, impatient to depart, 
Consigned his little all to one poor cart — 
For this, without the town he chose to wait ; 
But stopt a moment at the Conduit-gate. 
Here Numa erst his nightly visits paid, 
And held high converse with the Egerian maid : 
Now the once-hallowM fountain, grove, and fane. 
Are let to Jews, a wretched, wandering train, 



" atantiriichi 

** Delia citta trovarsi esposto, e al folle 

" dcalar de' poeti a' giomi estiviJ 



»f 



He follows the rtst, in his rendering of the passage above— 

** Che a far s'en vada alia Sibilla il dono 
" D'un nuovo cittadin." 

Vbb. 20. JSere Numa erst, (jfc.] We lately (Sat. ii.) had occasion to 
notice one of the pious frauds of this good king ; here is another not less pure 
in its nature, and not less salutary in its effect. 

Livy tells us, that, just without the walls of Rome, there was a little grove, 
watered by a perennial spring, which rose in the middle of it. To this, Numa, 
who had probably contracted, in the privacy of his former life, a love of soli- 
tude, which followed him to the throne, used frequently to retire : and here he 
seems, soon af^er his accession, to have conceived the design of turning his 
darling propensity to the advantage of his new subjects. For this purpose, he 
gave out, that, in this lonely recess, he met the goddess Egeria, who furnished 
him from time to time with the statutes to be observed by the city. A rude and 
uninformed race of warriors listened with awe to the dictates of Heaven : and 
Numa had the secret satisfaction of seeing his institutions not merely received, 
but revered. 



\ 
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Whose wealth is but a basket stuflPd with hay :-~ 
For every tree is forced a tax to pay ; 
And the sweet Nine are banish'd, that the place 
May raise an income from this beggar'd race ! 

Thence down the vale we slowly wind, and view 
The Egerian grots — ah ! how unlike the true ! 
Nymph of the spring ! more graced thy haunts had been, 
More honoured, if an edge of living green^ 

Ves. 24. JFboie noealtb it but a btuket nuff'd vnth hay /— ] The commen* 
tators, not content with the obvious meaniqg of this passage, have laboured to 
iind a mystery in it. Britannicus, in his observations on the Sixth Satire, 
(where the same words are again used,) says, the hay served them to lie on. 
This is rational enough ; but how, rejoins Holyday, could they carry about suf- 1 

ficient for such a purpose ? He, therefore, inclines to think, with Lyranus, that 
the hay was not so much a mark of their poverty, as of their servitude in Egypt, 
which, it seems, they gloried in obtruding upon the notice of the Romans : by 
way of contrasting it, I suppose, with their present flourishing and happy situa- 
tion ! It may look like trifling to reply, that in this case, they should rather 
have carried straw : but the truth is, there is no room for refinement on the 
subject. The poet merely intended to censure the irreligion and avarice of his 
countrymen. The former, in assigning the sacred groves to this depised race -^ 

fpart diapectiuima serwentiumj who, being driven from the city by Domitian, 
were glad to take up their abode in the nearest place which promised them a 
shelter : and the latter, in exacting the rent from them, though all their wealth i 

was a basket, in which, perhaps, they carried what they begged, and a little 
hay, which either served for provender for their beasts, (asses) or for them- 
selves to lay their heads on at night. 

One of Juvenal's most jndkious translators observes, that it is, '* improbable 
the Jews should pay tribute (why tribute? is it not mercedem, rent? J for their 
cold lodging in a grove." Yet this is expressly asserted by this author, omni* S 

mm, populo! U^c. / He will therefore, have it (and he is far from being singu- I 

J 
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Thy bubbling fount had circumscribed alone. 
And marble ne'er pro&n'd the native stone. 
Umbritius here his sullen silence broke, 
And turned on Rome, indignant, as he spoke. 
Since Virtue droops, he cried, without regard, 
And |ionest toil scarce hopes a poor reward ; 
Since every morrow sees my means decay. 
And still makes less the little of to-day ; 
I hasten there, where, all his labours past, 
The flying artist found repose at last : — 



iar) that Juyenal alludes to the tribute which every Jew was obliged to pay to the 
Temple, and which, after its destruction, Vespasian transferred to the Capitol. 
Such an idea is altogether inconsistent with the spirit of the passage. The 
obnoxious nature of the demand (in Juvenal's mind) was for the use of the 
groves themselves, and every other supposition weakens the force of his satire. 

Vkr. 30. Jfymfib of the spring ! ^c] We have here a pleasing faistance of 
the good taste of Juvenal :— but he was an enthusiastic admirer of nature, and 
the little views of the country with which he indulges as from time to time, are 
painted con amore (as they say), and from the heart. 

It is but justice, however, to add, that he is indebted for some of the finest 
touches in the picture before us, to a most exquisite description of a fount and 
grotto, by Ovid. 

" — in extremo est antrum nemorale recessu, 
" Arte laboratum nulli I simulaverat artem 
'* Ingenio natura suo : nam pumice vivo. 

£t levibus tophis nativum duxerat arcum. 
" Fons sonat a dextri tenui perlucidus undi, 
" Margine gramineo patulos succinctus hiatus. Met, iii, 1ST, 



« 
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While something yet of health and strength remains. 
While yet my steps no bending staff sustains, 
While few gray hairs upon my head are seen, 
And my old age is vigorous still, and green ; 
Here let me bid my native soil farewell-— 
The A£ may Arturius and his colleague dweU ; 
Unblushing villains, who in truth's despite. 
Can white to black transform, and black to white , 
Build temples, furnish funerals, auctions hold. 
Farm rivers, ports, and scour the drains for gold : 

These once were trumpeters, and up and down ^ 
FoUow'd the prizes, through each country town ; 
Where their puffed cheeks were known to ev*ry clown. 
Now they give shews themselves ; and save, or kill 
As the rude rabble hint their sovereign will ; 






Ver. SS. Now they give SKR-W3, &c.] t. e. munera/ exhibitions of gladiatort: 
^** They once served the players, (so Mr. Ireland thinks it should be, and 
not prize-fighters, as I have rendered it,) now they affect to be great men, and 
hire gladiators to amuse the people." 

When an ancient custom can be rendered with precision, it is always right to 
do that justice to the original ; when it cannot, it is better, perhaps, to give its 
general sense, than to descend to particulars, in which every thing is disputed, 
'and nothing concluded : 



•< 



verso pollice vulgi 



" Quemlibet occidunt populariter" — 
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Whom thus they court ; then as their avarice wakes, 
Run from the bloody scene, to..<farm the jakes ! 

literally means, from an aHectation of popularity they put to death whomsoever 
the people, by a turn of their thumbs, condemn. Verso poliice, and converto 
poUtce, are known to be signals of contempt, by which the spectators adjudged 
to death the vanquished combatant. How these were expressed,^whether by 
holding up a hand clenched, with the thumb bent backward, or by what other 
method, cannot now be determined. Nor is it of much consequence ; the senM 
of the passage is given in the translation, and the reader who wishes for further 
remarks on it, may consult Dacier and others, who have written professedly on 
the subject. 

When I observed, that the vanquished was adjudged to death corneno JioUite, 
I should have added, that he was sometimes preserved eompreuo polUoe. I wish 
I could have saAd frequently : but he who considers how great a tendency the 
sight of reiterated murder has to harden the mind, will not believe that there 
were many proofs of compassion exhibited. If we look for them any where, it 
must be amongst the Vestal Virgins, whose service was unbloody, and who 
roust, therefore have had a little of the " milk of human kindness" ia them. 
Hear now Pnidentius : 

** O tenerum mitemque animum ! consurgit ad ictus : 
** £t, quoties victor fenrum jugulo inserit, iUa 
" Delicias ait esse suas ! pectusque jacentis 
" Virgo modesta jubet converso poUice nrnipi ; 
" Ne lateat pars ulla animae vitalibus imis, 
" Altius impresso dum palpitat ense secutor !" 

Now I have mentioned these sports (for so they were called !} it may not be 
amiss to add a few words on the dreadful waste of mankind occasioned by them. 
No war,* no pestilence, ever swept off such multitudes of the human race. Lip- 
sius asserts, that in some months, twenty or thirty thousand were slaughtered 
in Europe alone ; and his calculation does not appear at all exaggerated. 
We blame, says he, the cruelty of Nero and Caligula, who probably put to 
death some hundreds of men in the course of their reigns ; while we say nothing 
of toany private citixens, who frequently butchered a thousand in a day ! 
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And why not every thing? Since these are they 
Whom Fortune, midst her wild and wanton play 



The dnd (I scarce know why, unless from a prineiple of revenge in the 
living) were 'anciently supposed to delight in human blood. Prisoners of war» 
therefore, were sometimes put to death at the grave of a favourite chief who 
had fallen in battle, as the readiest way to appease his manes. From this prac- 
tice* undoubtedly, sprang the one of which we are treating : combats of gla- 
diators having been primarily exhibited in Rome, at the funerals of eminent 
persons ; to which indeed they were for some time restricted. The magistrates 
themselves first broke through this restraint, and produced them lor the enter- 
tainment of the city at the Saturnalia, and other festivals. As they were much 
followed, ambitious men soon discovered that the readiest road to power, was 
to gratify the people in these their favourite amusements, and they, therefore, 
became extremely frequent. 

They seem to have received their first check from Cicero, who introduced a 
law for preventing candidates for public oiEces from exhibiting them. Augustus 
afterwards decveed, that they should be given only twice a year ; and these re- 
gulations continued in force during the reign of his immediate successor. Cali- 
gula again permitted all the citizens to give them as often as they pleased. Do- 
mitian, whosnufiedthe scent of blood like a vulture, encouraged them by every 
means in his power ; and even the " mild virtues" of Trajan were not thought 
disgraced by the horrid spectacle of 10,0CX) wretched victims, whom he exhibited 
in his triumph over the Dacians ! 

Besides the checks above mentioned, there were others of a secondary nature. 
Tacitus quotes a decree of the senate, by which it was provided, ne quU gladia' 
torum mumu ederet cut minor tjuadringeiOonmi milltum ru euet. Even thus, it 
seems to have been confined to the free citizens ; for Harpocras, the freed man 
of Claudius, is mentioned by Suetonius as exhibiting them by the Emperor's 
" special indulgence." We may now account for the indignation with which 
the poet speaks of those arrogant upstarts, " Arturius and his colleague," who, 
puffed up by the success of their sordid contracts, presumed to put forth those 
bloody shews, and dispose of the lives of their fellow-creatures at the caprice of 
a barbarous rabble. 
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With human state, her. toy, in some blind hour 
Lifts, from the dregs of earth, to wealth and power. 

What should I do at Rome ! I know not, I, 
To cog and flatter ; I could never lie. 



Combats of gladiaton continued to the days of Constantine, who, to the 
honour of Christianity, first prohibited them by an edict. Some faint traces of 
them, however appeared under the succeeding emperors ; but they were finally 
done away by Arcadius and Honorius. 

Ver. 63. Whattbouid I do at JRome / (^c] Martial has conveyed (" eonve/, 
the wise it call,") this and the following lines from our author, auid worked 
them up into a tolerable epigram. Here is Cowley's translation of it; which 
IS not so good as it might be : — ^for the concluding couplets I am answeraUe. 

*< Honest and poor, faithful in word and thought, 

" What has thee, Fabian, to the city brought } 

** Thou neither the buffoon nor bawd can'st play, 

*' Nor with false whispers th' innocent betray s 

'* Nor wives corrupt, nor from rich beldames get 

" A living by thy industry and sweat ; 

<* Nor with vain promises and projects cheat, 

" Nor bribe nor flatter any of the great, 

" What means hast thou to thrive ? Ho ! thou art just, 

*' A man of courage, firm, and fit for trust. 

" Nay then, thou canst not fail ;— but, hie thee home, 

" For seriously, thou art not made for Rome." Zih, iv. v. 

In Wyatt's epistle to his friend Poines, there are several passages which 
shew that he had this Satire before him : 

*' But how may I this honour now attain, 
*' That cannot dye the colour black a lyar ? 
'* My Poines, I cannot frame my lips to feigne, 
«* To doke the truth," &c. 

VOL. I. X 
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Nor when I heard a great man's verses, smile, 

And beg a copy, if I thought them vile. 

A sublunary wight, I have no skill 

To read the stars ; I neither can, nor will. 

Presage a father's death ; I never pried 

In toads for poison, nor in aught beside. — 



In consequence of this attachment to truth, he protests (among other things) 
that he cannot prefer Chaucer's tale of Sir Topas to his Palemon and Arcite : 
he cannot — 

** Approve Sir Topas for a noble tale» 

'* And scorn the story that the knight he told. 

" Praise him for counsel that is drunk of ale, 

Grinne when he laughs that beareth all the swaye, 
Frownewhen he frowns, and groan when he is pale ; 

** In others lust to hang both night and day."— 



« 



<( 



Vbr. 69. -— — I never pried 

In toadt Jar poiwn, IStcJ] Either our toad is not the rana rubeta of 
the ancients, or it has lost its destructive qualities in this country ; where it is 
generally understood to be altogether innoxious. In Juvenal's time, no doubt 
was entertained of its poisonous nature. It is frequently alluded to by the elder 
Pliny, and once in strong terms, as extremely hostile to life. The compounders 
of these doses, (and, as Rabelais says, there was a world of people at Rome 
then, as well as now, tliat got an honest livelihood by poisoning,) might pro- 
bably give out such a report, to conceal the real fact ; but I should imagine the 
substances they used were either vegetable, or mineral, and of a much more 
subtle, and deleterious nature than any thing the genus of toads could supply. 
It is no great reflection, however, on our author, that he was ignorant of the 
secT«t. 

Madan has a ciuious note on this line : '* The language here is metaphorical, 
and alludes to augurs inspecting the entrails of beasts slain in sacrifice, on the 
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Others, with subtler art, and nicer care, 
The adulterer's billets to the wife may bear ; 
No pimp of pleasure, I such deeds detest, 
And honest, let no thief partake my breast* 
For this, without a friend, the world I quit ; 
A palsied limb, for every use unfit ! 

For who is lov*d, in these degenerate times. 
But he whose conscious bosom swells with crimes. 
With monstrous crimes, he never must impart, 
Though the dire secret burst his labouring heart f 
They owe, they pay thee nothing, who prepare 
To trust an honest secret to thy care ; 
But, a dishonest ! — there they feel thy power, 
And buy thy friendship high from hour to hour : 
But let not all that Tagus' waves contain, 
Nor all the gold they pour into the main. 
Be deem'd a bribe sufficient, to requite 
Thy loss of peace by day, of sleep by night. — 



Tiew of which they drew their good or ill omens." With a degree of careless- 
ness inexcusable in a schod-boy, Mr. Madan confounds augurs with auruspices ; 
and the conaequences are such as might be expected. Umbritius, whose soke 
employment was inspecting the entrails of beasts, (Mr. Madan's ** metaphori* 
cal" toads,) is made to declare, that he never looked into them; while the 
angursy who always dirined by the flight of birds, are said to take their omens 
from the beasts slain in sacrifice, with which they never meddled { 
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take noty take not what thy soul rejects. 
Nor sell the faith, which he who buys suspects ! 

Who flourish now the i(avourites of the state, 
A supple crew I must for ever hate ; 
Unaw*d by fear, and unrestrain'd by shame, 

1 haste to shew, nor thou my transport blame : 
I cannot rule my spleen, and calmly see 
Rome dwindling to a Grecian colony. 
Grecian ! O, no : to this vast sewer compar'd, 
The dregs of Greece are scarcely worth regard. 
Long since the stream that wanton Sjnria laves, 
Has disembogued its filth in Tiber's waves. 

Its language, arts ; o'erwhelm'd us with the scum 
Of Antioch's streets, its minstrels, harp, and drum. 
Hie to the Circus ! ye who pant to prove 
A barbarous mistress, an outlandish love ; 
Hie to the Circus ! there in crowds they stand. 
Tires on their head, and timbrels in their hand. 



Vek. 97. Grtdant O, no, Cffc] ^uamvu quota portio ftccU AeiMea P As if^ 
says Britannicus, the Tices of the Greeks were so great, that a small portion of 

them was sofficient to corrupt the city. O bone vom n ttf^ ^vyn I Sorely 
Juvenal means to say— I have called Rome a Grecian colony ; yel when I consi- 
der what a multitude of Syrians, &c. the Orontes has poured into the Tiber, I 
must confess that the filth of Greece forms but a small part of that inundation 
•f impurity with which we are overwhehned. 
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Father of Rome, behold ! thy rustic wears 
A fencer's garb, and on his oil'd neck bears 

VsA. 107. jRuttiau iUe tutu sumit trecJbedifina, ^uirinct 

Et ceromatieo fart niceteria eollo.'\ In this apostrophe to Romu- 
Ins, the poet observes, that while the Greeks, Stc were worming themselves 
into all places of power and profit, the Romans, once so renowned for their 
roiigh and manly virtues, were wholly taken up with the idle amusements of 
theX^ircus. 

Of this perversion of the " Latian shepherd/' he marks his contempt by 
crowding his description with Greek words ; of which the first, trecbedipna, 
has occasioned the commentators some trouble. Holyday (from Luhin) trans- 
lates it, the " haunt-dole gown," i t^ >x^ ^ hnnov : but the Romans " haunted 
the dole" in the tcga ; the use of which was no novelty, and therefore not 
worth appealing to Romulus about. Madan quotes Dryden, to shew that it 
was an " effeminate, gawdy kind of garment ;" and Mr. Owen, to my great sur- 
prise, adopts his very words ! It seems to me, that the poet meant to express 
but one action ; and t^at is detennined by the context. Trecbedipna^ therefore, 
(unless that name be given to the endromida*, or shaggy cloak, see Sat. vi.) 
must mean the succinct vest, which the Romans probably adopted from tlie 
Greek vrrestiers, &c Ceroma was a mixture of oil, clay, and bees-wax, with 
which they smeared their neck and breasts, and, as it should seem, profusely ; 
for Seneca, speaking to his friend Lucilius of a journey he had taken, says, the 
roads were so bad, that he rather swam than walked, and before he came to 
his inn, was covered with ceroma, like a prize-fighter. Madan still harping 
upon his " gawdiness," will have ceroma not to mean ceroma, but a curious 
and costly unguent for the hair ! For this he again quotes Dryden, who neither 
thought, nor cared about the matter, and whose authority in this case can there- 
fore determine nothing. Niceteria, Lubin says, were vette* peregrirut ; but he 
was misled by the scholium, where, by a mistake of the transcriber, niceteria is 
put for trecbedipna .* indeed, he afterwards corrects himself. Niceteria are the 
prizes which the victors ostentatiously wore round their necks. 

The change of character is singular :--the Greeks, so fond of the Gymnasium 
at home, forsook it entirely here, and turned all theii attention to the arts of 
thriving ; while the Romans neglected the latter to apply to the former ; and 
then broke out into childish complaints at being supplanted by the superior ad- 
dress of the foreigners. 



i 
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A paltry prize, well-pleas'd ; while every land, 

Sicyon, and Amydos, and Alaband, 

Tralles, and Samos, and a thousand more, 

Thrive on his indolence, and daily pour 

Their starving myriads forth : hither they come, 

And batten on the genial soil of Rome ; 

The minions, then the lords, of every princely dome. 

A flattering, cringing, treacherous, artful race, \ 

Of fluent tongue, and never-blushing face ; 

A Protean tribe, one knows not what to call 

That shifts to every form, and shines in all ; 

Grammarian, painter, aug^r, rhetorician. 

Geometer, cook, conjurer, and phys^ian. 

All arts his own the hungry Greekling counts, 

And bid him mount the skies, the skies he mounts—^ 

You smile — was't a barbarian, then, that flew ? 

No 'twas a Greek, 'twas an Athenian, too! 

Bear with their state who will : — ^but I disdain 

All converse with the proud, the upstart train, — 

Wretches, who, stow'd in some dank lighter's womb. 

With rotten figs, were lately borne to Rome, - 

Yet now above me sit, before me sign. 

Their friendship and tlieir faith preferred to mine ! 

And is the privilege of freedom lost ! 
And is it nothing, nothing then, to boast 
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That from the first, the breath of life I drew 

In RomaB air, on Roman olives grew ! — 

But, no— the Greek applauds, with winning grace. 

His patron's folly, and his Gorgon face ; 

Admires his voice, that grates upon the ear 

Like the shrill scream of wanton chanticleer ; 

And equals his crane neck, and narrow chest, 

To Hercules, when, straining to his breast 

The giant-son of earth, his every vein 

Swells with the toil, the more than mortal pain. 

We too can flatter : true : but they ^one 
Gain credit, they who make all parts their own. 
See ! they step forth, and figure to the life. 
The naked n)rmph, the mistress, and the wife, 
So just, so true, you view the woman there, 
And fancy all, beneath the girdle, bare. 
No longer now, the favourites of the stage 
Boast their exclusive power to charm the age ; 
The happy art with them a nation shares, 
Greece is a Theatre, where all are players, 
For lo ! their patron smiles, — ^they burst with mirth ; 
He weeps, — ^they droop, the saddest souls on earth ; 

Ver. 154. Far io / tJbeir patron «mi^,— ^^c] The character of the flatterer 
is touched with great force in these lines i which are, however exceeded, at 
least in humour hy the following : 
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He calls for fire, — they court the mantlets heat ; 
'Tis warm, he cries, — and they dissolve in sweat. 
lU-match'd ! ill-match'd ! they get, and keep, the start, 
Who, taught from youth to play a borrowed part, 
Can, with a glance, the rising passion trace. 
And mould their own to suit their patron's face ; 
At deeds of shame their hands admiring raise, 
And mad debauchery's worst excesses praise. 

Besides, no mound their raging lust restrains ; 
All ties it breaks, all sanctity profanes 
The wife, ' and virgin-daughter are undone. 
The bridegroom, and the yet-untainted son : 
If none of these their patron's roof supplies, 
The hoary grandam falls a sacrifice.— «- 
They notice every word, haunt every ear. 
His secrets learn, and fix him theirs from fear. 
You think, perhaps, the wiser Greeks disclaim 
These horrors — ^tum, since Greeks are now my themc^ 
Turn to their schools : — ^yon gray professor see, 
Sn^ear'd with the sanguine stains of perfidy ! 

HdnUet. Your bonnet to its right use : 'tis for the head. 

Otrici. I thank your lordship, *tis very hot. 

Hamlet. No, beLieve me, 'tis very cold ; the wind is northerly. 

Otriek. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Hamiet. But yet, methinks, it is very sultry and hot for my complexion. 

Omck. Exceedingly, my lord, it is very sultry as it were, I can't tell how. 
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That tutor, most accurst his pupil sold ! 

That Stoic sacrificed his friend to gold ! — 

A Greek ! a true-bom Greek ! spawn'd on that coast 

A^Hiere the Gorgonian hack a pinion lost. 



Vm. 174. yon gray prafiutcr tee, W:.] This was P. 

JEgnatius, who came forward against Bareas Soranus, accused of a conspiracy 
against Nero. Th6 appearance of this man, says Tacitus, (who gives a full 
account of the transaction,} excited general indignation. He had been first the 
dient of Soranus, and afterwards his preceptor ; and was bribed by the emis- 
■aries of the Emperor, to give evidence against his pupil and patron ! He was 
a Stoic, wlio,'under the appearance of austere and simple manners, concealed 
' a crafty and perfidious, an avaricious and profligate mind. Money laid him 

open to view ; and mankind learned from his example, that it was not sufficient 
to guard against characters of notorious baseness, since perfidy and deceit 
might be found under the mask of philosophy and virtue. 

The honest Aruspex triumphs in the idea of his being a Grecian, and even 
narks out the place of his birth, by a contemptuous allusion to an adventure of 
Pegasus, (who is said to have stumbled, and dropt a feather from his fetlock 
at Tarsus, a town in Cilicia) whom he degrades into a hack. Caballt appella-- 
Hone affidt, as Casaubon observes, turn quod Hit quern in eaiU vetuatas coUocceoit, 
vellet iri detraetumi ted quia Gracot male oderat. He did, indeed, hate the 
Greeks ; but he thought, and I believe with justice, that they had ruined the 
rigid virtues of his countrymen. 

The professor is distinguished by the use of the abolla .* a large kind of wrap- 
per, mightily affected by the " budge-doctors of the Stoic fur." These I sup- 
pose, had it, for humility's sake, of the cheapest and coarsest materials, to 
serve them, as occasion required, either for a gown or a rug, mtdi tegmengra- 
bati i but it was sometimes seen of the costliest stuff, and the most glowing 
colours : it was then the proud distinction of the rich and great. Crispinus, as 
I have already observed, (p. 10,) had a purple abolla stolen from him while he 
was bathing, which Martial tells the thief will be an unprofitable robbery to him, 
since none but a person of eminence could venture to wear it. And Caligula, 
. moved by envy, destroyed young Juba, (percuititj because, at a public exhibi- 
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Hence Romans, hence I no place for you remains 
Where Diphilus, where Eiymanthus reigns ; 
Miscreants, who, faithful to their native art> 
Admit no rival in their patron's heart : 
For let them fasten on his easy ear, 
And drop one hint, one poisonous slander, there, 
Suck'd from their country's venom, or their own^ 
That instant they possess the man alone ; 
^Vhile we are driven, dishonoured, from the door. 
Our long, long slavery thought upon no more. 
'Tis but a client lost, — and that, we find. 
Sits wond'rous lightly on a patron's mind ; 
And light, indeed, it is : for, to be plain, 
What merit can a poor dependant gain 



tion, the priace,^b7 the splendour of hia aboUa, drew alt eyes irom the Emperor 
to himself. 

This was the greater aboUa .* but there was also a lesser aAoUa, peculiar to 
the military, and used by them when on duty. From iu description it appears 
to have been something like the loose cloak worn by the German soldiery at 
this day. 

Ver. 193. What merit eon a poor dependant gain] This is touched with 
great force by Martial : 

" Cum tu laurigeris annum qui fascibus intras 

** Mane salutator limina miUe teras, 
" Hie ego quid faciam ? quid nobis, Paule, relinquis 

" Qui de plebe Numz, densaque turba sumus ?" 
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By his best services ? e'en though he rise 

And snatch his gown, while night involves the skies, 

And to the levee run ; when, long before, 

The chiefs of Rome were hurrying to the door ; 

And e^en the Praetor, with impatient face, 

And clamorous tongue, quickening the Lictors' pace. 

Lest his associate, in the brisk pursuit 

Should pass him, and the matrons first salute, 

The childish matrons, who, long since awake. 

His late appearance for neglect will take ! 

Deaf to the voice of honour^ men of birth 

H£R£ give the wall to upstarts, sons of earth ; 

And wherefore ? these, forsooth, can fling away, 

On Catiene, a tribune's ample pay 

For one short night ; while those, when some gay feir" 

Inflames their fancy, boggle, and forbear 

To hand the wanton from her stately chair. 

Produce at Rome your witness ; let him boast 
The sanctity of Cybele's fam'd host. 

The conclusioa is entirely in the spirit and manner of Juvenal : 

'* Quid faciet pauper, cui non licet esse dienti ? 
** Dimiait nostras purpura vestra togas.*' Lib. x. Ep. x. 

Ver. 212. Tbe 4anctity of CybeltU fanCd bott, ^c] In the year 548th of 
Rome, the republic being much terrified by prodigies, the Sibylline books were 
consulted for the proper ejqiiatiom : it was there found, that the evil might be 
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Of Numa, or of Him whose zeal divine 
Snatch'd pale Minerva from her blazing shrine ; 
First to explore his wealth the judges haste, 
His honour, and his honesty, the last— - 
" What does his table cost him ; can you guess ? 
*^ What servants, what demesnes does he possess ? 
These weighty matters known, his faith they rate 
And square his probity to his estate. 



>» 



averted, if the goddess Cybele were brought from Phrygia to Rome. Five men 
of eminence were deputed to fetch this powerful protectress, (a rude and shape- 
less stone : see Sat. xi.) and these were ordered, by the oracle, to place her, at 
their return, in the hands of the most virtuous man in the commonwealth, till a 
temple could be prepared for her reception. The senate unanimously declared 
Scipio Nasica tp be this '* most virtuous man," and Cybele was accordingly 
lodged with him. 

The old scholiast says, bic at Scifiio qui oppreuit Tiberhan Graecbum Uget 
agraricuferre eanantem : — from which it appears, that people wrote notes former- 
ly, as they sometimes do now, without thinking much of the text : since a 
moment's reflection on it, must have shewn the good man he was totally wrong ; 
more than seventy years having passed between the two events. The Scipio of 
Juvenal was the grandfather of the Scipio mentioned by the scholiast; who 
seems, indeed, to have had few or no pretensions to the honourable distinction 
in favour of his ancestor. 

Ver, 213. or of Sim, ^c] This was L. Metellus, Pontifex 

Maximus, who, in a dreadful conflagration which happened at Rome a few 
years before the last mentioned event, when the fire had seized the temple of 
Vesta, and the vhgins deserted it, ventured his life to save the Palladium. 
One of his arms was disabled in the attempt, and his sight totally destroyed, 
yet he effected hb purpose. Ovid has some pretty lines on the subject. Faist 
VI. 444. 
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The poor may swear by all the Immortal Powers, 

By the great Samothracian gods, and ours, 

Their oaths are false, they cry ; the knaves despise 

Almighty justice, and contemn the skies ; 

Almighty justice knows they lie for bread, 

And bids its thunders spare each venial head ! — 

Add, that the wretch is still the theme of scorn, 

If the soiPd vest be rent, or over- worn. 

If the bare foot through the burst shoe appear, 

Or the coarse botch betray some recent scar. 

O Poverty ! thy thousand ills combined, 

SiAk not so deep into the generous mind. 

As the contempt, and laughter of mankind. 



Vbr. 222.. -By tie great Samotbradan godt, ^e.'] Macrobius (the only one 
of the Romans who has written rationally on the Samothracian gods) says they 
were Jupiter, Juno, Vesta, and Minerva. With this we must he content ; 
for it would require a volume, mstead of a note, to investigate this truly curious 
subject. Besides, I am warned by that most learned of historians, Dionysiua 
Halicamassus, of the impiety of inquiring too minutely into so sacred a matter. 
Those, however, who feel unawed by hU admonition may, after carefuUy pe- 
rusing his first and second books, turn to Cumfccrland's Grigines ; where in 
his appendix " de Cabtris,** they wiU find some remarks on the Samothracian 
worship, that will well reward their pains. 

Ver. 231. Poverty, Isfc-I 

^ Owe tvrt vtnat nJiv etQXtvn^f 



V 
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** Up! up! those cushioned benches/ 'Lectius cries, 
*^ Are not for such as you ; for shame ! arise." 



Lubin (from whom I have taken these lines) gives them to Crates. He has 
printed them as prose ; and, indeed, as he has copied them, they are not metre. 
I have no access to Stobcns, where be sajs he found the passage, and have, 
thetefore, regulated it at a venture. 

Vsa. 334. Vp! up! thote aubion*d benches, (^c] Umbritius alludes with 
becoming indignation to a law procured by L. Otho, tribune of the people, for 
the assignment of distinct seats in the theatres* to the knights who used before 
to sit promiscuously with the populace. By this law, fourteen rows of benches 
next to those of the senators, were appropriated to their use ; by which, says 
Cicero, (who seems marvellously pleased with the regulation,) both their digni- 
ty and their pleasure were properly consulted. The people, however, who 
were as fond of their amusements as the knights, and whose pleasure had not 
been at all consulted, resented the indignity of being thrust back, with great 
bitterness : and were only prevented from commg to blows on the spot, by the 
commanding eloquence of Cicero. The speech he made to them is lost— and I 
am sorry for it ; for who would not wish to know by what arguments he con- 
vinced them that they had not been injured and suddenly turned (as he says he 
did) their violent censure of Otho into applause ? 

This happened in the 685th year of Rome : the senators, it should be ob- 
served, had obtained the same privilege about 130 jrears before, through the in- 
fluence of the elder Africanus : a distinction in a free city, which even then irri- 
tated the lower orders exceedingly, and as Val. Maximus observes, fawrem 
ScipionU magnopere qiuuMcnit, mightily shook his popularity. Livy says, Afri- 
canus repented of what he had done ; this, however had no weight with the 



* I say theatres, because the regulation did not extend to the Circus, where 
the people were still suffered to mix indiscriminately with the knights. By an 
oversight very unusual with the excellent translator of Tacitus, the two places 
are confounded. (Ann. xv. 33.) The senators were first separated from the 
rest, by Claudius : and Nero brought forward the knights : he did not, howe- 
ver, content himself with assigning them fourteen benches only, but ordered 
the whole body of them to take place of the Plebeians ; who were thus driven 
to the very top of the building. 
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" Not such !" — ^but you say well ; the pander's heir 
The spawn of bulks and stews, is station'd there, 
The crier's spruce son, fresh from the fencer's school, 
And prompt the taste to settle, and to rule :— 
So Otho fix'd it, whose preposterous pride 
First dar'd to chase us from their honours' side. 

In these cursed waUs, devote alone to gain, 
When do the poor a wealthy wife obtain ? 
When are they nam'd in wills ? when call'd to share 
The iEdile's council, or assist the chair ? — 

senators, who kept their seats ; and indue time, as we have seen, were followed 
bj the knights. ' 

This invidious separation had now subsisted more than a century ; yet it still 
rankled in the breast of the poorer citizens ; but there is a peculiar propriety in 
its being mentioned here : for Domitian had revived the distinction, which^ 
from its odious nature, was growing obsolete ; and, out of pure hatred to the 
people, appointed overseers of the theatres, to inforce it. Martial takes fre- 
quent notice of this law, and incidentally gives us the name of one of the 
overseers: 






Quadringenta tibi non sunt, Chaerestrate, suige, 
Lkctivs ecce venit sta, fuge, cune, late !" 



Vek. 245. The Mdiie** council, IS^cJ] For the duties of this officer see Sat.x. 
In the following line, Umbritius alludes to the secession of the people to the 
sacred mount In the days of Men. Agrippa, by whose persuasions they were 
brought back to the city. At that time the poor had to struggle against the cm* 
elty of the patricians ; they had now to complain of their insolent contempt. 
The high and independant spirit of Juvenal thought this, perhaps, the greater 
evil of the two : and we must not, therefore, wonder at his recommending a 
second, and more effectual migration: 
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Long since should they have ns'n, thus slighted, 

spurnM, 
And left their home — ^but, not to have returned ! 

Depressed by poverty, the good and wise, 
In every clime, by painful efforts rise ; 
Here, by more painful still — ^where all runs high. 
Servants' expenses, lodgings next the sky. 
And the most frugal supper you can buy. 
An earthem dish is slighted here ; yet he 
That, to the Marsian's seat removed, should see 



Ve». 248. Depreu'd by poverty, i^e.'\ Whether the condition of the " good 
txA wiae" was much improved in the time of Claudian may be very reasonably 
doubted, from the genume history of that period. Had we no better informa- 
tion, indeed, than thepoet's, we should be inclined to think it was, from the fol- 
lowing elegant apostrophe to Stilicho : 

(c I non obruta virtus 

" Paupertate jacet : lectos ex omnibus oris 
«« Evehis, ct mcritura, non qux cunabuia, quaeris ; 

'* Et qualis, non unde satus.' 



it 



The turn of the expression, and the choice of the circumstances, lead me to 
think that Claudian had Juvenal in his thoughts, and that he Mmed at contrasting 
our author's times with his own. For a compliment, the idea is well enough j 
for a hint it is better. I hope some worthy man was benefitted by it. 

Ver. 253. An earthen ditb, Jj^c] 

«« Fictilibus coenare pudet, quod turpe negavit 
** Translatus subito ad Marsos," &c. 
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His frugal board, would, scarce disdain it there, 
Or blush the coarse Venetian hood to wear. 
There are, they say, and I believe it true. 
Some parts of Italy, nor those a few. 
Where old simplicity prevails, and none 
But dead men know the luxury of a gown. 



Holydaj (to say sothing of the rest) supposes the allusion is to the story of 
Curius Dentatus, (see Sat. xi.) but I cannot be of his opinion. I doubt whether 
Juvenal would have designated this good old man by so odd a phrase as traa- 
9latut subitOf because, as they say, he was wddenly sent into Samnium : and I 
am very sore it was not necessary : since his plainness and frugality were habi- 
tual, and he would as soon have eaten out of an earthen dish at Rome, as in the 
most secluded comer of Italy. It seems to me, that the author had nothing in 
view but general observation. At Rome every thing is extravagantly dear, yet 
we dare not contract our expenses, for fear of being despised : in the country 
we should have none of those prejudices to encounter ; we might be poor with- 
out becoming the objects of scorn, and frugal without being thought ridiculous. 
Yet, says H(dyday, if this had been the poet's meaning he might have said 
negtibit : he might so ; and even then, would be less correct than he probably 
was : negavit here, as well as in Sat. xiv. v. 134 ; should, in my opinion, be 
negarit. We want a correct edition of Juvenal. 

Ver. 260. the luxury of agovm.'] I have said the ** luxury" 

of a gown ; but I am not certain whether the allusion be not rather to the inde- 
pendance of these good people, than their frugality. The t<^a was the diess 
of ceremony ; it was worn by the poor when they paid their respects to the 
rich; hence Martial calls the laborious attendance which was exacted from him 
by his patron, operam togatam .- and in a little poem which he addressed to our 
author from Spain, seems to hint, that the chief happiness of his retreat con- 
sisted in its ignorance of the toga : 

" Ignota est toga, sed datur petenti 
" Rupta proxima vestis a cathcdri. 

VOL. I. a 
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There^ when the toil forgone^ and annual play, 
Mark, from the rest, some high and solemn day. 
To theatres of turf the rustics throng, 
Charm'dwith the farce which charm'd their sired so 

long; 

It was also the dress of business ; and Fliny reckons it not one of the least ad- 
vantages of his Tusculan villa, that he was not obliged to appear there in the 
toga : — ibi nulla neceuitat toga. 

With bu&iness or ceremon j these happy villagers had little to do ; and the 
sumptuous habiliment was, therefore, appropriated to the dead : for it should 
be observed, to their honour, that the ancients (the Romans more particularly) 
paid a sacred regard to the remains of their friends, which they dressed with 
more than common care, and committed to the earth with, superfluous, but 
pious cost. 

Ver. 263. To tbcatret of turf, S5*c.] Though the Romans hail always been 
excessively fond of such stage-shews as the times produced, they could boast, 
for many ages, of no better theatres than the rustics before us. Even when they 
began to frame them of more durable materials than " turf," they considered them 
as merely temporary, and, as such, commonly removed them as soon as the ex- 
hibition was over. 

Pompey first built a permanent theatre at Rome, about threescore years before 
the Christian xra. It was of hewn stone, and though a very noble structure, ap- 
pears to have given great offence to the old people, (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 20,) who 
looked upon it as a dangerous innovation on tlie practice of their forefathers. 
This, however, did not prevent them from being multiplied; and when Juvenal 
wrote, they were to be found in every quarter of the city. 

Ferrarius says, he does not see why Juvenal might not mean by berboso, a thea- 
tre overgrown with weeds, on account of its being so little frequented. Papttf 
these theatres were temporary, and raised for the occasion. Refinement fre- 
quently reverts to the old simplicity : there is no coimtry on earth where there are 
so many of those turfy theatres, as in modern Italy. 

Ovid has a charming picture of the simplicity of past times, in those edifices ; 
which he artfully contrasts with the luxury and magnificence of the present. 
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While the pale infant, of the mask afraid, 
Hides, in his mother's breast, his little head. 
No modes of dress high birth distinguish there ; 
All ranks, all orders, the same clothing wear, 



•< 



Tunc neque marmoreopendebant vela theatro." 

Arte Anton, Lib, 1. «. lOS. 



Then, from the marble theatre, no veUs 

Waved lightly in the sun ; no saffron showers 

Bedrench'd the stage with odours. Oaken boughs, 

Lopt on the spot, and rudely ranged around 

By the glad swains, » leafy bower composed :— 
Here, 'midst the simple scenery, they sat. 

Or on the green-sward, or the flowing turf. 

Artlessly piled ; while their rough brows were crown'd 

With garlands, such as the next tree supplied. 

Warton has somewhere observed, that every true poet must be a lover of anti- 
quity. Were our author's pretensions to be determined by this criterion, they 
would be readily admitted ; for, with the exception of Ovid, I know no one 
who has more frequent allusions to the ** olden time," or who appears to dwell 
•n it with greater delight. 

Veh. 267. No modet of dress, isfc."] 

" ■ similemque videbis 

" Orchestram, et populum,"— 

In the divisions of the Roman theatre (for those of the Greek were different) 
orchestra signified the place where the dances were performed : it was next the 
pulpitum or stage, but not on a level with it ; and, as affording a good view of 
the actors, was usually frequented by the senators, who had chairs placed for 
them there. In his seventh Satire, Juvenal makes his poet borrow those chairs 
to accommodate his audience at a private house : 
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And the dread -^dile's dignity is known, 
O sacred badge ! by his white coat alone. 
But HERE, beyond our power, array M we go 
In all the gay varieties of show ; 
And when our purse supplies the charge no more. 
Borrow, unblushing, from our neighbour's store : 
This is the reigning vice ; and thus we flaunt. 
Proud in distress, and prodigal in want ! 



** Quxque repcMrtandis posiu est orchestra cathedris." 

ft 

Our rustic theatre had no such orchestra of course ; and Umbritius here uses 
the word figurativelj for the space nearest the actors, -where the wealthier vil- 
lagers sat 

In the next line the poet pursues the contrast between the luxury and extrava- 
gance of Rome, and the firugality of the country : there the meanest of the peo- 
ple assisted at the theatre, dressed in white; here the .£diles only, under 
whom the plays were acted, and whose importance is, according to custom, 
ironically magnified. 

It is singular that this should have escaped Dryden: 

•• ' dari velamen honoris, 

'* SulHciunt tunicx summis .ffidilibus albx." 

He renders, 

" In his white cloak the magistrate appears, 
" The country bumkin thi same livery wears." 

which is directly contrary, not only to the intent, but to the words of his 
author. 
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(Briefly, my friend, here all are slaves to gold, 
And words, and smiles, and every thing, is sold. ^ 
What will you give for Cossus' nod ? how high 
Will you Veiento's gracious silence buy ? — 
For these, O Heavens ! we to the temples bear 
The firstlings of the favourites beard and hsar ; 
With tributary sweet-meats swell his hoard. 
And bribe the page for leave to bribe his lord. 



Ver. 279. What viill you give for Coutu* nod? ^c] I know nothing of 
Cossus. Veiento is mentioned in the fourth Satire, and again in the sixth. He 
had been a great favourite with Nero ; which probably recommended him to 
Domitian ; in whose reign this Satire appears to have been written. After the 
death of his execrable master, he fell into disesteem, and lived, I believe, ta 
see the day when neither his silence nor his speech was worth the purchase. 

Ver. 281. For these, O Heanent ! to* to the temples bear 

The Jirstiings of the favourite's beard and hair /] It was the cus- 
tom of the wealthier Romans to dedicate the first shavings of their beard, and 
pollings of their hair, after they arrived at a state of manhood, to some deity. 
Thus Suetonius and Dio tell us, among a variety of other instances, that Nero 
inclosed his in a gdden pix adorned with pearls, and offered it with great state 
to the Capitoline Jove, imSnxi tw AiV om KaxstTMXni^* The day tliis was done 
by the rich, was kept as a festival, and presents were expected from relations, 
friends, and dients, as on their birth-days, &c. This, however, is not what 
provoked the spleen of Umbritius : «he , complains, and justly too, that these 
presents should be exacted from the poor dependant, not only when hjis patron, 
but when his patron's minions, first poU^ and shaved ! He is indignant, that it 
should be necessary to pay them tribute, as he calls it ; since, possessing the ear 
of their lord, no means of access were left the client, but through the good plea- 
sure of these proud slaves, which could only be purchased by presents. 
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Who fears the crash of houses, at the seat 
Of simple Gabii, or the cool retreat 
Of steep Volsinium, or the nigged brow 
Of Tibur, beetling o'er the plain below ? — 
While half the city here by stilts is staid. 
And feeble cramps, that lend their treacherous ai^. 
For thus the stewards patch the riven wall, 
Thus prop the mansion, tottering to its fall ; 
Then bid the tenant sleep secure from dread. 
While the loose pile hangs trembling o'er his head. 

O ! may I live where no such fears molest. 
No midnight conflagrations break my rest ! 
For here 'tis tumult all : the neighbours cry 
For " water*' ! and, in wild confusion, fly 
With what they can : — ^meantime the flames aspire, 
And the third floor is wrapt in smoke and fire. 
Ere thou art well awake : up, ho ! and know, 
That, when th' impetuous pest bursts forth below. 
The topmost story soon becomes its prey, 
Where the thin tile scarce turns the shower away. 
And doves (a timid flock) their eggs securely lay. 

Codrus had but one bed, and that more short 
Than his short wife ; his goods of every sort 
Were else but few : — six litde pitchers graced 
His cup-board head, a litde can was placed 
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On a snug shelf beneath, and by it lay 

A Chiron, formed of the same marble, clay : 

Item, a crazy chest, which, from the rage 

Of barbarous mice, ill kept the Grecian page — 

" Codrus, in short, had nothing.'* You say true; 

And yet poor Codrus lost that nothing too : 

One curse alone was wanting to complete 

His woes, that, cold and hungry, through the street 

He begged relief, and, in the hour of need. 

Found none to lodge, to clothe him, or to feed. 

Ver. 306. Codnu, l!fc.'\ The commentators 'will have this to be the person 
mentioned in the first Satire : but to me it seems doubtful. Be he who he will, 
his poverty was so notorious, that it grew into a proverb. Codrus might have 
furnished our author with a striking illustration of a remark in this very Satire-^ 
^uid, quod materiam prabet cautatque jocomm, IStc, / for jests and witticisms 
were poured upon him from all quarters. Here is one, which is neither the best, 
nor the worst of the set. I hope it had more ill-nature than truth in it. 

*' Plus credit nemo totA quam Codrus in urbe : 
'< Cum sit tam pauper, quomodo ? csecus amat." 

The inventory of this unfortunate man is drawn up with humour, and, peihapCy 
with accuracy ; the trifles he possesses are all described by diminutives ; they ai«, 
besides, so few in number, that they can scarce be said, like the weeds of 
Otway's old woman, to " speak variety of wretchedness."^ 

I have never read this passage without feeling for poor Codrus. His little col- 
lection of curiosities (for such I am persuaded they were) totally destroyed, and 
himself turned out to starve in the streets ! I hope it is not wicked ; but I have 
been frequently tempted to exclaim with Martial on another occasion— 

" O scelus, O magnum facinus, crimenque deorum, 
*' Non arsit pariter quod domus, et dominus ! 
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But should the raging flames on greatness prey. 
And low in dust Asturius' palace lay, 
The squalid matron sighs, the senate mourns, 
The sympathizing judge the court adjourns ; 
All join to wail the city's hapless fate. 
And rail at fire with more than common hate. 
Lo ! while it bums, the obsequious courtiers haste, 
With rich materials, to repair the waste : 
This brings him marble, that a finished piece 
Of art, the boast of Polyclete, and Greece ; 
This ornaments, which graced of old the fane 
Of Asia's gods; that figur'd plate and plain; 



Ver. 322. The Mqualid matron tigbt, the tenate moumt, isfc."] We have here 
a very accurate description of a public mourning for any signal calamity. The 
women laid aside their ornaments, the senate put on black, the courts of justice 
deferred all business, &C. That all this would be done on such an occasion as 
the present may be reasonably doubted ; — auid yet if we duly attend to the state 
of Rome in our author's time, we shall not be inclined to suspect him of much 
exaggeration ; for to be rich and childless gave the person so circumstanced the 
utmost consequence. Asturius was the richest of those, orlforum lautUnrmu, 
(a woid, by the bye, of which Lubin mistakes the meaning,) and therefore an 
object of no common consideration. 

The state of manners must have been long declining at Rome ; for Augustus 
had found it necessary, even in his time, to introduce a law flex Papia PoppttaJ 
which conferred many privileges on matrimony, and subjected a single life to a 
variety of vexations, penalties, and inconveniences: notwithstanding which, 
celibacy still prevailed ; and with the rapid degeneracy of manners under the 
succeeding emperors, became daily more common, and more reputable ; insomuch, 
that there are instances of people of both sexes proving too powerful for the laws, 
because they were, like Asturius, rich, dd, and childless! 
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This cases, books, and busts : — ^thusmore, much more, 
The childless wretch possesses than before, 
Though richest of the rich ; and now there's bred 
A shrewd suspicion, that, by avarice led, 
Asturius set his old abode on fire, 
To raise a new, more sumptuous, from the pyre. 

O ! from the Circus had'st thou power to fly, 
At Frusino, or Sora, thou might'st buy 

V«R. 334 ■ and naa there^s bred 

A 9brev9d ttufndon, ^c] Martial has the same thought on a similar 
event, expressed with no less elegance than breyity : 

'* Empta domus faerat tibi, Tong^iane, ducentis : 
" Ahstiilit hanc ninimm casus in urbe frequens. 

** Collatum est decies. Rogo, non potes ipse videri 
" Incendisse tuam» Tongiliane, domum ?" 

The singular art with which the poet contrasts the different fate of Codrus and 
Asturius, has not, I trust, escaped the notice of the reader ; any more than the 
dexterity with which it is made conducive to the great, indeed the sole, object of 
theSatiie. 

Vx*. 338. 0/Jrom the CSrau bad'st thou powr to Jfy, (r^c] Si pote$ anelUg 
which implies something of force ; and, indeed, the fondness of the Romans for 
the sports of the Circus, well warrants the expression.. Juvenal has many allu- 
sions to this extravagant attachment. In bis sixth Satire, after observing that 
Hippia had abandoned her husband, her children, and her countty, to follow a 
Uear-^yed g^Uuiiator. he adds, with a dignity of sarcasm peculiar to himself. 



« 



Utque magis stupeas, ludos, Paridemque reliquit!" 



He is not less severe on the whole Roman people in the tenth Satire, where he 
TOL. I. A a 
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Some elegant retreat, for what will here 

Scarce hire a gloomy dungeon for a year ! 

There wells, by nature form'd, which need no rope, 

No labouring arm, to crane their waters up, 

Around thy lawn their facile streams shall pour. 

And cheer the springing plant, and opening flower. 

There live, delighted with the rustic's lot, 

And till, with thy own hands, the litde spot ; 

The little spot with herbs shall crown thy board. 

And to thy frugal frifends a pure repast aSbrd. — 

And sure, in any comer we can get. 

To call one lizard oiu-s, is something yet ! 



represents them as careless of the loss of their political importance, and onl/ 
solicitous for two things, of which the Circus is one. It is needless to multiply 
instances ; they will occur in the course of the translation. 

Ver. 350. And sure, in any comer vje can get. 

To call one lizard ourt, it tometijing yet f] *' We asked Doctor 
Johnson" (says Boswell, in his amusing life of that author) " the meaning of 
that expression in Juvenal, uniiu dominum lacerttt. Johnson— I think it clear 
enough ; it means as much ground as one may have a chance of finding a lizard 
upon." And so it does ! and this, the Doctor might have added, is very little 
in Italy. Poor Boswell was a man of infinite curiosity : it is a pity he never 
heard of the ingenious conjecture of a Dutch critic, who would exchange lacarut 
for lacerii, which he accurately translates een hand vol land*, and still more 
accurately interprets, " a piece of ground equal in extent to the space between 
the shoulder and the elbow,"— of a middle sized man I presume ; though the 
eritic has unaccountably forget to mention it. 

But see the fallacy of criticism ! This lacertus, which was triumphandy pro- 
nounced to mean een band vol lands, by one commentator, is irrefiragably proved 
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Sick with the fumes of undigested food, 
Which, while it clogs the stomach, fires the blood, 
Here languid wretches painful vigils keep. 
Curse the slow hours, and die for want of sleep ; 
For who can hope his weary lids to close. 
Where brawling taverns banish all repose ? — 
Rest is not for the poor, it costs too dear. 
And hence disease makes such ^vild havoc here. 
The rumbling carts with rumbling carts tliat meet, 
In every winding of the narrow street, 
The drivers' efforts to inforce their way, 
Their clamorous curses at each casual stay, 
From Drowsy Drusus all his sleep would take. 
And keep the calves of Proteus broad awake ! 

by another (a countryman of the former) to mean a salt-fish ! Similes delicids in 
saUanienti* lacerti tSTc. pari modo " iacerti domimtm" dixit ytpo» tic aiim tnalo 
quam lacerta .* lacerUe perperam nunc circun^ertur, (could Burman possibly be 
ignorant that lacertut and lacerta, were both used for a lizard ?) quod ipse damnat 
Sat. XIV. ** cum parte lacerti i^* ncque enim lacertte inter edulia habiUe ! Bur. Ovid. 
Tom. III. p. 126. % 

A true critic, we know, never looks an inch on this side, or on that of the 
object before him ; Burman may therefore be excused for giving the poet a salt- 
fish to season his repast, notwithstanding he had said in the line immediately 
above, that it was the produce of his own garden, where such delicacies never 
grow ; and was served up to his Pythagoric friends, who lived entirely on 
vegetables ! 

Ver. 364. From drawty Drusus, iS^c."] Some will have this to be the Emperor 
Claudius, who, to say the truth, if he had not, long ere this was written, fallen 
into the my^'TOf ^tsn'oy, would not have been much injured by the supposition. 
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If business call^ obsequious crowds divide, 
While o'er their heads the rich securely ride, 
By tall niyrians borne ; and read, or write. 
Or, should the sultry hour to rest invite. 
Shut close the litter, and enjoy the night. 



It was more probably some well known character alive at the time. There is & 
good deal of humour in those unexpected, and gratuitous strokes of satire, so 
frequent in our author s and one can hardly help wondering at the want of taste 
in the commentators, who seldom appear to comprehend, and seldomer still to 
fed them. Thus Britannicus, virgregU ipte caper, would alter Dtumo to Urto, 
because bears, forsooth, as Pliny somewhere says* are " very good sleepers ;" 
and it seems more natural to proceed from one drowsy animal to another, than 
from a man ! 

Seals, or sea-calves, which are mentioned in the next line, are proverbially 
lethaigic and sluggish. This, it must be confessed, is not a very recondite ob- 
servation ; and, indeed, I only make it for the sake of introducing the following 
remarks on the passage, by the learned Graevius. " How sea-calves, vitidU 
marinu, could be waked at Rome, let those tell who have seen them there, or 
elsewhere :" (meaning, I suppose, that there were no such persons.) *' Every 
one sees that the place is corrupt. It should be vetulU marititf old men being 
naturally drowsy ; besides, there is another reason why old bride-grooms, mar- 
ried to young brides, should sleep sound !" And yet there are critics sceptical 
enough, forsooth, to doubt the authenticity of the far-famed ** restorations" of 
Martinus Scriblerus. 

. Ver. 366. If butintn coil, obnqiuout crcftodt divide, ^c] We have here 
another lively picture of the misery attending the great inequality of fortunes in 
a state so constituted as that of Rome. The rich rapidly, and almost without 
consciousness of impediment, moving to the levees of the old and childless; 
while the poor, whose sole support probably depended upon their early appearance 
there, are hopelessly struggling with dangers and difficulties that spring up at 
every step, to retard them ! 
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Yet readi they first the goal ; while, by the throng 

Elbow'dy and jostled, scarce we creep along ; 

Sharp strokes from poles, tubs, rafters, doom'd to feel; 
Bespattered o'er with mud, from head to heel, 

Kicked by rude clowns, by brutal soldiers gor'd. 

And trampled by the followers of my lord ! 

See, from the Dole a vast tumultuous throng, 

Each followed by his kitchen, pours along ! 

Huge pans, which Corbulo could scarce uprear. 

With steady neck the wretched menials bear, * 

Ver. 377. Ste fram the Dole, life.'] Umbrittus sliifts the scene. The diffi* 
ciilties of the morning are overpast, and the streets freed from the crowds of 
le^fec-hunters, &c. New perils now arise, and the poor are obstructed in the 
prosecution of their evening business, by the prodigious numbers of clients return- 
ing from the houses of their patrons with the sportula, or supper. 

As he observes, that each of these clients was followed by his kitchen, ^«e> 
guitur sua guemque culina,J and, as it further appears, preserved some state at 
home ; it is probable that his view here, as well as in the first Satire, was to 
expose the meanness and avarice of the rich, who were content to swell the train 
of the vain or ambitious, and to exact the dole in consequence of it, to the 
manifest injury of the poorer cb|imants, in whdse favour the distribution wa« 
first instituted. 



The " kitchen" here spoken of was a larger kind of chaffing-dish, <]Uvide(l 
into two cells, in the uppermost of which, they put the meat, and in the lower* 
fire to keep it warm. It was to cherish this, that the slaves made such hastes 
—to bustle through the smoke and heat of such an eager throng must have beeft 
no less difficult than disagreeable. How often have I been reminded of tha 
sportula, by the fire-pans, and suppers of the Neapolitans. As soon as it grows 
dark, the streets are filled with twinkling fires, glancing about, in every direction, 
on the heads of those modem " Corbulos ;*' and suddenly disappewisg as they 
enter their houses with their frugal meal. 
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Andy lest amid the way the flames expire, 
Glide nimbly on, and gliding, fan the fire ; 
Through the close press with sinuous efibrts wind, 
And, piece by piece, leave their botch'd rags behind. 
Hark ! groaning on, th' unwieldy waggon spreads 
Its cumbrous freight, tremendous ! o'er our heads, 



VsR. 379. Huge pom, vtbicb Corbulo, k^c.'] Corbulo, says the old scholiast, 
was a famous wrestler i«-biit he was something better: he was a great and 
successful commander under Nero, by whom, when his services grew too great 
for reward, he was basely decoyed to Cenchrex, (a small town near Corinth,) 
and condemned unheard. 

He is called a faithful and wary chief, by Amm. Marcellinus, a judge of mili- 
tary merit : and Tacitus, who relates his actions, speaks of him with great 
respect. He terms him one of the most illustrious men of that age, not deficient 
surely in such characters ; and describes him of a gigantic stature, and of incon- 
ceivable strength. He fell on his sword, like a Roman. 

Ver. 385. Sark / groaning on, tb* umoieldy vtaggon tfinadt, (jjV.] This seems 
to be an oblique attack on the frenzy of the emperors for building ; as it was 
chiefly for their use, that these immense beams, masses of stone, &c. were 
brought to Rome. Juvenal, however, lived to see the evil, in some degree, 
lessened, at least, if we may credit Pliny, who celebrates Trajan (Paneg. c. li.) 
for his moderation in this respect. Here is the passage, and it is a very perti- 
nent one. He first commends him for being tamparctu in adificando quam dili' 
gens in tuendo / and he immediately adds, Itaque non ut ante itnmanium trantvec-' 
tione taxarum urbit tecta guatiuntur : Mtant secura domtu nee jam templa nutan' 
tia, Lipsius says, the allusion here is to Domitian. Of this there can be no 
doubt ; and this, if there were no other circumstance, would serve to determine 
under whose reign this Satire was written. Baudius toof quotes a good passage 

from the life of Poplicola : it is an apostrophe to Domitian. Owl m/atStis tm 
the last thought is not a bad one. 
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Projecting elm or pine, that nods on high, 
And threatens death to every passer by, 
Heavens ! should the axle break which bears a weight 
Of huge Ligurian stone, and pour the freight 

On the pale crowd beneath ; what would remain, 
What joint, what bone, what atom, of the slain ? 
The body, with the soul, would vanish quite, 
Invisible as air, to mortal sight ! — 
Meanwhile, unconscious of their fellow^s fete, 
At home they heat the water, scour the plate. 
Arrange the strigils, fill the cruise with oil, 
And ply their several tasks with fioiidess toil : 
* For he who bore the dole, poor mangled ghost, 
Sits pale and trembling on the Stygian coast. 
Scared at the horrors of the novel scene. 
At Charon's threatening voice, and scowling mien ; 



Ver. 397. Arrange the ^trigiU, ISfc,"] The strigU was an instrument with 
which the Romans scraped the sweat from their bodies after bathing. Britan- 
nicus says, it was made of iron ; this, I suppose, was usually the case, but we 
read of brass, silver, and even of gold strigils. Holiday has given a print of 
one from Fortunatus Scacchus, from which it appears to be an orbicular rim of 
metal, fixed to a long tapering handle. 
"S. There are some who will have the strigil to be a coarse shaggy napkin ; and 

others again, an artificial sponge : probably the rich had them of all these dif- 
ferent kinds. Whatever it was, the application of it must have been peculiarly 
^^ {fateful to the Romans, since we find that several of them, and Augustus 

"^ among the rest, injured their skin by too constant an application of it. 
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Nor hopes a passage, thus abruptly hurl'd, 
Without his &rthing, to the nether world. 

Pass we these fearful dangers, and survey 
What other evils threat our nightly way, 
And first, behold the mansion's towering size, 
Where floors on floors to the tenth story rise ; 
Whence heedless garretteers their postherds pour, 
And crush the passenger beneath the shower ; 
Clattering the storm descends from heights unknown. 
Ploughs up the street, aad wounds the flinty stone. 
'Tis madness, dire improvidence of ill, 
To sup from home before you make your Will ; 

Vbs. 404. Without iufartbhig, ^c."] The ancienu believed, that the souls 
t{ the deceased could not cross the Styx, without paying a trifling fare to Cha- 
ron^ for their passage ; this they were careful to put in the mouths of their dead 
friends, previous to their bemg carried out for interment. This idle notion, the 
Romans hoiTOwed, together with other fooleries, from the Greeks: it does not, 
mdeed, appear to have been general ; but the vulgar, who every where adopted 
it, adhered to the custom with the most scrupulous pertinacity, and feared no- 
thing so much, as being consigned to the grave, without their farthing. 

Lucian frequently sneers at this fancy : and our author who, amidst his belief 
t>f a future state, had sense enough to mark the folly of the prevailing system, 
evidently points his ridicule at the monstrous absurdity of the practice. 

Vba. 405. i%w« foc tbete /earful doT^in, iS^cJ] Having gone through the dif- 
ficulties and dangers wt h attended the poor in their morning and evening 
walks through the city, Umbritius completes his design by a description of the 
further evils which awuted them at night. There is every reason, from the 
testimony of contemporary writen, to believe that the picture is as faithful as it 
is animated ; it is nearly that, in short, of every overgrown and vicious capital, 
which is not protected by a night*watch, or a vigilant police. 



4 
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For know, as many deaths your steps belay, 
As there are wakeful windows in the way : 
Pray then ; and deem yourself full fairly sped, 
If pots be only... emptied on your head ! 

The drunken bully, ere his man be slain. 
Frets through the night and courts repose in vain ; 
And while the thirst of blood his bosom bums. 
From side to side, in restless anguish turns ; 
Like Peleus* son when, quell'd by Hector's hand^ 
His lov*d Patroclus prest the Phrygian strand. 
There are, who murder as an opiate take, 
And only when no brawls await them, wake : 



Ver. 422. Fr9m nde to tide, in rettlm a^guUb, tunu /] This is literally from 
Homer: 

T'Z7r<^, aXKort h 'Ofwns H. Ci. 1. 10. 

a passage, by the way, for which he is censured by Plato, who thinks the son 
of a goddess should have been made to bear his affliction with more dignity. 
From the terms of the comparison, it would seem that Juvenal thought the 
same. I believe that the old bard knew more of these matters than either of 
them. »3J ' 

Veb. 425. 72ere art, vibo murder at an opiate take, IStc,"] There is a surpriz- 
ing similarity between this passage, and one in the Proverbs of Solomon. 
" Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men : 
for they sleep not except they have done mischief, and their rest is taken away 
miless they cause some to &11." Chap. iv. 14 
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Yet e'en these heroes, flushed with youth and wine, 

All contest with the purple robe decline ; 

Securely give the lengthened train to pass. 

The sun-bright flambeaux, and the lamps of brass. 

But me, who wander darkling, and alone. 

Or haply guided by the friendly moon, 



The description which foDows ; the humorous, but strong uid indignant, pic- 
ture of the miseries to which the poor were exposed by the brutal insolence of 
midnight debauchees, roaming in quest of objects on whom to exercise their 
cruelty, is no exaggeration of our author's : grave historians have delivered the 
same accounts. Thus Tacitus, in the life of Nero ; who, by the way, appears 
to have been one of the first disturbers of the public peace. << In the garb of a 
slave, he roved through the streets, attended by a band of rioters, who offered 
violence to all that fell in their way. In these mad frolics he was sometimes 
wounded ;*' not with impunity, however, for it appears that Julius Montanus 
was put to death, for repelling his insults. Tacitus does not tell us to whom 
they were offered, but Did, who has the same story, says it was to his wife, 
a/yarfaxryivas vtnf ms ytnoux.^ ispoaitnov ti avvf^ x. t. «• » " but from the 
moment it was known that the emperor was become a night brawler, the mischief 
grew truly alarming. Men of rank were insulted, and women of condition suf- 
fered gross indignities : private persons took the opportunity to annoy the public ; 
every quarter was filled with tumult and disorder, and Rome at night resembled 
a city taken by storm !" 

It seems from Suetonius, that the evil continued to increase. Otho and 
others, he tells us, constandy sallied forth at night for the princely purpose of 
beating such as they met, and tossing them in the sagum (a coarse garment 
worn by the soldiery) ; and we learn from the Augustan history, that the joJte 
was repeated with improvements, by those outcasts of human nature, Contmo' 
diu, HcUogabalua, Verus, Istc, It was little discouraged, probably, by any of 
the succeeding emperors, until the introduction of Christianity iQspired humaner 
sentiments, and shewed the necessity of establishing something like a regular 
system of protection. 
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Pale lamp of night ; or candle's paler beam, 

Whose wick I husband to the last extreme. 

Me he attacks : hear how the quarrel rose ; 

If that be deem'd a quarrel, where, heaven knows 

He only gives, and I receive, the blows ! 

Across my path he strides, and bids me stand, 

I bow, obsequious to the dread command ; 

What else remains where rage, inflam'd by wine, 

Is back'd by strength, superior fer to mine ? 

" Whose lees,*' he cries, " have swelled your bloated 

maw? 
" Where did you, rogue, to-night your bean-husks 

gnaw? 
" And with what cobler club, to wag your cheeks 
* * On dainty sheep's-head porridge, and chopp'd leeks? 
" What ! no reply ? speak, or be sure to feel 
" The immediate greeting of my wrathful heel — 
" Your name ? your station ? At what temple door 
" Crouch ye, collecting farthings for the poor ?" 
Whether I strive to sooth him, or retire, 
I'm beaten, just the same ; then, full of ire, 
He drags me to the bar, transfers the fault, 
And impudently sues me for the assault. 
Such law, such liberty, enjoy the poor ! 
Compell'd though wrong'd, forgiveness to implore^ 



r 
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Tear me from Cumae ; I will come, and share 
Your bleak abode, armM at all points for war. 
War, (if you deig^ my service to engage,) 
Just war with you, against an impious age« 

C^gattu, I have translated, *' anned at all points:" that is, says Holydaj, 
like a prepared soldier ; which is the sense given to it by the whole body of 
commentators without exception. Mr. Ireland, however, differs from us all ; 
and this is what he sajrs. ** You have fallen, I see, into the opinion of Britan- 
nicus : UmMtiut ergo bahitu nuUtari oitendit se ventuntm ad ^uv. ut firomde 
mirum wkri non debeat iptU tatirh, u nan satU tdtmeut auditor vUiufuerit, guum 
babitu nonpoetioo ted miiitari venerit. There is no idea of any thing military 
about Umbritius ; notwithstanding his shoes. Caliga was the name of a country 
shoe, as distinguished from a town shoe; and was not appropriated to the 
soldiers, though worn by them in common with the peasantry, on account of its 
cheapness. Umbritius is therefore made to persevere in his preference of the 
country, by telling his friend that he will visit him in his country shoes, deter- 
mined never more to wear town shoes, in other words, never to see Rome again. 
In this sense, the last line of the Satire agrees with the general drif^ of it, and 
keeps up the notion with which it began." 
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IN this Satire, ^hich was probably written under Nerva, Ju- 
venal indulges his honest spleen against two most distinguished 
culprits, Crispinus, already noticed in his first Satire, and Domi- 
tian the constant object of his scorn and abhorrence. 

Considered as a whole, this is not a very capital performance ; 
yet no particular division of it is without merit : its principal de- 
fect seems to be in the sudden transition from the shocking enor- 
mities of Crispinus to his gluttony and extravagance. Even 
this, inartificial as it certainly is, appears in some degree neces- 
sary to the completion of his design — the introduction of Domitian. 

The whole of this part is excellent. The mock solemnity with 
which the anecdote of the turbot is introduced, the procession of 
the affrighted counsellors to the palace, and the ridiculous, debate 
which terminates in as ridiculous a decision, shew a masterly 
hand : and though the mere reader may be tempted to cry out 
with Desdemona, <^ O most lame and impotent conclusion I" yet 
the critic will acquit the poet of any great want of judgment, 
since he most probably gives the circumstances as he found them. 

What is more peculiarly his own, is the striking picture of the 
state of the empire under the suspicious, and gloomy tyranny of 
Domitian ; which he boldly dashes out by briefly, but ingeniously, 
touching on the character and conduct of the chief courtiers, as 
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they pass in review before him :— nor should we overlook the in- 
dignant and high-spirited apostrophe with which he concludes the 
Satire ; an apostrophe, which under some of the emperors would 
be fatal) and under none of them without danger* 



SATIRE IV. 



V. 1—8. 

vJNCE more my voice (and oft shall I renew 
Th* alarming strain) calls forth to public view 
Crispinus ; monster ! in whose tainted heart 
Not one atoning virtue claims a part : 
Diseased, emaciate, weak in all but lust, 
And whoih the widow's sweets alone disgust. 
Avails it then, in what long colonades 
He tires his mules ? through what extensive glades 

Vbb. 3. Cmfnmtt / monster / i!fc,'] Crispinus has been alreadj noticed in 

die notes to the first Satire. All that needs be added of him here is, that h« 

continued in great favour during the whole reign of Domitian, and amassed 

immense riches ; which he squandered in the gratification of the most vicious 

. passions. 

1 am by no means satisfied with the usual explanations of the sixth line : 
" ottendit ilium jucundiora tantum sectari adulteria, nam qui vidueu tequebantur, 
id lucri gratia fadebant" I rather think the author means to insinuate that 
Crispinus would not indulge his lust, unless he could add to^t a crime of some 
peculiar heinousness. To corrupt virgin innocence, to invade the sanctity of the 
marriage bed, was his delight : intrigues with widows had too litde turpitude in 
them to gratify his singular depravity. 
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His chair is borne ? what vast estate he buys, 
(Houses and lands,) that near the Forum lies? 
O ! no : peace never sooths the guilty mind : 
Least his, who incest to adultery join'd, 
His, who deflowered a Vestal ; whom, dire fete ! 
The long dark night, and living tomb await. 

Turn we to slighter crimes — and yet had these 
In others, Seius, Titiusy whom you please, 



Vbr. 13. ffU, v>ho depiovser^d a Vettalt C^c] If a vestal violated her tow of 
chasUty, she was interred alive. The solemnity is thus described by Plutarch. 
At the CoUine Gate, within the city, in a subterraneous cavern, there were first 
placed a bed» a lamp, a pitcher of water, and a loaf. The offender was then bound 
alive upon a bier, and carried through the Forum with great silence and horror. 
When they reached the place of interment, the bier was set down, and the poor 
wKtch unbound ; a ladder was then brought, by which she descended into the ex- 
cavation, when upon a signal given, the ladder was suddenly withdrawn, and' 
the mouth of the opening completely filled up with stones, earth, &c. 

It is doubtful, whether the Vestal debauched by Crisplnus, really underwent 
this punishment. Juvenal's words do not necessarily imply so much ; the parti- 
ciple in rus (like the other) involving the moral fitness of the future event, and 
not exclusively the certainty of its accomplishment : terrmn wbtturot i. e. who 
ought to be buried alive. For the rest, the seventy exercised by Domitian 
against the Vestals was so dreadful, (whether their guilt was proved or not,) 
that one of the Fontifices, Elvius Agrippa, is related to have expired through 
the terror of it. 

The word incest, used by Juvenal, is applied to the same^act by Suetonius 
and Pliny ; and is, say the critics, the appropriate term for cohabitation with a 
Vestal. This, ho>yever, is a mistake, it is an improper term : but such was the 
respect for religion, that they transferred to it a word which' was only appro- 
priate, in other acceptations ; and the violator of a Vestal virgin, was placed 
Dpon a par, in criminality, with the violator of all natural decorum. 
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The Censor roused ; for what the good would shame^ 
Becomes Crispinus, and is honest &me. 
But, when the actor's person far exceeds, 
In native loathsomeness, his direst deeds, 
Say, what can satire ? for a fish that weighed 
Six pounds, six thousand sesterces he paid, 
For a sur-muUet ! as they tell, whose care 
Still magnifies the mighty things they hear. 

Ver. 16. Sdut Titius,) " It does not appear," says Madan, " who these 
were ; but probably they were some valuable men who had been persecuted by 
the emperor for a supposed crime." These <* valuable men" had, indeed, 
been persecuted for many a supposed crime ; but, to g^ve the devil his due, not 
by the Emperor. It is suiprising the translator should not know that they were 
men of straw, fictitious personages, like our John Doe, and Richard Roe, 
and, like them, inserted into all law-processes. Thus Plutarch, to quote no 

other* ruf^t omyuotci mroir otKKtifs xMy^jfnvrat tcotvctf Ha-tVy wcmp oi voyjxjot Tou99j 

ImWf xai TiTtof ^u^ut, Rom, 30. 

Ver. 23. For a ma'-^muUet ! ClTc.] So I have rendered mullus, and I believe 
properiy. Barbel, which is the common translation, is a coarse fish, and could 
never be worth any thing. Mullet is still more incorrect : the proper word for 
that, being mugilis. For the rest, there is something extremely whimsical in 
the conduct of the Romans respecting their tables ; sur-mullets, as it appears 
from the elder Pliny, were exceedingly plentiful, and consequently cheap ; but 
then, they seldom weighed above two pounds. In proportion as they exceeded 
this, they grew valuable, till at last they reached the sum mentioned in the text, 
(about^ 50.) and even went beyond it. 

One would think nature had fallen in with the caprice of the Romans, for 
the fish seems to have grown larger in the decline of the empire, as if to hu- 
mour the extravagance of this degenerate people. Horace thought he had 
pretty well stigmatized the frantic folly of his glutton, by a mullus of three 
pounds weight, (Lib. ii. Sat ii.) the next reign furnished one of four and a 
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Had this expense been meant, with well-timed skUl, 

To gull some childless dotard of a Will ; 

Or e'en to bribe some fashionable fair. 

Who flaunts conspicuous in her splendid chair ; 

'Twere not unworthy praise ; — ^but, no, he bought 

The dainty for his own voracious throa^t. 

This all past gluttony from shame redeems ; 

And now Apicius poor and frugal seems ! 

Didst thou, Crispinus, who cam'st here a slave. 

Wrapt in the flags thy country's marshes gave, — 

half i* here we have one of six pounds, and we read elsewhere of others lai;ger 
still \ How long the passion for these enormous fish continued, I do not know i 
but Macrobius, speaking with indignation of one that was purchased under 
Claudius, hy Asinius Celer, for a greater sum than any we have mentioned, 
(£56, 10s.) adds, that in this time, such mad prices were happily unknown : 
pretia bdtc intana nescimtu. 

Ver. 34. Wrafii in tbejiagi, iSTc."] The translators have clothed Crispinus in 
paper : he was not, I believe, quite so delicately drest. Pliny the Elder says 
that the JEgyptians manufiactured the stalks of the Papyrus, not only into mats 



* The story is in Seneca; it is curious, and as it seems to illustrate a passage 
in our author, I think it worth subjoining. Some one had presented Tiberius 
with a mullus of a prodigious size, (why should I not mention its weight, to 
make our gluttons' mouths water ?) of four poimds and a half ! The emperor 
ordered it to be carried to market, observing, at the same time, to his friends, 
that he should not be much surprised if it were bought either by P. Octavius 
or Apicius. His expectations were more than fulfilled, for these two gluttons 
hade one upon another for it. The victory fell at length to .Octavius, who ac« 
quired a prodigious reputation among his acqusuntance, for giving £4/Q, for a 
fish which the Emperor sold, and which Apicius could not afford to buy ! To 
this last circumstance Juvenal probably alludes, in v. S?. 
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Didst thou buy fish so dear ? thou might'st, I guess, 

Have bought the fisherman himself for less ; 
Bought, in some countries, manors at this rate, 
And in Apulia, an immense estate. 

How gorged the Emperor ! when so dear a fish, 
Yet, of his cheapest meals, the cheapest dish. 
Was gutded down by this impurpled lord, 
(Chief knight, chief parasite, at Csesar's board,) 
Whom Egypt heard so late, with ceaseless yell. 
Clamouring through all her towns — ^^ ho ! sprats to 

sell!" 

Pierian Maids begin — ^this claims your care. 
But not to sing ; a simple fact is here : 
Recount it then ; and by your ready aids. 
Prove it avails me, to have callM you Maids. 



and sails, but into gannents, vela tegetetqut, neenon et vesum, I once thought 
Crispinus might have obtained one of .these, but I am now persuaded he was 
not so fortunate. He was girt, in short, round the middle with the papyrus 
coarsely strung or plsuted together, as thesayages of the new-discovered islands 
are said to be, and as his countrymen'are at this day. Rear- Admiral Perree, who 
certainly had no intention of illustrating Juvenal, mentions this circumstance, 
which, to my mind, does it very happily. . La f&oeitedea btdntma utpire guf 
la sauwiga; mcQeure partie babilUg en paille. The ferocity of the natives ex- 
ceeds that of savages ; most of them appear to be clothed in reeds or rushes^ 
Intercept. Lett. Part I. p. 117. 

The contrast between Crispinus thatched with rushes, and Crispinus clothed 
in Tyrian puiple, is not overlooked by our author. 
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When the last Flavius, drunk with fiiiy, tore 
The prostrate world, that bled at every pore. 
And Rome beheld, in body as in mind, 
A bald-pate Nero rise, to curse mankind ; 
It chanced, that where the fene of Venus stands, 
Reared on Ancona's coast by Grecian hands, 
A turbot, rushing from the Ulyrian main, 

■ 

Fill'd the wide bosom of the bursting seine. 
Monsters so bulky, from its frozen stream, 
Maeotis renders to the solar beam, 



Ver. 52. A bcdd'pate JSfero rise, ^c] This Nero, as, with some injury to 
his worthy prototype, Juvenal calls Domitian, is said by Suetonius to have been 
so sore oii the subject of his baldness, that it was not safe to mention a want of 
hair in his hearing. By a strange obliquity of reasoning, as soon as his hair 
was gone, he set about composing a treatise on the method of taking care of it : 
and it should seem from the short extract which Soetonius has preserved of the 
work, that Sir Fretful himself could not have borne his misfortunes with 
greater fortitude, or talked of them with greater sincerity i^^orti ammofero co» 
mam in adoletcentia teitetcentem. Sdcu nee gratiut quidqumn decore, nee brewu. 
Domit. 18. Be this as it may, the designation our author has given of this last 
and worst of his family, is a masterly one. 

The old scholiast says these four lines provoked the Emperor to send him into 
banishment. This is a judicious thought, as they must be allowed to be much 
more offensive tjian the short reflection on Paris, (in the seventh Satire,) which 
is commonly cited as the cause of his exile. There are, however, two objec- 
tions which I own have their weight with me ; 6rst, that Domitian would have 
thrown the . author of so severe a passage from the Tarpeian Rock, instead of 
sending him into Egypt ; and secondly, that he was luckily dead (as the critic 
would have found if he had read a few lines further) when it was written. 
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And pours them, fat witli a whole winter's ease, 
Through the dull Euxine*s mouth, to warmer seas. 

The mighty draught the wondering fisher eyes, 
And to the Pontift's board allots his prize ; 
For who would dare to sell it, who to buy ? 
When the coast swarm'd Math many a practised spy ; 
Mud-rakers ! leagued to swear the fish had fled 
From Caesar's ponds, where many a year it fed. 
And ought, recaptur'd now, to be restored 
To the dominion of its ancient lord. 
Nay, if Palphurius may our credit gain. 
Whatever rare, or precious, swims the main. 



Veb. 62. And to the Pontiff's board, C^c] Britannicus thinks Juvenal calls 
Domitian Pontiff, in allusion to his condemnation of the Vestab, which was 
the peculiar province of the High-priest. Others again suppose there is an allu- 
sion to the sottish vanity of the Emperor, in accumulating upon himself everj 
office of power, and every title of honour. But can Britannicus be right ? 
Surely there were vices enough belonging to Domitian, and appropriate to his 
character. Our author could hardly mean to impute it to him as a crime that 
he was Pontifex Max. when he assumed that title only in compliance with the 
custom of his predecessors. He might, indeed, mean to contract the real vi- 
ciousness of his character with the outward sanctity of office :— after all, I can- 
not much admire Juvenal's taste in the selection of this word ; he should rather 
have fixed on some title, by virtue of which the fish might be claimed. For the 
rest, the charge of assuming dignities improperly, might have been justly urged 
against him in the case of the Consulate and Censorship. He was Consul for ten 
years together, and Censor for life; and he was the first of the Romans that so 
usurped these honours, v^a/t^ ^ xal iAQf®^j x«i i^wtm )iai avrox^roft,n» 
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Is forfeit to the cro^vn, and you may seize 
The obnoxious dainty, when and where you please. 
This point allowed, our wary boatman chose 
To give the prize he else was sure toiose. 

Now were the dog-star*s sickly fervours o^er, 
Earthy pinched with cold, her frozen livery wore ; 
The old began their quartan fits to fear, 
And wintry blasts deform'd the beauteous year^ 
And kept the turbot sweet : yet on he flew 
As if the sultry south corruption blew* — 
And now the lake, and now the hill he gains, 
Where Alba, though in ruins, still maintains 



Vek. 69. 2/q)f, if Palpbitmu, ^c] ^rhU is not much unlike what ^t, find 
in Blackstone, that stuigeon and whale were anciently called Royal fish with 
us, on account of thdr excellence^ and, as such, appropriated to the sovereign. 
Palphurius, indeed, goes farther than our ancestors, and would confiscate every 
lare and precious fish, to the imperial use. 

The history of this Palphurins is curious. He had been a buffoon and a pan- 
nte at the court of Nero ; occupations for Vhich Vespasian disgracefully turned 
him out of the senate ; when he commenced Stoic, in spite, and talked (which 
Suetonhis says he could do very eloquently) of abstinence and virtue, till Domi- 
tian, who wanted little other recommendation of a man, than the having justly 
incurred the contempt and anger of his father, made him his own lawyer, and 
gave him the management of his informations, proscriptions, &c ; in which, 
says my author, he bestirred himself to some puipose. 

Ver. 82. Where Alba^ (^c] Alba, where Domitian now was, stood on the 
declivity of a hill, near a pretty spacious lake, famous in Roman story. It was 
built by Ascanius, after the death of his mother, and the Trojans seem to have 
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The Trqpn fire, that but for her were lost, 
And worships Vesta, though with less of cost. 
The wondering crowd, that gathered to survey 
Th' enormous fish, and choakM the fisher's way. 
Satiate at length, retires; then wide unfold 
The gates ; the senators, shut out, behold 
The luscious dainty enter : on the man 
To great Atrides press'd, and thus began. 

" This, which no subjects* kitchen can contain, 
" This fish, reservM for your auspicious reign, 
" O, chief, accept : — ^to fi*ee your stomach haste, 
** And here at large indulge your princely taste ; 



deposited there the sacred fire brought from Ilium. When the city was destroy- 
ed, and Rome made the capital of the nation, a remnant of this fire was still 
left there from some superstitious motive, and piously preserved through all the 
vicissitudes of the commonwealth. 

Domitian, as I have elsewhere observed, was attached to Alba. Here he 
spent much of his time, and here he usually kept the Quinquatria, or Festival of 
Minerva, whom, with matchless propriety, he had chosen for his patron and 
protectress. Madan, in the true spirit of a commentator, tells us, that the oc* 
casion of Domitian's being there at this time, might be the celebration of this 
holiday. This is excellent ; the Quinquatria began on the 19th of March, and 
Juvenal has just told us, that the fish was presented at the close of autumn ! 

Veb 92. TbUfitb, reter6*d for your auupieious reigrif 

O, chief, accept : — ^c] I suppose no one ever expected to see 
this sublime flight of the Anconian fishermen seriously imitated ; aind yet there 
is something extremely like it, in a little poem written by a very grave doctor of 
the 16th century : 
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" I sought him not, — he longed his lord to treat, 
" And rush'd, a willing victim, to the net." 

Was flattery e'er so rank ? yet he grows vain. 
And his crest rises at the fulsome strain. 
When to divine a mortal power we raise, 
He looks for no hyperboles ia praise ! 

But when was joy unmixM ? no pot is found 
Capacious of the turbot's ample round : 
In this distress, he calls the chiefs of state, 
At once the objects of his scorn and hate, 



'< L ycidas ad sese lina rediicens, 

'* Exeruit saUentem udo de carcere piscem, 

*' Quern nuUi casses, quern nulla incendia terrent 

" Non ingrata tux modo sint sua viscera mensae I" 

Ve«. 99. When to difune, tS^c.'] 

" O what is it proud slime will not believe 

" Of kis own worth, to hear it equal prais'd 

" Thus with the gods ?" Sejaniu, 

But Ben was not so much the imitator as the translator of the ancients. 



Ver. 103. In tbUdiitreM, be calU the chief a of state ^ t5V.] This brings to my 
recollection an anecdote of Nero, worthy in every respect, to be placed by the 
side of this before us. When the empire was now in a state of revolt against 
him, (a revolt which was soon followed by his flight and death,) he affected 
to despbe the general commotion. One day, however, he summoned the senate 
in great haste; they assembled (as Domitian's counsellors did) t^awms avt^viy 
expecting to hear something about the alarming state of public affairs. To their 
utter amazement, he merely wanted to inform them of an improvement he had 
made on the hydraulic organ ! ^tupnKot (for I will use, says the historiani hif 
veiy words) vus i iifav?js km fAt<|oy Hat lynjjikiftfQv ^^tyfyrat *' 
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In whose wan cheeks distrust and doubt appear, 
And all a tyrant's friendship brings of fear. 

Scarce was the loud Libumian heard to say 
" He sits, the Emperor sits; away, away !" 
Ere the new bailiff of the afiighted town 
(For what were Praefects more?) snatchM up his gown, 



Vex. 109. J£re the new bailiff of tie affrigbted town, ^c] 
'* Pegasua attonitse positus mod6 villicus urbi. 



f> 



'< I consulted," Mr. Gibbon saiys, *' the first volume de T Academie des Belles 
Lettres, for the meaning of attoniUe. De Valois applies it to the astonishment 
which prevailed at Uome on the revolt of L. Antonius. This is not impossible. 
But I am suiprised he has not drawn from it the only conclusion that could ren- 
der it interesting. Antonius' revolt happened in the year of Rome 840 : the 
tyranny of Domitian had then reached its meridian>" (no, not quite,} « yet the 
Romans had the baseness to endure it nine years longer !" 

This is good ; and yet the observation on which it is founded, is not correct. 
Fuscus, who was called to this famous council, feU in batde about the same 
time that Antonius revdited in Lower Germany : some other cause of the 
afiright must, therefore, be sought. It need not be long in finding; for, be- 
sides the Dacians, who were now keeping Rome in a constant state of alaim, 

the Catti, the Sicambri, and other baibarous nations, were on the eve of com- 
mencing hostilities. 

After all, little more, perhaps, is meant than that the town was amazed and 
terrified at the suddenness of the summons. The caprices of the emperor were 
always bloody :^and, indeed, Pliny mentions it, as a striking instance of the 
happiness which the senate enjoyed under Trajan, that when they met, they 
did it without fear of losing their heads ! 

Ver. 110. For vjbat vtere PrafecU tnoreT] Praefects were first appointed 
by Romulus, and his successors, and aJPter them by the Consuls ; but their au- 
thority was so much enlaiged by Augustus, that he may be almost considered 
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And rush'd to council. From the ivory chair 
He dealt out justice with no common care ; 
But yielded oft to diose licentious times, 
Andy where he could not punish, wink'd at crimes. 

Then old, facetious Crispus hastes along, 
Of gentle manners, and persuasive tongue : 

as having instituted them. He is said to have done this by the advice of Maecenas ; 
and the choice of those on whom he successively conftned the oiEce, shews his 
opinion of its importance. 

The Pnefect was, indeed, trusted with extraordinary powers. His jurisdiction 
was no longer confined, as before, to the city, but extended a hundred miles be- 
yond it'^ntra eerttetimum iapidem. He decided in all causes between masters 
and slaves, patrons and clients, guar^ans and wards, &c. ; he had the inspection 
of the mints, the regulation of the markets, and the superintendence o^ the 
ublic amusements. 

Bat this was in tietter days : the Praefect, like every other popular magistrate, 
was now reduced to insignificance ; and the expressions of Juvenal contain a 
bitter sarcasm on the supineness of the Romans, who had carelessly seen this 
great officer degraded, by the overbearing tyranny of Oomitian, and his imme- 
diate predecessors, to the humiliating situation of a bailiff, or country steward. 

Lubin says that Pegasus was made Praefect of the city by Vespasiam. I know 
not how to reconcile this to our author's modoponttu, just appointed ; and I sus- 
pect the accuracy of the critic ; who is, however, followed by Holyday. For 
the rest, Pegasus was an upright and worthy magistrate ; and, according to the 
scholiast, had presided over many of the provinces with honour to himself, and 
satisfaction to the people. He was, besides, a man of great learning, and a most 
profound lawyer. Pegasus, I believe, was succeeded by Rutilius GaUicus, a man 
of extraordinary merit ; in that case, the adventure of the turbot must have taken 
place before the year 87. 

Ver, 115. 7*^601 oldfaceticnu Crit/nu, ^c] Crispus is characterised nearly in 
the same manner by Statins. One of his good things is on record. He was 
met by a friend coming out of the palace, and asked whether any body was with 
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None fitter to advise the lord of ally 

Had that pernicious pest, whom thus we cally 

Allow'd a friend to check his savage mood. 

And give him counsel, wise at once and good. 

But who shall dare this liberty to take, 

When every word you speak your life's at stake, 

Though all your theme be cold, or showery springs?— 

For tyrants' ears, alas ! are ticklish things. ^ 

So did the good old man his tongue restrain ; 

Nor strove to stem the headlong tide in vain. 

Not one of those, who, valuing life at nought, 

With fi^eedom utter'd, what with truth they thought^ 

He wisely temporised, and, thus secured. 

To fourscore springs, e'en in that court, endurM ! 



the emperor. '< No/' replied he, " not even a fly :*'— for Domitian, to keep hit 
hand in, lued to amuae his leisure hours with hunting these poor insects, and 
sticking them upon a stile, or sharp pointed instrument fbr writing. 

Tacitus, from what motives it is not easy to say, speaks less favourably of 
Crispus than our author. It could not surely be for his cautious conduct ; for 
this is what he expressly commends in his life of Agricola. ** He did not 
choose," says he, " to imitate the zeal of those who by their intemperance pro* 
voked their fate, and rushed on sure destruction, without rendering any kind of 
service to their country." — Happily for mankind, the historian himself had the 
prudence to copy^ the example of his father-in-law. But whatever Crispus's 
demerits might be, we may be sure, from the language of Juvenal, who, though 
not so good a politician as Tacitus, was as honest a man, and as sincere a hater 
of tyranny in ail its modes and forms, that a base compliance with any dangerous 
caprice of the emperor was not one of tliem. Like Pegasus, where he could not 
approve, he was probably silent. 
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Next him, appear'd Acilius hurrying on, 
Of equal years, — ^and follow'd by his son ; 
Who fell, unjustly fell, in early age, 
A victim to the tyrant's jealous rage : 

The old scholiast makes a pleasant mistake about this man : he confounds htm 
with Crispus Passienus, who was put to death by Claudius. 

Ver. 131. Next him, af:pear*d Aciliiu, IStc."] Little is known of Acilius, but 
that litde is favourable. How he could become dangerous to Domitian, at the 
advanced age of eighty, is not easily explained ; but we find in Suetonius, that 
soon after the event here so worthily celebrated, he was driven into banishment 
on a suspicion of treason. His treasons were probably his virtues ; for Pliny, 
speaking of him many years after his death, describes him as a man of singular 

a 

prudence and woith. In the next line I have supposed, with most of the com- 
mentators, that the young man who foUowed Acilius was his son : this, however, 
is doubtful. 

Why the youth, be he who he may, was induced to feign fatuity, after the 
example of the elder Brutus ; and for what crime, real or pretended, he finally 
fell, are cucumstances which have not come down to us. Juvenal lightly touches 
on the stoxy, as one well known to his contemporaries ; and the multiplied mur- 
ders of Domitian, unforttmately took away all inclination, and indeed, all power, 
from the historians to particularize them. 

There is, however, a singular story in Dio which I have been sometimes 
tempted to think might allude to the person who accompanied Acilius. A. 
Glabris, (the name seems to correspond) was put to death by Domitian, on an 
accusation of impiety, and of having fought in the arena. The impiety is ex- 
plained by his attachment to what Dio callst r« r»n l^auuv vidii, perhaps 
Christianity. The fighting (otj vai ^toif tfjM^tro) was thus: when he 
was Consul (to this his youth is no objection, considering the times in which he 
lived*) Domitian sent for him to Alba, (here we have our author's Albana arena,) 
and compelled him to engage a lion at the celebration of the Juvenilia. He killed 
the beast, and Domitian put him to death, through envy of the applause he ac- 



* He was Consul with Trajan, who must also have been young. 
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But long ere this, was hoary hair become 
A prodigy, amongst the great, at Rome ; 
Hence would I rather choose the humblest birth, 
And, like the giants, rise from mother earth — 
Poor youth ! in vain the well-known sleight you try ; 
In vain, with frantic air, and ardent eye. 
You rend your vest, and desperate batde wage 
With bears, and lions, on the Alban stage. 
All smell the trick ; and, spite of Brutus' skill, 
There are who take him for a driveller still ; 
Since, in his days, it ask'd no mighty pains, 
T'outwit a prince with much more beard than brains. 

Rubrius, though not, like these, of noble race, 
Came next, with equal terror in his face ; 



quired by it. This also agrees with the text, profuit ergo nihil mi*ero, Vfe, What 
follows, however, in Juvenal, seems to shew, unless something occurred which 
the historians of that period have agreed in omitting, that he and Dio do not 
speak of the same person : but I leave it to the reader. 

Veh. 147. Rubrius, IStc."] Who this was is also doubtful. There were seve- 
ral of the name ; but the inquiry is not worth pursuing. His terrors, notwith- 
standing his obscure birth, might have taught our author that there was not so 
much safety in being a son of nobody, or ** of earth," as he just before ap- 
pears to have imagined. Tyranny knows no distinctions. 

Holyday has a long note on his " fault," which " to name," as he poetically 
phrases it, " is no wit" : and indeed, so it should seem ; for, what he says of 
it, is at variance with his author. Juvenal has purposely wrapped it up in ob- 
scurity and his commentators will^do weU to leave it there : 
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Andy — ^labouring with a crime I dare not name,-— 
More than the pathic satirist, lost to shame. 

Montanus' belly next appeared ia sight. 
Then, his legs tottering with th' unwieldy weight* 
Crispinus follow'd daub'd with more perfume, 
Thus early ! than two funerals consume. 



** Non ego variii obsita frondibntf 
" Sub dio rapiam." 

Ver. 151. Mmtanm* belly, ^cJ] If this be the Montanus mentioned by Ta- 
citus, (Hist. IV. 42,) of which there can be little doubt, he must have deviated 
widely from that finn and honourable conduct which he is there represented at 
pursuing to provoke the contempt of JuvenaL The designation of him by his 
overgrown belly, fully prepares us for the part he takes in the memorable debate 
which ensues. 

Ver. 153. CyUfiinut foUoa'd, f'fc.'] JEcce iterum Crupinut ! But he now 
makes his appearance in a subordinate character, Yiuztuttno 9udan* amamot drip- 
ping with early ointments. Hdyday says that some of the commentators take 
mauaino for eastern, and some for morning, and that both are right. This I 
doubt He himself properiy takes it in the last sense ; but he misrepresents the 
manners of the Romans, (a thing altogether unusual with him,) and totally 
overlooks the sense of his author. " It was the custom of the Romans," says 
he, " to bathe in the morning, and then to use ointments*** Now it was not the 
custom of the Romans to bathe in the morning, but at two or three in the after- 
noon ; and the satire is evidently levelled at this voluptuous upstart, for a scan- 
dalous breach of that practice, by bathing, and anointing himself at so early an 
hour. In the eleventh Satire, indeed, Juvenal tells his friend Persicus, that he 
may go into the bath before noon, without being ashamed. But Persicus was 
an old man, and the concession was professedly meant as an extraordinary in- 
dulgence to him. See the conclusion of that Satire. 
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Then bloodier Pompey, practised to betray, 
And hesitate the noblest lives away. 
Then Fuscus, who, in studious ease at home, 
Planned future triumphs for the arms of Rome : 
Blind to the coming hour ! those arms, defeat, 
Inglorious wounds, and Dacian vultures wait. 
Then shrew'd Veiento with Catullus came, 
Cruel Catullus, who, at beauty's name, 



Ver. 155. Then Moodier Pompey, Isfc."] Of this wretch nothing is known, 
hut what Juvenal tells us. Fuscus (v. 15^) seems to have been a favourite with 
the emperor, by whom he was raised to the command of a pretorian cohort, 
and trusted with the conduct of the Dacian war, in which he perished with a 
great part of his army. Martial honoured his memory with a very good epitaph, 
(lib. vi. 76,} from which it appears, that his successor in the command had 
better fortune. He probably studied the art of war in the field. 

Juvenal doubtless enjoyed this passing aQusion to the Dacian war. It was 
the opprobrium and (tisgrace of Domitian : — ^but see Sat. vi. 

Vbk. 161. Then sbrevj^d Veiento v)itb CatuUut came,"] Tor Veiento, see Sat. 
III. V. 280 and vi. The only circumstance worth recording of him in this place 
is, that though he appears here as a base and servile flatterer, he was once in 
the greatest danger of losing his life for a crime of a very different nature. He 
was accused (Tacit. Ann. xiv. 50) in the reign of Nero of drawing up and pub- 
lishing what he called the last wills of person deceased, in which he inserted 
strokes of satire on several of the senate, and, as it should seem, from the re- 
port of T. Germinus, his accuser, on the emperor himself! He escaped with 
banishment. 

Catullus (see above) is mentioned by Pliny, whose character of him is not 
a whit more favourable than Jnvenal's. He says, that he was a wretch, who 
added to the loss of sight, a most savage disposition ; that he was equally 
void of pity and remorse, of shame and fear ; and was, therefore, used by 
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Took fire, although unseen : a wretch whose crimes 
Struck with amaze e'en these prodigious times. 
A base, blind parasite, a murderous lord, 
From the bridge-end, rais'd to the council-board ; 

Domidan at his most fMmidable weapon in the destniction of aQ that was 
virtuous. 

His death may be added to the innumerable instances of retribution, which 
" vindicate the wajs of God to man." He was aflicted with an incurable dis- 
ease, attended by the most ejKruciating, and unremitting torture. Yet, says 
the commentator, the agonies of his body were perfect ease, compared to those 
of his mind. He was constantly haunted with the thoughts of his past cruel- 
ties ; the ghosts of those he had accused, seemed ever before him, and he used 
to le3^ from his bed with the most dreadful shrieks, as if avenging flames had 
already seized upon it. Worn out at length by his mental sufferings, he expired 
one livid mass of putrefaction ! 

This note is already too long ; — but in the dearth of virtue, to which my 
subject has condemned me^ I cannot resist the temptation of recording one in- 
stance of noble-roindedaess, to which the man just mentioned gave birth ; and 
1 do it the rather, as it is connected with the history of the two last names 
quoted above. « Nerva was supping with a few select friends. Veiento lay 
next him, and almost in his bosom ; the conversation turned on the crimes and 
cruelties of the execrable Catullus, of whom all the guests spoke with the 
greatest freedom : when the emperor" (who was probably warned by the con- 
versation into a momentary contempt for such characters) " exclaimed, * I won- 
der what would be his fate were he now alive.' ' His fate,' replied Junius 
Mauricus (casting his eyes on Veiento, who was litde less criminal than Catul- 
lus,) < his fate,' replied he, with the dauntless spirit of an old Roman, < would 
be to^-s\ip with us !" PUn. Epitt, lib, iv. 22. 

In his translation of this epistle. Lord Orrery observes that the answer of 
Mauricus ** was levelled at Veiento." No^uch matter : it was levelled at the 
emperor, and well levelled too. 

Vek. 166^ From the bridge^titd, ^c] Bridges appear to have been tlie ussal 
stands for beggars among the Romans. Juvenal seldom introduces a beggar 
without mentioning a bridge at the same time. 
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Yet fitter to resume his ancient stand, 

Andy as the travellers pass, to beg with outstretch'd 

hand. 
None dwelt so largely on the turbot's size, 
Or rais'd with more applause his wondering eyes ; 
But to the left (O treacherous want of sight !) 
He pour'd his praise ; — ^the fish was on the right. 
Thus would he at the fencer's* matches sit 
And shout with rapture at some fancied hit ; 
And thus applaud the stage-machinery, where 
The youths were rapt aloft, and tost in air. 

Vek. 175. And thus applctudtbe gtage'tnaebinery, tSfc."] This stage-machineYy, 
orpegma, as Juvenal calls it, I am utterly unable to describe, so as to convey 
an adequate idea of what it really was, to the reader. It seems to have been a 
huge frame or platform of light materials, which, on its gradually projecting 
arms, supported men and boys, who by the pressure of enormous weights on the 
machinery below, were suddenly forced upwards to a considerable height. 

The Roman theatres were open at the top. During the performance, howe- 
ver, they were usually covered with an immense veil ('velariuTnJ which was 
stretched across, and formed a kind of ceiling. Immediately under this, where 
the extremities were fastened to the waU, sat the common people, and, as I 
collect from the poets, the ladies of a gayer turn. Thus Ovid says to Corinna ; 

« Sive ego marmorei respexi snmma theatri, 
*' £legis d multis unde ddere veils. 

And Cynthia to Propertius, ' 

" CoUa cave inflectas ad summum obliqua theatrum." 

Holyday calls the velarium a " feigned doud." If he supposed it bore any 
analogy to tbe painted ceilings of our theatres, he evidently mistook, for there 
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Nor fell Veiento short : — as if possest, 
With all Bellona's rage, his labouring breast. 
Burst Jorth in prophecy ; "I see, I see, 
" The omens of some glorious victory ! 
" Some powerful monarch captured : — ^lo, he rears, 
** Horrent, on every side, his pointed spears ! 
" Some chief hurl'd headlong from the British car — 
" The fish is foreign ; foreign is the war !'* 

was no idea of deception in it : he has, howeveri nusled Drjrden, who sxnngtij 
renders the passage, 

*' So did the scenes, and stage-machines admire, 

" And bojs that flew through canvas clouds in wire.*' 

To return to thtpe^a; when it was to be lowered, and the boy at the top 
brought down again, the weights were removed, and the machine gradually re- 
duced itself and took another form : 

** Mobile ponderibus descendat pegma reductis, 
" Inque chori speciem spargentes ardua flammas 
" Scenarotet." Claudian. 

Whatever the pegma was, it was a very favourite exhibition. Holyday 
thinks it was commonly used in playing the Rape of Ganymede. I do not well 
see how this could be :— «ndyet it is highly probable &om a passage in St. Au- 
gustin, who was present, when a young man, he says, at a play of those arrep' 
titiot, or " rapt boys," that it was appropriated to something of the same dis- 
graceful nature ; to some amour in short, of those opprobriums of common 
sense, and common decency, the stage divinities of Rome. 

Vek. 183. Some chief, iJtcJ] Juvenal calls him Arviragus. Holyday (from 
•ur monkish historians) says that he was the younger son of Cymbeline« that 
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Proceed great Seer, and, what remains untold, 
The turbot's age, and country next unfold j 
So shall thy lord his fortunes better know, 
And where the conquest waits, and who the foe ; 

The Emperor now the important question put : 
" How say ye, fathers? Shall the fish be cut?'* 
" O ! fer be that disgrace," Montanus cries, 
" No, let us form a pot of ample size. 



he began his reign in the fourth year of Claudius, whose (laughter he married 
at Gloucester, that he then revolted from his father, was brought back to 
his duty- by Vespasian, reigned many years in great glory, and left his 
crown to his son, a prince not less valourous, and rather more wise, than his 
father. 

Though all this be evidently fabulous, I have nothing more worthy of credit 
to substitute in its place. It is sufficient to observe with Owen, that some chief 
is aniidei4 to, who had made himself formidable to the Romans after the recall 
of Agricola. The person known by the name of Arviragus had now been dead 
many years. 

In the " monarch," about whom the commentators trifle so egreglously, our 
author might sarcastically allude to Decebalus, whose name he could not bring 
into his verse, but whose actions were the opprobrium of Domitian's reign. He 
opposed the emperor in the Dacian war in which Fuscus fell, (v. 160,} and was, 
indeed, no contemptible enemy. 

Vsa. 192. No, let ut farm a pat ff ampLut nze^ Montanus has devised an 
expedient, we see, for dressing the fish : but how is it to be served up? I do 
not know that this " tun of man" recollected it, but there was a dish at hand 
that would not have disgraced his pot. 

Vitdlius had collected, at an enormous expense, a prodigious quantity of 
the brains of birds, and livers of fishes ; these he was desirous of bruiging to 
table in a single dish. The kitchen treasures were ransacked, as in the present 
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" Within whose slender rim, the fish, dread Sire ! 

" May spread its vast circumference entire. 

" Bring, bring the tempered day, and let it feel 

" The quick gyrations of the plastic wheel ; 

^^ But Cassar, thus fore-wam'd, have special care, 

" And bid your potters follow you to war.'* 

He spoke : a murmur through the assembly ran, 

Applausive of the speech, so worthy of the man. 

Vers'd in the old court-luxurv, he knew 

The feats of Nero, and his midnight crew ; 

And how, when potent draughts had fir'd the brain, 

The jaded taste was spurred to gorge again. 

cut for one of an adequate tiae ; but none could be found : nor would the pottera 
undertake to make such a one. In this distress, the emperor applied to the sil- 
ver-smiths, who succeeded to his wishes. In honour of the achievement, the 
dish was afterwards preserved as a sacred deposit, *wnf ri tam^iJM ! Adrian 
had the good sense to melt it down. 

Vbr. 201. Ver^d in the old eourt-iuxury, i^c] This is well explained bj 
Suetonius in his li£e of Nero. (§. 27.) Pauiatim veto inoaleacentibiu vitiu, nuila- 
que dUiimuiandi cura, ad fnqjora palam erupit. JE/ndas a medio die ad mediam 
noctemprotrabebatf refotiu tapius calidit piscinis, ac tempore astivo nivatis. This 
accounts very naturally for the unwieldy paunch of Montanus, and for the part 
he has just taken in the debate which, as Juvenal properly observes, was so 
worthy of him. 

Hdyday justly remarks, on the following lines, that the *' wanton luxury of 
the Romans may lie discerned by the variety of their oysters, which were 
brought frcMn every sea." Those from Rutupia (or the coast of Kent) were 
highly valued at Rome for then- sweetness fdtUcitudo) ; but there are several 
others mentioned in our author, Circaean, Gauran, Lucrine, &c. all distinguished 
fdr theur peculiar excellencies. 
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Andy in our days, none understood so wdl 
The science of good eating ; he could tell, 
At the first smack, whether his oysters fed 
On the Rutupian, or the Lucrine bed, 
And from a crab, or lobster^s colour, name 
The country, nay the spot, from whence it came. 

Here closed the solemn farce. The fathers rise, 
And each, submissive, from the presence hies : — 
Pale, trembling wretches, whom the chief, in sport, 
Had dragged, astonished, to the Alban court. 
As if the stem Sicambri were in arms. 
Or the fierce Catti threatened new alarms ; 
As if ill news, by flying posts, had come. 
And gathering nations sought the fall of Rome. 

O ! that such scenes, disgraceful at the most, 
Had all those years of tyranny engrost. 



Ver. 217. Am if ill wnw, by flying poitM, IStc."] Fljring posts, — ^in the original 
prttdpiti penria; which has been variously interpreted. Britannicus thinks it 
alludes to the ancient custom of sending intelligence by pigeons, of which there 
are numerous instances in history. This is not very probable. Holyday under- 
stands the words metaphorically, for a " letter of ill news, which is usually 
swift-winged." The scholiast explains them literally. Antea « quid tumtiabani 
Coiuulei in urbe, per tpUtcloM nuntiabmt. Si victoria nuntiabaiur, iaunu in efM* 
tola flgebatur i n aUquid adversi, fienna. The former observation is certainly 
just ; if the latter be so, which I doubt, we need look no farther for the mean* 
ing of Juvenal : at any rate, the translation is sufficiently correct. 
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In which he daily drained, by none withstood. 
The city of its best, and noblest blood ! — 
And yet he fell ! he fell ! for when the herd 
Saw his dire cruelty to them transferred, 
They seized the murderer, wet with Lamian gore* 
And instant hurl'd him to the infernal shore ! 



Ve&. 325. Tbey teieed the murderer, vtet vitb Lamian gore,1 The Lamian 
familj, says Holyday, was most noble, being sprung from kings which, by the 
testimony of Homer, reigned at Cajeta. Of this family was JEUus Lamia, 
whose wife Domitian took away, and afterwards put Lamia himself to death. 

Beaumont and Fletcher have imitated, or rather translated, the concluding 
lines thus» 






Princes may pick thdr suffering nobles out. 
And one by one, employ them to the block ; 

" But when they once grow formidable to 

*' Their clowns, andcoblers, ware then."-— — 

The indignant sarcasm on the tameness of the nobility, who suffered them- 
selves to be butchered by this detestable tyrant, without resistance, does honour 
to the invincible spirit of our author. He himself was one of the herd, the mt- 
dbnet, and I have not a doubt, but that the exultation with which he mentions 
their prompt and decisive vengeance, was intended to convey a salutary, but an 
awful lesson to both parties— to the oppressors, and the oppressed. 



SATIRE V. 



^ 



* 

IN tlus excellent Satire^ Juvenal takes occasion, under pre- 
tence of advising one Trebius to abstain from the table of VirrO) 
a man of rank and fortune, to give a spirited detail of the morti- 
fications to which the poor were subjected by the rich, at those 
entertainments to which, on account of the political connection 
subsisting between patrons and clients, it was sometimes thought 
necessary to invite them. 

A strain of manly indignation pervades the whole : — ^nor has it 
so much exaggeration as some of the commentators have per- 
ceived in it : since there is scarcely a single trait of insult and 
indignity here mentioned, which is not to be found animadverted 
upon, with more or less severity, in the writers of that age. 

One of Pliny's letters (lib. ii. 6.) is expressly on this subject ; 
and as a better illustration of the Satire before us, cannot possibly 
be desired, I subjoin a pretty long extract from itf " Longum 
€9t alHua refietcrcy isfc. I supped lately with a person with whom 
I am by no means intimate, who in his own opinion treated us 
with much splendid frugality ; but according to mine, in a sordid, 
yet expensive manner. Some very elegant dishes were served 
up to himself and a few more of us ; while those which were 
placed before the rest of the company, were extremely cheap and 
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mean. There were in small bottles^ three different sorts of wine ; 
not that the guests might take their choice, but that they might 
not have an option in their power. The best was for himself and 
his friends of the first rank ; the next for those of a lower order ; 
and the third for his own and his guests' freed-men. One who 
sat near me took notice of this circumstance, and asked me how 
I approved of it ? Not at all I replied. Pray th^n, said he, what 
is your method on such occasions f When I make an invitation, I 
replied, all are served alike : I invite them with a design to enter* 
tain, not to affront them ; and those I think worthy of a place at 
my table) I certainly think worthy of every thing it affords." 



SATIRE V. 



TO TREBIUS. 



V. 1—8. 

IF, — ^by reiterated scorn made bold, 

Thy mind can still its shameless tenor hold. 

Still think the greatest blessing earth can give, 

Is solely at another's board to live ; 

If, for this sordid purpose, thou can'st hear, 

Unmov'd, the open taunt, the whispered jeer ; 

Can'st brook what sneaking Galba would have spum'd, 

And mean Sarmentus with a frown returned ; 



Ver. 7. Can»*t brook what tneaiing Gtdba vxmldhaw ipum*d, 

And mean Sarmentw, ^c] Galba. This is probably the penqn 
mentioned in the notes to the first Satire, (p. 17,) and who, from the anecdote 
there recorded, appears not altogether unworthy of the epithet here assigned 
him. He is frequently noticed by Martial ; and appears to have been a kind 
of necessary fool or jester, on whom every one broke his witticisms with im- 
punity. 

Sarmentus was a nm-a-way slave, who, instead of being sent back to his 
mistress to be whipt, as he deserved, was taken into the family of a man, who 
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At Caesar's haughty board dependants both ; 
I scarce would take thy evidence on oath. 

The belly's fed with litde cost : yet grant 
Thou should'st unhappily, that little want. 
Some vacant bridge might surely still be found. 
Some high- way side, where, grovelling on the ground, 

hM been usuaJl/ supposed to have other, and better claims on the gnlitude of 
posterity, than the patronage of a scurrilous buffoon. 

In his journey to Brundusium, Horace gives an account of a scolding match, 
which he witnessed, between this Sarmentus, and a fellow of the name of Mes- 
tius. There was not much humour in the dispute, yet Mzcenas, who was also 
present at it, found it so agreeable to his taste, that be took the former into 
his tiain, carried him to Rome, and recommended him to Augustus, with 
whom (as we learn from Plutarch) he became a kind of favourite. The old 
scholiast gives a long account of him ; from which it s^pears, that what was so 
unworthily bestowed by the emperor, was as unworthily spent by his minion; 
who was again reduced, in tlie decline of life, to a state of absolute beggary and 
dependence. 

Ver. 11. The beUftfed, iJ'c.] 

" Discite quam panro liceat producere vitam 
" £t quantum natura petat"— Zwon, i v. 327. 

and Spencer, 

" But would men think with how small allowance 

** Untroubled nature doth hersdf suffice^ 

** Such superfluity they would despise 

" As with -sad care impeach their native joys.'* 



Here is the moral of the Satire in three words, and a very fine one it is :— 4»ift 
intemperance, as Cowley says of avarice, has been so pdted with good sayings 
that every reader can suggest them to himself. 

Yes. 13. Sumc maemtt 6Hd^, ^a] See Sat. iv. ▼• 166. 
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Thy shivering Gmbs compassion's sigh might wake, 

And gain an alms for ^* Charity's sweet sake !" 

What ! can a meal thus sauced, deserve thy care ? 

Is hunger so importunate f when there. 

There, in thy wretched standi thou mayst, my fiiend, 

On casual scraps more honestly depend, 

With chattering teeth toil o'er thy wretched treaty 

And gnaw the crusts that dogs refuse to eat. 

For, first, of this be sure : whene'er thy lord 
Thinks proper to invite thee to his board, 
He pays, or thinks he pays, the total sum 
Of all thy pains, past, present, aiid to come. 
Behold the meed of servitude ! The great 
Reward their humble followers with a treat, 
And count it current coin : they count it such. 
And though it be but litde, think it much. 
If, therefore, after two whole months, he send 
A billet to his long-neglected friend, 
(Though but to fill a vacant couch,) and say, 
You — Master Trebius, dine with me to-day ; 
Thy joys overflow —Trebius for this must rise, 
(The dew of sleep yet lingering on his eyes,) 
While the faint stars yet gleam, and round the pole 
The wain of slow Bootes seems to roll ; 
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Trembling, lest eveiy levee should be o*er, 
And the full court retiring from the door ! 

And what a meal at last ! such ropy wine 
As wool, which takes all liquids, would decline ; 
Hot, heady lees, to fire the \*Tetched guests, 
And turn them all to Corybants, or beasts. 
At first with sneers, and sarcasms you engage, 
Then deal round mutual wounds, with mutual rage : 
And oft do you and the domestic train, 
With coarse stone pots, a desperate fight maintain, 
While streams of blood in smoking torrents flow, 
And my lord smiles to see the batde glow ! 

Not such his beverage; he enjoys the juice 
Of ancient days, when beards were yet in use ; 
The nectar of the times, when civil hate 
Raged with wild fury, and convulsed the state : 

Ver. 53. The nectar (f the times, Vihen civil hate 

Raged vtitb ^Id fwy, (^c] He speaks of the Social or Marsian 
war, which broke out in Italy near two centimes before this Satire was written. 
Can wines be kept so long ? Those of Italy were, indeed, of a roughness and 
ssrength that a considerable lapse of time only could subdue : — but such a period ! 
Pliny the Ekler, however, mentions a wine which had been kept for 200 years \ 
but then it had acquired, he says, the colour, and, I suppose, the consistency of 
honey ; and was no longer drinkable. 

Hall has imitated this passage with much humour: 

' " What though he quaff pure amber in his bowl 

*< Of March-brew'd wheat ; he slakes thy thirsting soul 
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Enjoys it to himself ; nor condescends 

To cheer, with one small cup, his drooping friends. 

To-morrow he will change, and, haply, fill 

The mellow vintage of the Alban hill, 

Or Setine ; wines that cannot now be known, 

So much has mouldiness the cask overgrown. 

The district, and the date ; such generous bowls 

As Thrasea and Helvidius, patriot^ouls ! 



" With palish oat frothing in Boston dzj, 
" Or in a shallow cruize ; nor must that stay 
" Within thy reach, for fear of thy craz'd brain, 
" But call and crave, and have thy cruize again ! 

Vek. 58. The meiiaw vintage cf the Alban bill,'] This wine is frequently 
alluded to by our author, as of peculiar excellency. Addison tells us in his Italian 
travels, that Alba still preserves its credit for wine, ** which would probably be 
as good now as it was anciendy, did they preserve it to so great an age." Setine 
wine was still more excellent ; at least, if we may trust Augustus, who is said, 
by Pliny, to have pre f erred it to all others : it grew in Campania. This passage 
also is well imitated by Hall : 

*' If Virro list revive his heartless graine : 

<' With some French grape, or pure Canariane ; 

** While pleasing Bourdeaux falls unto his lot, 

*' Some sowerish Rochelle cuts thy thirsting throat." 

Ver. 62. Am Tbrasea or HehntUut, ^c] Of these two eminent men, the 
former was put to death, and the latter driven into banishment, by Nero. Tacitus 
dwells with singular complacency on their virtues ; and, indeed, we may gather 
from the concumng testimonies of hbtorians, that Rome had seldom, if ever, 
produced two worthier citizens. They fell, in truth, *< on evil days," but they 
seem to have " bated no jot of heart/' and in every circumstance to have acted 
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To freedom pour'd, when crownM witfaflowers^ tbey lay^ 
And largely quaff'd, on Brutus' natal day. 

Before thy patron, cups of price are jdaced, 
Amber and gold, with rows of beryls grac^ : 
Cups, thou cans't only at a distance view» 
And never trusted to such guests as you 1 

Or if they be ; a iaithful slave attends. 
To count the gems, and watch your fingers' ends. 
You^l pardon him ; but lo ! a jasper there. 
Which cannot be observed with too much care : 

with dignity and spirit. HelvidiQB was recalled from banishment by Galba ; 
(another motive for our author's partiality to that chief;) he was afterwards pro- 
secuted on a charge of sedition, by Vespasian, but ac<|uitted ; and probably ended 
his days in peace. 

Thrasea was the son-io-law of that Psetus whose wife Arria is so justly cele- 
brated for her heroic constancy in that well-known ^igram of Martial's, Catta 
mtogladium, t^c. 

There are no data to determine the precise time when this Satire was written. 
The passage before us certainly evinces a noble spirit of daring ; but it is pro- 
bably somewhat posterior to the reign of Domitian. The two men whose me- 
mory was particulariy hateful to that tyrant, were, undoubtedly, Thrasea and 
Helvidius, who are here incUrectly introduced for the sake of a covert censure on 
the wretch who insulted their &me ! Domitian put one person to death for 
calling Thrasea a man of sanctity, rov Bfcurtmv Infn mw/mi^ ; and another 
for writing the life of Helvidius ! ^ 

Ver. 71. — -i-^* iut h f ajiuper then,'] He alludes, as the commentators 
have observed, to Viigil, who places such a stone in the hilt of iBneas' sword. 

<i a tque illi stellatiis jai^e fulvi 

'• Ensis erat." JRn^ lib, iv. v. 361. 

A tawny jasper is singular enoi^h ; yet Pliz^ also mentions «iie of them. 
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For Virro, like his brother peers, of late, 

Has stripped his fingers to adorn his plate. 

Alas, for gloiy ! jewels, which the lord 

Of Dido wore upon his conquering sword. 

Irradiate now the cups of some luxurious board. 

From such he drinks; thou drain'stthe four-lugg'd pot, 

The pipkin of the Beneventine sot, 

A fragment, a mere shard, of littie worth 

But to be trucked for matches — ^and so forth. 



Vbk. 79. The pipkin tf tie JBene^oentme iot,"] This Beneventine was a 
drunken cobler called Vatinius. It would have been well if giving his name to 
an article of coarse pottery had been his only claim to celebrity; but he had» 
unfortunately, others of a different nature. He possessed, says Tacitus, " a vein 
of ribaldry and vulgar humour, which qualified him to succeed as a buffoon ; in 
which character he first recommended himself to notice : but he soon forsook his 
scurrility for the trade of an informer, and having, by the ruin of the worthiest 
characters, arrived at eminence in guilt, he rose to wealth and power, the most 
dangerous miscreant of those dangerous times." 

Tadtus adds, that when Nero was on his way to Greece, to earn immortal 
honour by his musical exertion, he stopped at Beneventum, where Vatinius 
entertained him with a shew of gladiators. 

The " four-lugg'd pot" is mentioned by Martial, who is always to be found 
at the heels of Juvenal. 

** Villi sutoris calicem monumenta Vatinl 
'* Accipe ; sed nasus longior ille luit." 

Here the allusion is evidently to the character given of him in the note. The 
noses or handles of the pot, indeed, were long, but the nose of the inventor was 
longer still: hinting at his pernicious sagacity in finding out charges against the 
objects of the emperor's fear or hate. 

VOL. I. eg 
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If my lord's veins with indigestion glow, 
They bring him water, cold as Scythian snow.— • 
What ! did I late complain a different wine 
Fell to thy lot ? a different water's thine ! 

Getulian slaves thy vile potations pour, 
Or the coarse paws of some huge, raw-bon'd Moor ; 
Spectres, whose ghostly aspect would afiray, 
If met by moon-light near the Latin way ; 
On him, a youth, the flower of Asia, waits, 
So dearly purchased, that the whole estates 
Of TuUus, Ancus, would not raise the sum, 
No, nor the gear of all the kings of Rome ! 
Bear this in mind ; and, when a cup you need, 
Call on your own Getulian Ganymede : 
A page that cost so much, will ne'er, be sure, 
Come at your beck ; he heeds not, he, the poor ; 
But of his youth and beauty justly vain. 
Trips by them, with indifference, or disdain. 
When does he note thy wants ? When, at thy call, 
Bring hot or cold, or — ^any drink at all ? 
No ; he is fir'd with rage, to see the board 
Sham'd with an old dependant of his lord. 
Who offers to command him, lolls at ease. 
While he stands by, and serves : such pets as these, 
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Such proud, audacious mimons swarm in Rome, 
And trample on the poor where'er they come ! 

Mark, with what insolence another thrusts 
Before thy plate th' impenetrable crusts. 
Black, mouldy fragments, which no teeth can chaw, 
The mere despair of every aching jaw ! 
While manchets of the finest flour of wheat, 
Snow-white, and soft, before thy lord are set ; 
So tempting — ^but, the sight, the touch forbear, 
Safe be the pantler's honour ! should'st thou dare. 
Yet, should'st thou rashly dare — ^they quickly wrest 
The untasted morsel from thee. ^^ Saucy guest,'' 
They frown, and cry, "what ! wilt thou ne'er divine 
** What's for thy patron's tooth, and what for thine ; 
" Never take notice from what trough thou'rt fed, 
" Nor know the colour of thy proper bread ! '* 



VZSL. 112. While mancbetf, tsTc.^ 

" What though he chires on purer mmnchet's crown 
" While his kind client grinds on black and brown, 
" A joUy rounding of a whole foot broad, 
" From off the raong-com heap shall Trebius load." 

mil. Lib, V. Sol it 

Mannen were strangely altered at Rome since the days of Cxsar, who is said, 
by Suetonius, (J.,Cses. 48,) to have severely punished his " pantler," forservmg 
his guests with a species of bread inferior to that which was placed before 
himsel£ 
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" Was it for this/* the baffled client cries, 

While tears of indignation fill his eyes, 

" Was it for this I left my wife ere day, • 

" And o'er the cold Esquilian urg'd my way, 

^^ While the wind howl'd, the hail-storm beat amain, 

" And my cloak stream'd beneath the driving rain !*• 

But lo ! a lobster introduc'd in state, 
Whose ample body stretches o*er the plate — 
With what a length of tail, he seems to scorn 
The wretched guests, as, by them proudly borne, 
He presses on, with herbs and pickles crown'd, 
And comes before his lordship, with a bound ! 

VsR. 122. Was it far tkU, ^c] The eatly hour at which the dient wu ex- 
pected to attend the levee of his patron was a serious subject of complaint It 
is frequently mentioned by Juvenal, and still more frequently by Martial who^ 
like Trebius, had often suffered from the inclemency here so well described. He 
tells his patron, in one place, that unless he will sleep longer, he must not ex- 
pect to see him ; and in another, expostulates with him in the following senuble 
and affecting language : 

" Si quid nostra tuis adidt vexatio rebus, 

** Mani vd a medii nocte togatus ero. 
** Stridentesque feram flatus Aquilonis iniqui, 

" £t patiar nimbos, excipiamque nives. 
" Sed si non fias quadiante beatior uno, 

** Pergemitusnostros, ingenuasque cruces : 
*' Parce, precor, lasso, vanosqueremittelabores, 

'< Qiiitibinonprosunt, etmihi, Galle, nocent*' 

Lib. X. Bf. haul 
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Thou hast a crab, with half an egg prepared, 
A supper for the dead ! in an old shard. 

He pours Venafran oil upon his fish 
While the stale cole-worts in thy wooden dish 
Stink of the lamp ; for such to thee is thrown. 
Such rotten grease, as Afric sends to town ; 
So strong ! that when her factors seek the bath, 
All wind, and all avoid the noisome path ; 
So pestilent ! that her own serpents fly 
The horrid stench, or meet it but to die. 

See ! a sur-mullet next before him set ; 
From Corsica, or isles more distant yet. 
Brought post to Rome ; since our own seas no more 
Supply the insatiate glutton, as of yore, 

Ver. 135. Awupperfor the dead, e^V.] " They did place, (says Holyday), 
in the sepulchres of the dead, to appease their ghosts, (such was the heathens' 
folly,) a little milk, honey, wine and olives." If these were eaten by the dead, 
it was well ; if not, they were burned, or, what was more generally the case, 
stolen by a set of starving wretches, who frequented the burying-ground far 
this purpose. 

With all their reverence for the deceased, the andents seem to have been 
strangely inattentive to their diet. It was not only of the worst quality, but 
extremely ill prepared. Plautus (Pseudolo, A. izx. S. ii.) says of a worthless 
cook, that he was *' merely fit to dress a supper for the dead ;" and those of the 
living who condescended to share it with them, were universally stigmatized as 
the most necessitous and miserable of human beings : 

** Uxor Meneni saepe quam in sepulchretia 

'' Vidisti ipso rapere de rogo coenam." CatulL 
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ThinnM by the net, whose everlasting throw 
Allows no Tuscan fish in peace to grow. 
Still luxury yawns, unfiU'd ; — ^the nations rise. 
And ransack all their coasts for fresh supplies ; 
Thence come your presents, thence, as rumour tells, 
The dainties Lenas buys, Aurelia sells. 

A lamprey of the largest size, and caught 
Near howling Scylia, is to Virro brought : 
For oft as Auster seeks his cave, to fling 

The cumbrous moisture from his dripping wing, 
Forth flies the daring fisher, lur'd by gain, 

While rocks oppose, and whirlpools threat in vain. 

To thee they bring an eel, whose slender make 

Bespeaks a near relation to the snake ; 

Or some frost-bitten reptile, nurs'd at home. 

In Tyber's bed, amidst the filth of Rome ; 



Ver. 153. I Aurelia, life.'] " Aurelia," Madan azyt, «' was pro- 

bablj the name of some famous dealer in fine fish !" It is not in this manner 
Juvenal is to be read. Aurelia was a rich and childless old lady, whom Lenas, 
one of those legacy-hunters who swurmed in Rome, endeavoured to wheedle 
out of a bequest in his favour, by costly presents of fish, &c. So far, indeed, 
she might be termed a "dealer in fine fish," that, preferring money to mullets, 
she sent what was given her to market. 

Aurelia is mentioned by Pliny, who calls her a respectable lady, and tells an 
amusing story of her being obliged to tack a codicil to her will in favour of a 
more daring, and apparently, a more successful hzredipete than Lenas ; the de* 
testable Regulus. Lib, ii. £pigt. xx. 
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Some tenant of the sewers, that, day by day, 
Through half the city's mud suck'd his vile way ! 

Would Virro deign to hear me, I could give 
A few brief hints : — we look not to receive 
What Seneca, what Cotta, us'd to send, 
What the good Piso, to an humble friend ; 
(For bounty then preferred a juster claim 
Than birth and power, to honorable fame. ) 
No ; — all we ask, and 'tis a small request, 
Is — to sup free from insult : for the rest, 
Be, like the world, to thy depencknts poor. 
Rich to thyself; we seek, we hope, no more. 

But no : near him a goose's liver lies, 
A capon, equal to a goose in size, 

Vek. 176. ■ a goote's liver,"] This was looked upon as a great 

dainty by the ancient epicures ; and they, therefore, took extraordinary pains to 
increase its size, by subjecting the animal to a particular kind of regimen. 

Biydone says of the Sicilians, that by a modem refinement in luxury, they 
contrive to increase the livers of their fowls, &c. (The refinement, as the 
reader sees, is not vtrj modem. J Upon which Doctor Darwin observes ; '* it 
is to be lamented that he did not procure the secret." There is no great secret 
in the matter, I fancy ; as there b scarce a town on the continent which is not 
possessed of it. I do not pretend to know it myself; but I have been told, that 
the animals are very closely confined, and kq>t without water ; but what ! I am 
talking Latin before clerks ; since both the dainty, and the manner of obtaining 
it, are probably as well known in London as in Sicily, or elsewhere. 

It maybe superfluous to remark, that Doctor Darwin nepoaeede tropbien ion 
Martiaie .* the liver of which he speaks, was not increased so much by the 
goose's feeding, as by the cook's stuffing. The distich in Question, 
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And a boar, huge as that which felt the spear 
Of the fam'd hero with the golden hair. 
Then mushrooms, if the spring its influence shed. 
And welcome thunders call them from their bed, 
Large mushrooms enter : ravish'd with their size, 
" O Lybia ! spare thy grain ;" Alledius cries, 
'^ And break thy ploughs, and loose thy oxen straight; 
" What I thou that grow'st such mushrooms, think 

of whe^t P' 
Meanwhile, to put thy patience to the test, 
Lo ! the spruce carver, to his task addrest, 



*' Adspice quam tumeat magno jecur ansere majus ! 

" Mtratas dices ; hoc, rogo, crevit ubi V* Lib, ziix. £fi. IriiL 

18 ft riddle ; no ytry eztratordinary one, it mutt be confessed ; and the solution 
is....a kitchen. 

Vu. 179. Of tbefetnCd hero vtitb the golden baar.'\ He speaks of Meleager* 
of whom, as well as of the " boar" he destroyed, a pretty romantic tale is told 
in the Uliad, lib. ix. Thomson, who was now and then a little pedantic, calls 
him, somewhere in his " Liberty," the yeUcm hunter ; I suppose from the 
fUreut of our author ; an epithet which, though by no means uncommon, does 
not seem to have pleased the critics. It is an idle one, (epitbeum ctioium,) 
says Heinsius, and he, therefore, recommends validus (a sflly one) in its place ; 
while Burman thinks that Juvenal did not mean to apply it to the Mdeager who 
killed the boar, but to the minUtrum ddicatum babitu venatorio, who was to cut 
it up ! So learnedly can men trifle. 

In the lines that follow, there is much genuine humour in the rapturous apos- 
trophe of Alledius to Lybia. Africa, it should be remembered, was one of the 
principal granaries of Rome. See Sat viii. 
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Skips^ like a harlequin, * from place to place, 
And waves his knife with pantomimic grace. 
Till every dish be rangVl, and every joint 
Dissected, by just rule^, from point to point. 
Thou think'st this folly — ^*tis a vulgar thought — 
To such perfection, now, is carving brought, 
That different gestures, by our curious men 
Are us'd for different dishes, hare and hen. 
But think whate'er thou may'st, thy comments spare ; 
For should'st thou, like a free-born Roman, dare 



Ver. 187. Sec Sat. xi. 

Ver. 197. For sbauid^st thou, like a free-bom Roman, dare, hSfcJ] In the 
original, tanquam habeas tria nomina, as if thou hadst three names : this, when 
Juvenal wrote, every- free-bom Roman had, and, as appears from his own 
case, every libertimu, or son of a freedman. These were, tlienomen, thefira^ 
nomtn, and the cognomen ; the nomen was the familj- or sur-name, as Scipio, the 
pranomen answered to our font-name, as Cornelius, and the cognomen was added 
from some incidental circumstance, or to mark some particular branch of a fa- 
mily, as Puhlius. To these a fourth name was sometimes superadded, as an 
honourable distinction, as Africanus. 

There seems no great difficulty in this passage, and yet the reader would bless 
himself, if he did but know the ingenious absurdities to which it has given birth. 
Even Holyday, bewildered in the maze of his own learning, wanders with the 
rest. He cannot conceive why Juvenal should say of Trebius, " if thou hadst 
three names," when it is evident that, being a freeman, he must have had 
three names : and he, therefore, goes back to the first ages of the common- 
wealth, when none but the nobility were thus distinguished, and explains his 
author in this manner ; " thou may*st not (though free) talk like a nobleman, 
i.e. like a three-named man of the first institution, before the privilege became 
ordinary." ' He did not see, that Juvenal, from the very commencement of the 

VOL. I. H h 
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To speak thy mind, forth springs some sturdy groom, 
And drags thee straight, heels foremost, from the room ! 

Does Virro ever pledge thee ? ever sip 
The liquor touched by thy unhallow'd lip ? 
Or is there one of all thy tribe so free, 
So daring, as to say — ** Sir, drink to me ?" — 
O, there is much, that never must be spoke 
By a poor client in a thread-bare cloke. 

But should some god, or man of godlike soul, 
The penury of fate for once control. 
And give thee wealth ; Heavens, what a change ! How 

dear 
Would*st thou be then ! How great wouldst thou appear 
From nothing ! Virro, so reserved of late, 
Grows quite familiar : " brother, send your plate, 



Satire, aflfectt to consider Trebtus as a slate, and that the prmcipal aim of it 
is to prove that Virro considered him in the same light. 

Mr. Ireland disagrees with me in this explanation. What he sajs on the sub- 
ject is very ingenious, and will probably obtain more suffrages than that which 
I have just hazarded. " Juvenal does not consider him as a slave whose oath 
is never admitted ; but (what is far more cutting) his meaning is, I know 
thou art a freedraan, that thy oath is, by the laws, to be believed ; as I know 
here too that thou hast the honour of bearing three names, and therefore 
mayst use the language of a privileged Roman ; but such is the servility of thy 
disposition, that it destroys the effect of these advantages. Sworn, as thou hast 
a right to be, (this is the force of quatnvu jurtao,J I will not believe thee ; 
and having a right to liberty of speech, thy supper-hunting draws thee into 
situations where thou art afraid to make use of it." 
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" Dear brother Trebius ! you were wont to say 
" You lik'd these dainties ; let me help you, pray.*' 
O riches ! you're his brother, and to you 
Alone this friendship, this respect, is due ! 
But would^st thou be " my lord ?" nay, my lord's 

lord? 
Let no young Trebius wanton round thy board, 
No Trebia, none : a barren wife procures 
The tenderest, truest friends ! let such be yours. 
Yet should she breed, and, to augment thy joys. 
Pour in thy lap, at once, three bouncing boys, 
Virro will still, so thou be wealthy, deign 
To toy and prattle with the lisping train ; 



Vbb. 21T. lAivo young Trebiw, C^c] This is at pleasant parody of a pas- 
lage in Vhfpl, 

ti _.-..i... si quis mihi parvulus aula 
'< Luderet JEneas." 

It would not be easy to point out a piece of more chaste humonr than a little te- 
trastic on the subject of the preceding line, which is to be found amongst the 
reprobated Greek epigrams : 

Hy $' av fun n AoCjy, ro (ffartp tnn (aovou 
ny/a yai^ xatt raarroi rot ^n/Asra* eairotip tyw^ 
Owl sSiXa; ^fAiXj if yctp t^u ^ofAivxu 
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Will have his pockets still with farthings stor'd, 
And, when the sweet young rogues approach his 

board, 
Will order pretty corslets for the breast. 
And nuts, and apples, for each coaxing guest. 

You champ on spongy toadstools, hateful treat ! 
Fearful of poison, in each bit you eat : 
He feeds secure on mushrooms, fine as those 
Which Claudius erst, imperial glutton, chose 
To feast on ; till, with one more fine, his wife 
Ended at once his feasting, and his life. 

Apples, which thou may'st smell, but never taste, 
Before thy lord, and his great friends are placed ; 

Ver. 230. He feeds secure on ttuuhrooiiiSf iJ'c.'] " The agarietu C4tsareiu, or 
imperial agaric, is the most splendid of all the species ; it is common in Ital/» 
auid-iB brought to the markets there for sale. The ancient Romans esteemed it 
one of the greatest luxuries of the table. This is the mushroom with which 
Claudms was poisoiied." Millers Gard. Diet. 

I am sorry that the botanists did not go a step farther, when they were 
naming this articlei and call it the agaricus claudianus. When every German 
professor who discovers a new species of dandelion in his walks, is immor- 
talized : why should not this poor emperor be permitted to take his rank in the 
everlasting muster-roll, with Swartzia, Krockeria, and Wachendorfia ? 

Vbr. 231. Wbicb Claudius, ^Tc] See Sat .vi. 

" Die mihi, quis furor est ? turba spectante vocata, 
" Solus boletos, Caeciliane, voras. 
*' Qiiid dignum tanto tibi ventre, gulaque precabor ? 
*' fioletum, qualem Claudius edit, edas." Mart, Lib. i. £/>, xxu 
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Apples, as fragrant, and as bright of hue, 
As those which in Alcinoiis* garden grew, 
MellowM by constant sunshine : or as those 
Which graced the Hesperides in bumish'd rows« 
To thee they bring mere wind-falls : such stale fruit, 
As serves to mortify the raw recruit, 



VzK. 240. To tbe9 tbey bring men vtindjalls, iSJ^cJ] 

*' Tu scabie firueris mali, quod in aggere rodit 

" Qm tegitur pauin&, et gale&, metuensque flageUi 

" Discit ab hirsut& jaculum torquere capella." 

There are few passages in Juvenal, or, indeed, in any other author, which 
have cost the critics more pains than this. Scabie malt, says the old scholiast, 
f . e. such as apes eat, quaiem timia manducat ; nothuig more was necessary to 
convince the commentators that the whole passage related to an ape : they never 
reflected that though apes might eat stale fruit, it did not necessarily follow that 
they monopolized it. — But Cluveriushad seen an. animal of this kind practice his 
tricks on the back of a goat, at some fair in Germany : and it is really enter- 
taining to contemplate the delight which this good man received from it. Dii 
boni ! qtiam volupe est spectare banc bestioUmi, ubi praaertim clypeufn sinittr^, ja- 
culum dextera osterUat, molosso, IS^c. lapm proclivi, inbareru ! 

Cluverius was the first, says Henninius, that comprehended the scholiast ; 
and he was soon followed by Grangxus, Rutgersius, and others. 

But though the majority of the learned, referred, with Cluverius, the qui te- 
^tur to an ape, no two of them agreed about the sense of birsuta capella. One 
understood it of a thong made of goat's skin, another of a garment, a third of 
a qmver, and a fourth, of I know not what. Titius thought it meant a goat 
on which the tyro was seated, in imitation of the children of kings, who in an- 
cient times were accustomed to learn to ride on rams !— the example of Helle 
was lost upon them, we see ; while Grangxus took it to be the showman, who 
taught the ape his exercise ! 

After all this, comes Ferrarius and tells us, that the notion of an ape seated 
on a goat, is an old woman's fable. Not so, replies Henninius, the ape was 
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When, armM with helm and shield, he learns to throw 
The javelin, fearful of the impending blow. 

certaSnlj seated on a goat ; but to Buppose, as Rii^;enius and Gnuigcus do, 
that he was exhibited by a showman, u worse than an old woman's fable.-* 
No, no, he was kept in the pnetorian camp, and taught to ride and fling darts, 
by the idle soldiery, who had no better methods of amusing themselves'! 

Pshaw ! quoth Lipsius, I cannot away with this nonsense about apes. The 
gui tegittir cannot possibly mean any thing but a butiariut, a person who fought 
with wild beasts in the amphitheatre ; and the goat (for a goat there is) was not 
for him to ride, but to practise upon — i. e. to fling darts at, diat he might ac- 
quire dexterity enough to attack lions, tigers, &c. 

But it is time to draw towards a conclusion. Scaliger, Britannicus, Curio, 
and Ferrarius, understand the passage neariy as I have given it above ; and, as I 
am persuaded, the old scholiast understood it before them, ^ui tegUur parma, l^c. 
he explains by tyro, which applies very well to a young recruit; though scarcely 
10, to an ape of any age. HUdt ab, tSfc, he explains by 9ene magUtro, which 
deariy shews, as Ferrarius, and Scaliger have well observed, that he read 
birtuto, Capella will then be the name of the eampidoetor, who taught the 
young soldiers the use of arms ; and we know it was not an uncommon one at 
Rome.— The propriety of the epithet binutut applied to such a person, I suppose 
no one will dispute. 

But why, says Lipsius— who returns to the diarge, should the raw recruit 
eat vile apples ! I cannot tell ; unless it were that his pay would not enable 
him to purchase better. Indeed I should be as much at a loss to tell why the 
hegtiariut, or the ape, should :^those of the latter that I have seen, having 
been rather delicate in their choice of fruit. To his other questions, why the 
tyro should be armed with ^.parma (a round shield) when they were no longer 
in use ? or be afraid of a scouige, (fagtUumt) when he could only be beaten 
with a rod ? it might perhaps, be sufficient to answer, that Juvenal writes like 
a poet, and not like a drill-serjeant :— but Holyday goes farther, and combats 
the critics' accuracy. 

This learned man, who candidly recapitulates the opinions of the commen- 
tators, follows that of Rutgersius. I did not expect this : — it is but fair, how- 
ever, to give his reasons for it. " First, because it is without any alteration of 
the copy ; second, because it is free from any of those inconveniences which 
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Thoii think'st, perhaps, that Virro treats so ill, 
To save expense : no ; 'tis to vex thee still : 
For, say, what comedy such mirth can raise 
As hunger, tortur'd thus a thousand ways ? 
No ; if thou know^st it not, 'tis to excite 
Thy rage, thy frenzy, for his mere delight ; 
'Tis to compel thee all thy gall to show. 
And gnash thy teeth in agonies of woe, — 
Thou deem'st thyself, (such pride inflates thy breast,) 
Forsooth, a freeman, and thy patron's guest ; 
He thinks thee a vile slave, drawn by the smell 
Of his warm kitchen there ; and he thinks well. 
For who so low, so wretched, as to bear 
Such treatment twice, whose fortune Hwas to wear 
The golden boss ; nay, to whose humbler lot 
The poor man's ensign fell, the leathern knot ! 

follow the other opinion ; third, because it supposes nothing, but what, accord- 
ing to the ordinary custom of such sports, will be easily granted ; and lastly, 
because it is far more quick and satirical, to this sense { Virro has his curious 
fruit ; but thou such as they feed apes with." 

Veh. 358. The golden hoM."] This ornament, or rather amulet, was adopted 
by the Romans from the Etruscans, (who probably brought it from the East,) 
and at first worn only by the children of the nobility. In process of time, it 
became common, like the tria rumuna, to all who were free bom. From its 
Latin name bulla, it would seem to have been a little hollow drop, or globule ; — 
indicative, as Lubin says, of human fragility. Holyday, who adopts the opinion 
of Macrobitts on the subject, thinks it was shaped like a heart, and worn before 
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Your palate still beguiles you : heavens ! how nice 
That smoking haunch ! now we shall have a slice; 
Now that half hare is coming; now a bit 
Of that young pullet; now — and thus you sit, 
Thumbing your bread in silence ; looking still 
For what has never reached you, never will. 

No more of freedom ; His a vain pretence ! 
Your patron treats you like a man of sense ; 
For, if you can, without a murmur, bear, 
You well deserve th' indignities you share. 
Anon, like voluntary slaves, you'll bow 
Your humbled neck beneath the oppressor's blow. 
Nay, with bare backs, solicit to be beat, 
And merit such a friend, and such a treat! 

the breast as an incitement to virtue ; while Phitarch gives it the form of a 
crescent, to which, indeed, the heart (if it was moulded like the trinkets of our 
days,) might bear no very distant resemblance. 

Whatever its figure was, and probably it was variable, it was considered, as 
the scholiast rightly remarks, as a badge of liberty, and used by the children of 
all ranks of freemen, till they reached the age of fifteen. 

Whether any degree of birth was necessary at the time our author wrote, to 
intide a family to wear the Hetnucum aurumt is not easily ascertSiined : from 
his own words, I should incline to the negative, and conclude that circumstances 
alone determined it. In that case we may say, that the rich only had the bulla 
of gold ; the poor, and the immediate descendants of freedmen, of leather, and, 
perhaps, of other cheap materials. 
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THIS 18 not only the longest, but the most complete^ of our au- 
thor's works. With respect to his other Satires, some of them 
are distinguished by one excellence, and some by another ; but 
in this he has combined them all* Forcible in argument, flowing 
in diction ; bold, impassioned, and sublime ; it looks as if the 
poet had risen with his theme, and, conscious of its extent, 
taxed all his powers to do it justice* 

The whole of this Satire is directed against the female sex* It 
is strictly methodical in its plan, and may be distributed under 
the following heads: lust variously modified, imperiousness of 
disposition, fickleness, gallantry, attachment to improper pur- 
suits, litigiousness, drunkenness, unnatural passions, fondness 
for singers, dancers, &c* ; gossipping, cruelty, ill-manners, out- 
rageous pretensions to criticism, grammar, and philosophy ; super- 
stitious and unbounded credulity in diviners and fortune-tellers, 
introducing supposititious children into their families, poisoning 
their step-sons to possess their fortunes, and, lastly, murdering 
their husbands* 

These, it must be confessed, form a dreadful catalogue of enor- 
mities, and seem to have terrified the translators* Even Dryden, 
who was never suspected of sparing the sex, either in his poems 

YOL* I. I i 
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or plays, deems it necessary to apologize here, and assures the 
world that he was compelled to translate this formidable Satire 
because ^no one else would do it." ^Sir C« S." he says, ^had 
undertaken it, and, though he would have done it better than him- 
self, he unfortunately gave it up !" That Sir C. S. (Sir Charles 
Sedley, I suppose) would have succeeded better than Dryden, no 
one but Dryden would venture to insinuate* , It is a piece of 
affectation, equally false and foolish— but sic viviturj as Cicero 
somewhere say»— 'for Dryden's translation, though neither com- 
plete nor correct, is a most noble effort of genius* 

I know not why such dread should be felt at approaching this 
Satire. The ashes of the ladies whose actipns are here recorded^ 
have long been covered by the Latin and Flaminian ways ; nor 
have their follies, or their vices, much similarity with those of 
modem times* If there be any, however, who recognize them- 
selves (for g^uilt is sometimes ingenuous) in the pictures here 
drawn, let them shudder in silence, and amend ; while the rest 
gaze with a portion of indignant curiosity, on the representation 
of a profligate and abandoned race, not more distant in time, 
than in every virtue and accomplishment, from themselves* 

It would seem from internal evidence, that this Satire was writ- 
ten under Domitian* It has few political allusions ; and might 
not from its subject, perhaps, have been displeasing to that fero- 
cious hypocrite, who affected, at various times, a wonderful anxiety 
to restrain the licentiousness of the age* 



SATIRE VL 



TO URSIDIUS POSTHUMUS. 



V. 1—6. 

1 ES, I believe that Chastity was known, 
And prized on earth, while Saturn fiU'd the throne ; 
When rocks a bleak and scanty shelter gave, 
When sheep and shepherds throng'd one common cave. 
And when the mountain wife her couch bestrew'd 
With skins of beasts, joint tenants of the wood, 



Vek. 5. And vthen the mountain v>ife, lSfc.1 " That is/' says Stapylton, ** the 
wife that dwelt in the mountain before such time as the men, although they 
came down themselves, durst bring their wives into the level !" This is the 
strangest idea imag^able. The women here spoken of, were not very likely ta 
create any fears on their account : they were not less bold and adventurous than 
the men, nay often, says the poet, more so.— But thus it is, when the author is 
thinking of one thing, and the translator of another. A few lines bdow, be- 
cause Juvenal calls the children of these primeval women large, Madan tells uf 
that they were suckled till they were near a hundred years old ! 

This passage is charmingly imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher in their tra- 
gedy of Philaster : 
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And reeds, and leaves pluckM from the neighbouring 

tree; 
A woman, Cynthia, &r unlike to thee, 
Or thee, weak child of fondness and of fears, 
Whose eyes a sparrow's death suffus'd with tears : 
But strong, and reaching to her burly brood 
Her big swoU'n breasts, replete with wholesome food. 



I%il, O, that I had but digg'cl myself a cave. 
Where I» my fire, my cattle, and my bed 
Might have been shut together in one shed s 
And then had taken me some mountain girl. 
Beaten with winds, chaste as the hardened rock, 
Whereon she dwells ; that might have strew'd my bed 
With leaves and reeds, and with the skins of beasts. 
Our neighbours ; and have borne at her big breasts. 
My large coarse issue. Act. iv. 

Thus did the reading of the old dramatists enable them to enrich their works 
with passages that charmed alike in the closet, and on the stage. The reading 
of the present race of Bartholomew-fair farce-mongers, seldom, I believe, ex- 
tends, beyond the nursery, and their productions are in consequence of it, the 
disgrace of the one, and the contempt and aversion of the other. 

Vzn. 9. Or tbee, xoeai child offondneM, ^c] He means Lesbia, the mistress 
of Catullus, whose exquisite hendecasyllables on the death of her favourite 
sparrow are still extant. The lines to which Juvenal particularly alludes aro 
these, 

<* O factum male, O miselle passer, 

'* Tu4 nunc operi mcx puellse 

" Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli/' 



Cvnthia, mentioned in the preceeding line, was the mistress of Propertius. 
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And rougher than her husband^ gorg'd with mast. 
And frequent belchmg from his coarse repast. 
For when the world was new, the race that broke, 
Unfathered, from the soil, or opening oak, 
Liv'd most unlike the men of later times. 
The puling brood of foUies and of crimes. 

Nay, after this, some trace perhaps, remainM 
Of chastity, while Jove usurping reign'd. 
But while he yet was beardless ; ere mankind 
Leam'd by each others' heads their faith to bind, 

Veb. 15* Far vshen the 'oorld 'wat fievi, C^cJ Juveml had Lucxetius in his 
eye in this passage : 

" Et genus humanum multo fmt iflud in aivis 

" Ditrius, ut decuit, tellus quod dura cieattet ; 

" £t majoribus, &c" Lib. v. 933. 

It is not to be supposed, that he adopted the ideas of this Epicurean system- 
monger with his words, and spoke his real sentiments here.— No ; he had juster 
and more elevated notions of the origin of mankind; and in his 15th Satire, as 
Owen well observes, almost speaks the language of Holy Writ. But see th« 
introduction. 

Ver. 21. ■' ere maniind'] In the original, " ere the Greeks,^* 

the standing objects of his dislike. Holyday has a long and learned note on 
this passage, which is worth consulting : though it is probable, after all, that 
tlie poet only meant, that in those days of innocence, men had not the trick, 
afterwaxds so common, of binding themselves by the most solemn asseverations 
to an untruth. It is well known, that the Greeks were as much talked of for 
their bad fsuth, as the Carthaginians, and, as some think, with much more 
reason ; and that their usual form of oath was by another's head. I do not 
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Qr^ dreading theft, their gardens to immure; 

And all was unenclos'd, and all secure. 

At length Astrea, from these confines driven, 

Regain'd, by slow degrees, her native heaven ; 

With her retir'd her sister in disgust, 

And left the world to rapine, and to lust. 

'Tis, my good friend, no modem vice, to slight 
The sacred Genius of the nuptial rite, 
And climb another's couch : all other crimes 
Were the sad ofipring of the iron times, 
All but adultery 5 that, and that alone, 
E'en in the silver age too well was known. 
Yet thou, it seems, art labouring to engage 
Thy witless neck, in this degenerate age ! 



call the reader's attention to the contemptuous sneer at Jupiter in the pre- 
ceding lines, because it must have pressed itsdf on his notice. To do the 
author justice, he treats the vices and follies of the popular divinities with 
as little ceremony as those of Nero or Domitian, or any other object of his 
abhorrence. 

VsR. 25. Jt length Attrea, (^c] Juvenal seems to have had in view in this 
place, that beautiful passage of Hesiod Muxir' tmr upttXof^ »• r. X« of 
which the concluding lines form the more immediate subject of his imitation : 
Km Ton Im wfos OXvfcvoy 099 ;^^oy^ ttfvo^titSf 

A^dtMrnnr fura ^X' Im ofoX/voirr' af^fvwfiff 

^9nrots mfifwwio'i • tuaiM $ V fovirdM aAxh, £^. xai Hfu v. 197". 
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E'en now thy hair the modish curl is taught 
By master hands ; e'en now the ring is bought ; 
E'en now — ^thou once, Ursidius, hadst thy wits; 
But thus to talk of wiving ! O, these fits — 
What madness, prithee, has thy soul possest, 
What snakes, what furies agitate thy brejist ? 
Heavens, wilt thou tamely drag the galling chain, 
While hemp is to be bought, while knives remain? 
While windows woo thee so divinely high, 
And Tiber, and the iEmilian bridge, are nigh? 
But should'st thou, Posthumus, too hard to please, 
Take no great fancy to such leaps as these, 
Say, art thou not already better sped. 
With a soft blooming boy to share thy bed ? — 
** Ay, but the law," thou criest, " the Julian law, 
" Will keep my wife secure jGrom every flaw ; 

V«ji. 51. -^— " tJbe yuUan /aw,] So caUed because Augustus, tho 
author of it, had been adopted hj Julius Cxs^. It was meant to prerent 
adultery ; but the increasing depravity of the times, rendered it of little effect, 
and, indeed, it was almost forgotten, when Domitian revived it with all its ter- 
rors. Statins calls it a cattumjuimen, but there are not many instances of offien- 
dera being struck by it, (one is to be found in Pliny, Lib. vx. Ep. xxxlT) as it 
was rendered nugatory, at least as to the spirit of it, by the facility with which 
illusory divorces might be obtained* ^ Martial has a good epgram on the subject 
(Lib. VI. Ep. vii.) ** It is hardly thirty days," says he, " since the Julian law 
was reeved, and Theksina, to escape the odium of adultery, has already taken 
her tenth husband !" 

Authors are not agreed on the punishment inflicted by this law ; some main- 
taining it to be death, and others banishment : it was most probably, the latter. 
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" Besides, I long for heirs.'' Good! and for those 
Ursidius will, forsooth, the turtle lose. 
And all the dainties, which the flatterer still 
Heaps on the childless, to secure his Will ! 
But what will hence impossible be held, 
If thou, old friend, to wedlock art impelled ? 
If thou, the veriest debauchee in town. 
With whom wives, widows, every thing, went down, 
Should'st change at this late hour, and idly poke 
Thy aukward nose into the marriage yoke ? 
Thou, fam'd for scapes, and, by the trembling wifey 
Thrust in a chest so oft, to save thy life ? 
But what! Ursidius hopes a mate to gain 
Frugal and chaste, and of die good old strain : 
Alas, he's frantic ! ope a vein with speed, 
And bleed him copiously, good doctor, bleed. — 
Jewel of dotards ! lowly bending, pay 
Thy vows to Juno, and a heifer slay ; 
If thy researches for a wife, be blest 

With one who is not need I speak the rest? 

For few the matrons Ceres now can find 
Her hallow'd fillets with chaste hands to bind ; 
Few whom their fathers with their lips can trust, 
So strong their filial kisses smack of lust ! 
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Go then, prepare to bring tliy mistress home, 
And dress thy door with garlands ere she come : 
But tell me ; will one man her fancy please ? 
Alas ! one eye may do't, with equal ease. 
And yet there runs, I hear, a wond'rous tale, 
Of some chaste mjud that lives in some lone vale ; 
There she may live ; but let the phoenix, plac'd 
At Gabii, or Fidenae, still prove chaste 



Veb. 77. Go then, prepare to bring tby mittress home. 

And drew thy doort wth garland* ere »be come .•] There are freqiTent 
allusions to this custom, which it will be sufficient once for all, to mention. 
Previously to bringing home the bride, the door-posts of the bridegroom were 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, branches of laurel* &x. while scaffolds were 
erected before the front of the house, for the accommodation of the people who 
flocked to see the nuptial procession. It must be understood, that I speak of the 
better sort :.-*though the poor were not altogether without their garlands, and 
their processions on this important occasion. 

Vbr. 79. But tell me, Hfc,"] 

" Unus Iberinx vir sufiScit ? ocyus illud 
Extorquebis, ut hsec, &c. 



« 



Holyday thinks that h^tc and tllnd are used emphatically to express the author's 
suspicions of Ursidius' destined wife ; while Jortin fancies they serve only as 
props to keep up the verses. Jortin is evidently right ; the lines are careless and 
unpoetical. 

VxR. 84. At Gabii, or Fidene, ^c] The translators do not appear to have 
felt the fuU force of the satire here. Stapylton calls Gabii and Fidenae, " great 
towns," and Hdyday seems to admit, that though they were exceedingly infe- 
rior to Rome, yet they were likely, from the number of their inhabitants, to cor« 
rapt the maidens' virtue. But these *' great towns" had scarce any inhabitants. 

VOL, I. K k 
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As at her father's farm — Yet who can swear 
That nought was done in night, and silence there ? 
The gods have oft, in other times, we're told, 

Withmany anymph, in rocks and caves, made bold 

And stiU, perhaps, they may not be too old. 

Survey our public places : sce'st thou there, 

One woman worthy of thy serious care ? 

< 
See'st thou, through all the crowded benches, one 

Whom thou might'st take, with prudence, for thy own? 

Lo ! while Bathyllus, with his flexile limbs, 

Acts Leda, and through every posture.swims. 



Even in Horace's time they were proverbial for their deserted state, GabiU de* 
scrtior, atque Fideni* : and that they had not improved when Juvenal wrote, 
appears from the way in which he speaks of them in the tenth Satire. In short, 
they were wretched hamlets, and almost abandoned by every body. What the 
poet, therefore, means to insinuate is, that though these places differed but 
little, in point of populousness, from her father's farm ; yet that little, such 
was the fruil texture of female purity, was sufficient to endanger it. 

Ver. 94. Lo / nhile Bathylitu, tS^c."] As Juvenal has frequent allusions to 
these amusements, and to the extravagant fondness of the people for them, I 
will endeavour to give the best account I can find, of their rise, progress, and 
final disappearance. 

Before the time of Augustus, the Romans were acquainted only with mimes 
and farces of the lowest kind. Buffoons from Tuscany were the performers in 
these pieces, which were introduced between the acts of their tragedies, and 
comedies, and consisted of little more than coarse and licentious ribaldry, and 
the most ridiculous and extravagant gestures. 

In this state tlie stage was found by Pylades and Bathyllus ; the latter of 
whom was a native of Alexandria, and one of Maecenas's slaves. He had seea 
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Tuccia delights to redize the play, 
And in lascivious trances melts away ; 



Pyladet dance in OiJ|Ciay and spoke of him in such tenns to his master, that he 
kfttilt for him to Rome. Here these two men formed the plan of a new kind of 
«|)ectade, which pleased Maecenas so much, that he gave Bathyllus his fxeedom, 
and recommended both him and his friend to Augustus. 

This new spectacle was a play performed by action alone ; it was exhibited 
on a magnificent theatre raised for the purpose, and being accompanied by a 
better orchestra than Rome had yet seen, it astonished and delighted the people 
so much, that they forsook, in some measure, their tragic and comic poets, for 
the more expressive ballets of Py lades and Bathyllus. 

To say the truth, these were very extraordinary men. The art which they 
mtroduced, they carried to the highest pitch of perfection s and however skill- 
ful their followers may have been, they do not appear to have added any thine 
to the magnificence of the scene, or the scientific movements of the first per- 
formers. 

We can form no adequate idea of the attachment of the Romans to these 
exhibitions ; it degenerated into a kind of passion, and occupied their whole 
souls. Augustus regarded it with complacency, and either from a real love 
for the art, or from policy, conferred honours and immunities on its professors. 
By an old law, magistrates were allowed to inflict corporal punishment on mimi 
and players ; pantomimi (such was the expressive name given to these new per- 
formers) were exempted from this law : they were besides allowed to aspire to 
honours from which the former were excluded. Such protection produced its 
natural effects : insolence in the dancers, and parties among the people. Pyladet 
excelled in tragic, and Bathyllus in comic subjects : hence arose disputes on their 
respective merits, which were conducted with all the warmth of a political 
question. Augustus fancied he should re-establish tranquillity by banishing the 
former ; but he was mistaken : the people found they had lost one great source 
of amusement by his absence, and their clamours occasioned his immediate 
recall. 

The death of Bathyllus, soon af^ this event, left Pylades without a rival. 
He did not bear his faculties meekly ; he frequendy insulted the spectators for 
not comprehending him, and they endeavoured to make him feel the weight of 
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* 

While rustic Thymeld, with curious eye, 

Marks the quick pant, the lingering, deep-drawn sigh. 



their resentment. He had a favourite pupil named Hjlaa ; this jouth they op- 
posed to the veteran, who easily triumphed over his adversary, thoqgh he could 
not humUe him. We hear no moie of Pylades ; but Hylas fell under the dii- 
pleasore of the emperor soon after, and, if I understand Suetonius right, was 
*' contrary to the statute in that case made and provided," publicly whipped at 
the door of hb own house. 

It appears from this, that Augustus kept the superintendance of these people 
in his own hands. Tiberius left them to themselves, and the consequence was» 
that the theatres were frequently made a scene of contention and blood, in 
which numbers of all ranks felL A variety of regulations, as we learn iroro 
Tacitus, were now made to check the evil, which they only esaqwrated ; and in 
conclusion, the emperor was obliged to shut i^ the theatres, and banish the 
performers. 

In this state were things at the accession of Caligula. His first care was to 
undo every thing that had been done. Under this profligate madman, the ballets 
took a licentious turn, and hastened the growing degeneracy of manners. 
Claudius left them as he found them ; but under Nero, the bloody disputes to 
wluch they constantly gave birth, reluctantly compelled that excellaa prince to 
'banish them once more. He was too fond of the fine arts, however, to suffer 
80 capital a branch of them to langiush in neglect, and therefore, speedily 
lirought back the exiles. From this time, the pantomimi seem to have flourished 
immolested, until Paris, the Bathyllus of Domitian's reign, raised the jealousy 
of that wretched tyrant, who put him, and a jroung dancer who resembled him, 
to death, and drove the rest ftx>m Rome. They were recalled the instant the 
emperor was assassinated, and continued through the whole of Nerva's, and 
some part of Trajan's reign ; but they were now become so vitiated by the 
shameful indulgence of Caligula and Nero, that, if we may believe Pliny, 
(which I am not much inclined to do in this case,} that prince finally suppressed 
them, at the unanimous desire of the people. 

From this long, and, as I fear I shall be told, unnecessaiy note, which I 
have painfully collected from various commentators, but principally from Sal- 
snasius and Cahousac, I return to my tcait. 
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And, while her cheeks with buniii% blushes glow, 
Learns this,— leams all the city matrons know. 

Others, when of the theatres bereft, 
And nothing but the wrangling bar is left, 
In the long interval that, Hwixt the shows, 
(The Megalesian and Plebeian,) flows. 
Sicken for business, and assume the airs. 
The dress, and so forth — of their fiivourite players. 
Some hire buffoons their wanton mirth to raise, 
In a loose jig ; poor ^lia doats on these : 



In a very profound treatise on dancing, which I only know by an extract in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the author dtes this passage in Juvenal to prove 
that there was a female dancer of the name of Chironomon. Papae ! the Chiro- 
nomon here mentioned, was a ballet of action founded on the well known amour 
of Leda, in which some favourite dancer (probably Paris) was die principal 
performer. Whether he played the swan or the lady, cannot now be told ; but 
in a story so wantonly framed, and in an age where so little restnunt was im- 
posed on an actor, enough might be done in either to interest and inflame the 
coklest spectator. 

Ver. 105. fTbe Mcgalenan and Pffbeian,J t^c."] The former games wet« 
celebrated on the 5th of April, and the latter on the 15th of November ; so 
that here really was a long interval to exercise the patience of the ladies. 

Ver. 109. Jh a loote jigs] In the original, gettihtu Autonols. All that ia 
known of Autonoe is that she was daughter to an unhappy father, (Cadmus,) 
and mother to an unhappy son, (Actaeon.) How such a « lamentable tragedy" 
as her life presents, could be '* mixed full of pleasant mirth," as we find it 
was, is not easy to conceive. Probably it was a buriesque of some serious 
ballet on the subject. JElia, mentioned in the same verse, was of a noble 
family, long since fidlea into decay. If Rome had been less corrupt, or fur« 
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Some from Seleucus take the power to sing, 
Some, at high rates, slip the comedian's ring, 
Some the tragedian's ; some.. .but thou art mov'd ; 
Heavens ! didst thou think Quintilian would be lov'd? 

Aished fewer instances of " prodigality in want/' I should have uken her to be 
the person mentioned in another part of tlus Satire, by the name of Ogulnia. 

Vbr. 111. Some, at high ratet, dip the comedian'* ring, 45V.] " II e'agit,*' 
aays Dusaulx, ' " d'une operation pratiquee pear let ancient pour conterver aux 
jennet gent la tante, aux gladiateurt la force, aux aeteurt la voix : elle t''appelloit 
infibulation, ton olfjet ttoit d'empecber ceux que Von boucloit fear Vinfibulation 
n'Aoit rien autre eJboteJ d*avoir commerce avec let fommet," i. e. the object of the 
Jl&ula (or, as I have translated it, ring) was to prevent a favourite comedian or 
tragedian from, having any connection with women. A useless precaution, it 
appears, for the public, though sufEcientiy profitable for the actors. 

Among many pleasant epigrams by Martial on this subject, there is one so 
truly humorous, and at the same time so void of offence, that I think I may 
venture to quote it, 

** Menophili penem tarn grandis fibula vestit, 
" Ut sit comocdis omnibus una satis. 
Hunc ego credideram (nam sxpe lavamur in uno) 
Sdlicitum voci parcere, Flacce, suae : 
'* Dum ludit medii populo spectante palxstri, 

Delapsa est misero fibula ; veipus erat ! " Uh. vi i. £p. Ixxxii. 



it 
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Holyday has two engravings of these JUml^^ which being, as he truly says, 
** without any immodestie," I would have copied, had I thought them, as he 
did» curiosities. 

It is not unamusing to see how sedulously the eariy Christian writers accom- 
nodated their language to the habits and manners of the people whom they 
wished to convert. Thus when Tertullian, in conformity to the precepts of 
the Gospel, injoins the *' mortifying of our lusts," he expresses himself by an 
^ infibulation of the flesh/'— ;/{6tf/am canu imponere. 
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Hie then^ fond Lentulus, and instant wed, 
That the chaste partner of thy loving bed, 
May single, from this piping, fiddling race. 
Some Glaphjrrus, thy honoured brows to grace : 
Yes, hie... before thy gates huge scaffolds raise, 
And crown thy threshold with triumphant bays ; 

That the proud heir of thy illustrious name 

In every feature, may, at once, proclaim 

From what sword-player, sweet innocent ! he came. 

Vjek. 113. ■ ^/nt//faii— ] Juveiial always speaks with great 

respect of this most learned and excellent man, whom he is fond of introducing^ 
and whose name he uses in this place, as the representative of all that is wise 
and good. Some of the commentators say that our author studied rhetoric 
under him, but I know not on what authority. See more respecting him in the 
next Satire. 

VxK. 114, Hie then fond Lentulw, l3tc.'\ In the name which Juvenal here 
gives his fnend Posthumus, he had in view a very curious anecdote, which ii 
handed down to us by Valerius Maximus, and which Grangaeus, I believe, was 
the first to notice. Lentulus and Metellus (Consuls a. v. c. dcvii.) were ob- 
served by all the spectators at a play, to be extremely like a second, and third 
rate actor, then on the stage ! Lib. zx. c. 14. Sec iv. The reader now sees the 
malicious archness of the allusion. Madan's idea, (which indeed is that of 
most of the commentators except Owen,) that Lentulus was a famous fencer of 
those days, is too absurd for notice. Did he not know that Lentulus was the 
name of one of the noblest families of Rome ? 

Ver. 117. Same GlapbyruMf lSfc.'\ We learn from Martial that Glaphyras 
was a popular performer upon some musical instrument. This poet has taken 
up Juvenal *s idea, and formed a very laughable epigram on it. It is too long to 
be inserted here, but is worth turning to. Vide Lib. vj. Epist. xxxix. 
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Hippia, who shar'd a rich patrician's bed. 
To Eg3rpt, with a gladiator, fled, 



Vee. 123. Hipfna^ nbo iba^darkb patridtmU bed. 

To Jigyptt ^c] It is not dear when this elopement took place* 
but it could not be much later than the middle of Domitian's reign ; about 
which time, too, this Satire must have been composed. Paris, who is men* 
tioned in it, was put to death not long after ; and the pantomimic performerst 
iKre spoken of as the minions of the ladies, ignomlniouslj driven from the 
dtjr. 

Vdento (her husband) has been mentioned twice before. (See Sat xxx. r. 
380, and i v. v. 161,) He survived his disgrace many years, though he was not 
young when it happened. He talked of himself as a very old man in a suc- 
ceeding reign, when, upon being prevented from speaking in a cause which con- 
cerned himself, and his friend Certns, by the clamours of the seaate ; he ex- 
claimed in the words of Tydides to Nestor, 

The critics will not allow Hippia to be the real name of his precious moiety 
Juvenal calls her so, they say, for two reasons : first, for her lustful dtispoution, 
(in allusion to that passage of Virgil, Scilicet ante aiwiee, Ufc.) and secondly* 
for the sake of concealing her real name, out of reject to her noble family. 
The first may be right for aught I know ; but the second is absurd enough. To 
give a woman a fictitious name, and then to bring forward her husband, and 
relate at length the most remarkable occurrences of her life, with an idea of con- 
cealing her, seems just such another happy contrivance as that of Bottom's 
comrade ; who, after beuig dressed out at all points like a lion, was to tlinist 
his head through the animal's neck, " and tell the audience plainly that he was 
Snug the joiner !" 

Nothing can be more full of bitterness than the remark which foUows, that 
even Canopas was disgusted at the profligacy of the Roman ladies, — et more* 
ur^ danvumte Gmopo, — since that town, as I before observed, (p. 10,) sur- 
passed incUsaoluteness of manners, every part of Egypt, and, perhaps, of the 
Empire. 
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Where rank Canopus eyed, with strong disgust, 

This ranker specimen of Roman lust. 

Without one pang the profligate resigned 

Her husband, sister, sire ; gave to the wind 

Her weeping children : tore herself away, 

(O, passing strange !) from Paris, and the Play. 

And though, to affluence bom, a parent's cares 

Nurs'd in the lap of ease, her infant years, 

She brav'd the deep, (she long had brav'd her fame. 

But that's a trifle to the courdy dame ; ) 

And with undaunted breast, the tossing bore 

Of the rude billows, and their deafening roar. — 

Have they a call, an honest call, to bear 

These hardships ? they are struck with sudden fear ; 

Cold shiverings on their listless members seize. 

And slowly they advance on knocking knees : 

But set illicit pleasure in their eye. 

Onward they rush, and every toil defy. 

Had Hippia been requested by her lord, 

Alas ! she'd cry, how can I get aboard ? 

Then the sink's noisome, then the ship's unsound. 

And her head's dizzy, and the sky turns round ! 

With her gallant, no idle qualms she knows. 

Strong, and more strong her stomach hourly grows ; 

VOL. I. L 1 
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But with her husband — O, how changed the cade ! 
^^ Sick ! sick !' she cries^ and vomits in his fiM^e. 

But with what form was Hippia so InspirH!, 
With what gay stripling was her bosom fir'd, 
What youth, what beauty ; that she calmly bore 
The title of a gladiator's whore ? 
O, the sweet Sergy...note it, prithee note — 
Had long begun to scrub his bristly throat, 
And hope a quick dismission from the stage. 
Due to his wounds, and his declining age ; 
Add, that his &ce was battered, and decay'd ; 
The helmet on his brow huge galls had made, 
A wen deform'd his nose of monstrous size. 
And sharp rheum trickled from his blood-shot eyes. 
But then he was a swordsman ! that alone 
Made every charm, and eveiy grace his own ; 
That made him dearer than her father's house. 
Dearer than country, sister, children, spouse. — 
'Tis blood they love : let Sergius quit the sword. 
And he'll appear at once so like her lord ! 

Stiut'st thou at wrongs that touch a private name, 
AtHippia's lewdness, and Veicnto's shame ? 
Turn to the rivals of the Immortal Powers, 
And mark how like their fortunes are to ours. 
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Claudius had scarce begun his eyes to close, 
Ere from his side his Messalina rose ; 
(AccustomM long the bed of state to slight, 
For the rank mattress, and the hood of night ; ) 
And with one maid, and her dark hair conceal'd 
Beneath a yellow tire, a strumpet veil'd ! 
She slipt into the stews, unseen, unknown. 
And hir'd a cell, yet reeking, for her own. 



Vbb. 177. — — — ^— — ber dark bair concealed 

Beneath a yfilmo <iiv,— ] Holyday, whose authority is always 
respectaUei understands galenu of a veil. I take it to be an artificial tire or 
head-dress. The empress seems to have chosen it of a yellow, or rather carotty 
colour, not only as an effectual disguise, but as being in some degree appropri- 
ated to prostitutes. Ferrarius makes himself merry with Servius for saying that 
black hair (false, it must be understood) was peculiar to matrons, and yellow to 
women of pleasure ; but without reason, for Servius is essentially right. To 
bring passages where fiavu* is applied to Lavinia, Lucretia, &c. is the worst of 
trifling. Who does not know that the ancients availed themselves of such 
epithets as jUmuM, candidus, fitafureuM, life, as mere indicatives of beauty, and 
without the smallest reference to the colours respectively signified by them ? 
The sense must always be determined by the context. 

In the present case, it is certain that the Roman prostitutes wore a kind of 
yellow head-dress ; nor was this custom peculiar to them ; they found it estab- 
lished in Greece, where this coloured hair was deemed as improper for a matron 
to appear in, as it was at Rome. This is clear from a fragment of Menander s 

^i/v y tfp' a9* otntn rofidfi nw yvpeuxa yap 
T^iv at^^* a ^f J rets rft^cts l^a'Ads voatf, 

Vsk. 179. Sie slipt into tie ttevot, istc."] The stews at Rome were constructed 
in the form of a galleiy, along which wer^ ranged on each side, a number of 
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There, flinging oflF her dress, the imperial whore 
Stood, with bare breasts, and gilded, at the door» 
And shewM, firitannicus, to all that came, 
The womb that bore thee, in Lycisca's name : 
AUur'd the passers by with many a wile. 
And ask'd her price, and took it, with a smile 
And when the hour of business was expir'd 
And all the girls dismiss'd, with sighs retired ; 
Yet what she could, she did ; slowly she past. 
And saw her man, and shut her cell the last. 
Still raging with the fever of desire, 
Her veins all turgid, and her blood all fire. 



contiguous cells, or little chambers. Over the door of each of these was writ- 
ten the name of the tenant, who stood at the entrance, soliciting the preference 
of the visitors. Messalina, we see, took the cell of Ljcisca, whose absence 
she had probably procured, and who was undoubtedly a lady in some request. 
She is mentioned by Martial, wich whom she seems to have been a favourite. 

I should have added, that the writing over the door contained not only the 
name of the lady, but the price of her favours. The following curious proof 
of it, is to be found in Hist. Apoll. Tyr. QuicuMquE Tarsiam deflora- 

VERIT MEDIAN LIBRAM DABIT. PoSTEA POPULO PATEBIT AD SINGULOS 
SOLIDOS. 

Ver. 182. — ^— v)ith bare in-east*, and gilded, Wc] The critics do not seem 
to understand this passage : they either suppose Messalina's breasts to be bound 
with golden fillets, or they change auratit (gilded) into omath (beautiful) ; but 
Juvenal is to be understood literally — ^the papilUs were covered with gold-leaf; a 
species of ornament which, however repugnant to our ideas of beauty, is used 
by many of the dancing girls, and privileged courtesans of the East, to thisda^. 
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Exhausted, but unsatisfied, she sought 
Her home, and to the Emperor's pillow brought, 
Cheeks rank with sweat, limbs drench'd with poison- 
ous dews. 

The steam of lamps, and odour of the stews ! 

« 

'Twere long to tell what philters they provide, 
What drugs, to set a son-in-law aside. 
Women, in judgment weak, in feeling strong. 
By every gust of passion borne along. 
Act in their fits such crimes, that, to be just. 
The least pernicious of their sins is lust. 

But why's Cesennia then, you say, ador'd, 
And call'd the first of women, by her lord ? 



Veu. 203. But v)by*e Cesennia, ilfc."] Juvenal is seldom without his meaning ; 
imd while he exposes the overgrown fortunes of the women in his own time, 
and the vicious liberties they took in consequence of their wealth, he secretly 
reminds us of the very moderate dowers given to the daughters of the first men 
of the state in the better times of Rome ; and of the domestic virtues for which 
they were conspicuous. It was usual for the rich wives of his time, to hold a 
considerable portion of their fortune, and a certain number of slaves, at their 
own disposal. It was not, therefore, the mere gratitude of the husband which 
made him wave his own authority, and allowed the wife to domineer. The 
Greeks seem to have given the same personal indulgence to women who brought 
ample dowers with them. ** The ornaments of gold which now adorn my head, " 
says Hermione, " and the variety of robes I possess, came to me neither from 
Achilles, nor from Peleus. 1 brought them from Sparta. Menelaus, my 
father, presented them to me with a dowry still more considerable, to the end 
that I might speak with freedom !" Androm. 
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Because she brought him thousands. Such the price. 

It cost the lady to be free from vice ! 

You think the good man for her beauty pinM, 

And, like a true Arcadian, puled and whin'd ; 

No, 'twas her ample dower that touch'd his heart. 

That shot the fatal, the resistless dart. 

She brought enough her liberty to buy, 

And tip the wink before her husband's eye : 

A wealthy wanton, to a miser wed. 

Has all the privilege of a widow'd bed. 

But then, Sertorius what I say disproves, 
For though his Bibula was poor, he loves. 
True ! but examine him, and, on my life, 
You'll find he loves the beauty, not the wife. 
Let but a wrinkle on her forehead rise. 
And time obscure the lustre of her eyes. 
Let but the moisture leave her flaccid skin. 
And her teeth blacken, and her cheeks grow thin. 



It is amiumg to observe the contrast tlus custom of the Greeks, and Romans 
forms, with the practice of the rugged nations of the North. These high-spi- 
rited barbarians could not bear the idea of dependance even on their wives, and 
they, therefore, refused to receive any dowries with them. " Jpud Gotbot nan 
nuUiar wo, tedmr fnulieri dotem OMn^rnatt "e eonjux, ob magnitudinetn dotu iruo* 
Uiceni, aliquandoex placidacoruorteJirQtervaewidat, atque in maritum dominari 
contaidat" 



I 

} 
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And you shall hear th' insulting fireedman say, 
" Pack up your .trumpery, madam, and away ; 
" Nay, bustle, bustle ; here you give offence, 
^' Widi snuffling night and day ....take your nose 

" hence!" — 
But ere that hour arrive, she reigns indeed ! 
Shepherds, and sheep of Canusinian breed. 
Vineyards (but these are trifles all,) she craves, 
And store of boys, and troops of country slaves ; 
Briefly, for all her neighbour has, she sighs. 
And plagues her doting husband till he buys. 
In winter, when the merchant fears to roam. 
And snowy roofs confine his crew at home ; 
She ransacks every storehouse ; cheapens here. 
Huge piyrrhe and chiystal vases ; there, that dear. 



Ve&. 236, Huge tnyrrbe, and cbryttal vtua,'] In the orig^inal myrrbtna, m 
word about which no two of the commentators are agreed. Pliny the Elder 
says, that these vases were first introduced by Pompey. £a victoria (that, over 
Mitliridates) jOrimum in ttrbem nutrrbina induxit, primatque PompeiuM hx pocula 
ex eo triumpbo Capitoiino yam dicawt, qtueprotimu ad hominutn wum trantiere-^ 
exere^iique indies ejut rei utue. 37. 3. Propertius, who had undoubtedly seen 
them, says, 

" Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis.*' 

This veems a very good descri p ti on of what wt sew oJl poroelaiat and with 
this we n^ght have been content, had not Pliny, who could not be ignorant of 
it, added, Orien* murrifina mittit: inmeniinaur emm On m pUiribiue lads^ net 
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And far-fam'd gem, which on the finger glow'd 
Of Berenice, (dearer thence,) bestowed 
By an incestuous brother, in that State, 
Where kings the sabbath, barefoot, celebrate ; 

kuignibut, maxime Partbici regnii finecique tamen in Carmania. Here it is 
manifest that Pliny took them for gems ; and so, indeed, he elsewhere terms 
them ; in which he is followed by Martial, and others. Hardoiun inclines to 
Propertius. 

I am aware that all this is very unsatisfactory ; but I know not where to look 
for any thing more to the purpose. Salmasius is confused and contradictory on 
the subject, and Scaliger, who agrees with Propertius, introduces a circumstance 
which is incompatible with his own explanation. Ainsworth says, murra is a 
** Stone of divers colours, of which cops are made :" this is well enough ; yet 
he refers to this passage of Juvenal, under another word, mynbina ; i. e. says 
he, " of myrrh, or scented with myrrh." In some modem travels, I find that 
the districts mentioned by Pliny, still aSbrd a gem that answers, in some mea« 
sure, to his description: it is a species of agate ; and this, after all, may be the 
substance alluded to. 

Ver. 238. Of Berenice, ^c] Jortin observes, on a passage in the 14th Satire, 
that the commentators have poured out a flood of nonsense or profaneness, in 
attempting to explain it. He might have said the same of this before us, with 
equal justice. Briefly, (for here is nothing after all, very obscure, though Du* 
saulx thinks it, " beyond doubt, the most difficult place in Juvenal,") the Bere- 
nice mentioned above, was the daughter of Agrtppa, whose youngest son, 
called after his father,* was suspected of an incestous commerce with her. She 
was a woman equally celebrated for her lewdness and her beauty ; and had pre- 
vailed on Titus to promise her msuriage ; a promise which nothing but his 
dread of an insurrection, prevented him from carrying into execution : ttnn 
reginam JBerenicem dimitit, inviius invitam. 



• This young Agrippa was the Tetrarch of Galilea who heard Saint Paul at 
Cxsarea, during his visit to the Proconsul. 



\ 
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And old indulgence grants a length of life 
To hogs, that &tten fearless of the knife. 

What ! and is none of all this numerous herd^ 
Worthy thy choice ? not one to be preferr'd ? — 
Suppose her fix)m a line of heroes sprung, 
An ancient line ; of fruitful blood, and young ; 



Ves. 239. " ■ in that State,'] That is, says the old scholiast, 

in Judxa, where the Synag(>g^ is, and where thejr spare the old ho^ becausci 
they prefer eating the young ones ! This is very good : eatmg the yoting hogs 
is certainly not the way to have M ones. The truth, however, is that this good 
man knew not what he was writing about. Juvenal himself is sufficiently in- 
correct. The ancients observed that the Jews did not eat swine's flesh, and 
they, therefore, conjectured, that they held swine in reverent estimation. The 
fact is, that they neither ate old nor young t they kept them indeed, but it waa 
for their neighbours ; and hogs in Judaea, I fancy, had no particular indulgencea. 

It is well known that Plutarch is sufficiently credulous : he is less reprehensi- 
ble for this,liowever, than for his unaccountable propensity to give reasons for 
all the nonsensical things he relates. He says that the Jews nonhipped swine. 
And why ? Out of gratitude, forsooth, to the animals who first taught them to 
plow the ground ! — ^the journey to Laputa will hereafter rank with the treatise on 
Isis and Osiris. 

In the next line Juvenal says, meropede (barefoot) ; if it were not for his ge- 
neral Ignorance of the Jewish ritual, I should be almost tempted to think, with 
Holyday, that he had looked into Josephus for this circumstance. See BelL 
Jud. Lib. II. 

Apropos of Holyday. It may tend to relax the severity of the critic at an 
awkward phrase, when he sees to what hard shifts the wicked necessity of 
rhyme, sometimes drives this most excellent scholar. The verse in question, he 
translates ; 

" — — -^— — *— where, yon knovr» 
" Kings on their sabbath, barefoot go, tbo* cold I 
*' And where kind custom lets their hogs grow okL 

VOL* I. Mm 
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Perfect in every duty, rich and fair, 

And (though a black swan be not half so rare,) 

Chaste as the Sabine wives, who rush'd between ' 

The kindred hosts, and clos'd the dreadful scene. 

Yet who could bear to lead an humbled life, 

Curst with that veriest plague, a faultless wife ! 

Some simple rustic at Venusium bred, 

Would I, much sooner than Cornelia, wed. 

If to great virtues, greater pride she join, 

And count her ancestors as current coin. 



Ver. 254. '« Would I, much tooner than Cornelia, vfcd,**} This Cornelia was 
the daughter of Scipio Africanus, the wife of ComeUus, and the mother of 
CaittSy and Tiberius Gracchus. She had» the reader sees, some reason to be 
proud, and it appears she was not wanting to herself ; for Plutarch says, she 
was fond of boasting of the victories of her father over Hannibal and Syphaz. 
To this laudable propensity Juvenal alludes ; he had also in view, perhaps, a 
circumstance that seems to have escaped the critics. So great was her haughti- 
ness, that when Ptolemy, king of Kgypt, asked her in marriage, after the death 
of her husband, she was seriously offended, and rejected the proposition with 
every mark of indignation. The unhappy fate of her two sons has been already 
mentioned.; (see Sat. ix. v. 36 ;) their eloquence and spirit were hers, their tur- 
bulence, I hope, was their own: — not that she seems altogether to have disap- 
proved of it, for on the basis of a statue nused to her memory, we find Cor- 
29ELXA MATER GracchOrum ; thevety words of Juvenal. 

Boileau has imitated this passage very happily : 

" Ainsi done au plftt6t delogeant de ces lieux, 

** AUez, princesse, allez avec tous vos aieux, 

" Sur le pompeux debris des lances Espagnoles, 

** Coucher, si vous voulez, aux champs de Cerizoles." Sat. x. v. 479i 
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Hence with thy Hannibal ! go, prithee tramp, 
With vanquish'd Syphax, and his sooty camp ! 
Plague me no more with Carthage ! I'd be free 
From all this pageantry of worth, and thee. 

O let, Apollo, let my children live. 
And thou, Diana, pity, and forgive, 
Amphion cries ; they, they are guiltless all : 
The mother sinn'd, let then the mother fall. 
In vain he cries ; Apollo bends his bow. 
And, with the children, lays the father low. 
Such were the effects of Niobe's mad pride ! 
Vain of her numerous oflfspring, she descried 
Latona ; nay, the sow iSneas found, 
With thirty snow-white sucklings grunting round. 

Ver. 269. , fujjr, the wm JBneat found, ^c] This famous sow, who 

is introduced more than once, was found by .iSneas near Lavinium, on the spot 
where Alba was afterwards built. Ridiculous as the incident is, it makes a 
conspicuous figure in the JEneid, where it is given with wonderfii gravity. 
Juvenal has fallen into a curious anachronism in mentioning it ; but of this he 
was as well aware as we can be ; he produced it, I am persuaded, merely to vex 
Domitian, (whom he never foigets,) who being, as Owen observes, extremely 
attached to Alba, and probably interested in its glory, might be mortified at 
having this idle story brought forward, and ridiculed. 
' ExtuUt ergo gregem natontm, iptumque parentem, Owen translates, " and 
sons, and mother slew/' Perhi^s it is an error of the press ; though I observe 
the same expresaon in Dr)'den. The satire evidently requires that we should 
understand it of Amphion, who fell upon the bodies of his aons,/erro per pectiu 
4uiaeto, as Ovid says. It is true, Niobe herself perished not long after ; but 
this Juvenal puiposdy drops : his business was to shew the fatal consequences 
of her pride, on those who had no share in her guilt. 
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Beauty and worth are purchased much too dear, 
If a wife ding them hourly in your ear, ; 
For say, what pleasure can you hope to find, 
E'en in this boast, this phoenix of her kind. 
If, warp'd by pride, on all around she lour. 
And in your cup more gall than honey pour ? 
Ah ! who (though blindly wedded to the state) 
Who would not shrink from such a perfect mate. 
Of every virtue feel th' oppressive weight, 
And curse the worth he loves, seven hours in eight ? 

Some faults, though small, there are, which none 

can bear: 
For, shame to sense ! none fancies she is fair. 
Unless her thoughts in Attic terms she dress ; 
A mere Cecropian of a Sulmoness ! 
All now is Greek : in Greek their souls they pour, 
In Greek their fears, hopes, joys ; — what would you 

more? 



Ver. 384. A mere Cecropian <f a Suimoneit .Q The satire of this line will be 
understood hj recollecting, that the inhabitants of Sulmo, a town of Pelignuni» 
spoke a barbarous Latin dialect ; while the Cecropians, or people of Athens, 
made use of the purest and most elegant Greek. 

After this line there follows in the original, eum *it ttarpe magU nottrit netdre 
JLatini : which I bdieve, with Barthius and others, to be spurious, and have 
therefore omitted. It is unworthy of Juvenal ; who seldom deals in those modi- 
cums of wisdom ; those trite observations, wluch every body can make, and 
which, when made, are good for nothing. 
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In Greek they clasp their lovers. We allow 
These fooleries to girls, indeed ; but thou, 

Who tremblest on the verge of eighty-eight, 

« 

To Greek it still ! O, ^tis a day too late. — 

Foh ! how it savours of the dregs of lust, 

When an old hag, whose blandishments disgust, 

Affects die in&nt lisp, the girlish squeak. 

And mumbles out, ** my life ! my soul !" in Greek. 

Words which the secret sheets alone should hear, 

But which thou trumpet'st in the public ear,— 

And words, we know, possess a magic power. 

To heighten, or prolong the extatic hour : 

But though thou speak'st them in a tend'rer strain 

Than Hsemus, or Carpophorus, — 'tis vain : 

Thy fece alone employs thy lover's cares. 

And white thou sigh'st soft things, he counts thy years. 

But tell me ; — if thou canst not lovi? a wife, 
Made thine by every tie, and thine for life. 



Vek. 294. And mumbkt out, ** my life ! my toulP* in Greek."] Zum xai 4^^** 
These eiEpresftioxis were familiar to the Roman ladles. We find them again in 
Martial, in an epigram patched up irom the passage before us : 

'* Cum tibi non Ephesos, nee sit Rhodos, aut Mitylene* 

" Sed domus in yico, Laelia, patricio^— 
** Ztm xai 4^%if lasdvura congeris usque, 

'* Proh pudor ! Uersiiiae civis, et iBgeriae." Ub. x. JEp. Ixviii 
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Why should'st thou wed at all? why, my good friend, 

Lavish thy fortune to no earthly end ? 

Why waste the wedding-supper, and the cakes 

The queazy-stomach'd guest, at parting, takes, 

And the rich present, which the bridal right 

Claims for the favours of the happy night. 

The charger, where, triumphantly inscroU'd, 

The Dacian hero shines in current gold ? 

If thou canst love, and thy besotted mind 

Is so uxoriously to one inclin'd, 

Then bow thy neck, and, with submissive air, 

Receive the yoke thou must for ever wear. 



Veil. 312. The Dadan bero, Utc."] Daciau, (says the schdiast,) hoc eit, 
solidi ita ngnati, qui pro virginitate dtpotita hota nupta donantur. The custom 
was not peculiar to Rome ; it prevailed, under the name of morgtngab, or mom- 
ing-preaent, over a gireat part of the North of Europe ; where, indeed, some 
faint traces of It are still to be found. 

The kind of money which was given to the bride, is not specified without 
reason. It was coined, we see, in consequence of Domitian's victories in the 
Dacian war ; and there is no doubt, as I have already said, (p. 135,) but that 
Juvenal mightily enjoyed this 'indirect allusion to them. 

The Dacian war was one of the most dishonourable circumstances of Do- 
tnitian's reign. He aspired to the conduct of it himself: and the consequences 
were preciady such as might have been predicted. His cowardice kept him at 
a distance from danger, and his vc^uptuousness ruined the discipline of the camp : 
thus every thing went on ill under his au^ices. Happily for the army, he left 
it at last : yet not till he had ^Uspatched his " laureU'd letters*' to Rome : where 
the senate (nearly as contemptiUe as iheir master) decreed that medals should 
BE STRUCK, and statues raused to his success ; and that he should come among 
them at all times, in the habit of triumph ! 
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Women no mercy to a lover show 
Who once declares his passion ; though they glow 
With equal fires, no warm return they deign, 
But triumph in his spoils, — ^but mock his pain. 
Less hope has then a man of blameless life, 
Less prospect of enjo3anent, with a wife, 
When e^en his virtue (such the fatal curse 
Of their perverseness,) makes his case the worse. 
Nought must be given, if she opposes ; nought, 
If she opposes, must be sold or bought : 
She tells thee where to love, and where to hate, 
Shuts out the ancient friend, whose beard thy gate, 
Knew, from its downy to its hoary state : 
And when pimps, parasites, of all degrees, 
Have power to Will their fortunes as they please, 
She dictates thine, and impudently dares, 
To name thy very rivals for thy heirs. 

" Go, crucify that slave.'* For what offence ? 
Who's the accuser? where the evidence? 
Hear all : no time, whatever time we take. 
To sift the cause, when a man's life's at stake, 

Ver. 336. — — No time, Wb.] Thus Amm. Marcelliniu, De vita et tpiritu 
bomini* laturum stntentiam diu multtttnque cunctari oportere, nee pr^cdpiti *tudio, 
ubi irrevocabile nt factum, agitari. But both Amraianu8» and our author, had 
been long preceded in this humane sentiment, hj the Grecian legislator. Nofi^ 
aXX^ vtpt ^aiarv, fjtfiiiijuav fMvov ifafmv nfnttVy oMa 9oh}Mu Plato Apol. de 
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Can e^er be long ; hear all, then I advise — 
" Dolt! idiot! is a slave a man ?" she cries, 
" He's innocent ; be't so : — 'tis my command, 
" My win ; let that, sir, for a reason stand*'' 

Thus the she-tyrant triumphs, thus she reigns.^— 
Anon she sickens of her first domains, 
And seeks for new ; husband on husband takes. 
Till of her bridal veil one rent she makes. 
Again she tires, again for change she bums. 
And to the bed she lately left returns. 
While the fresh garlands, and th' unfitded boughs. 
Yet deck the threshold of her wondering spouse. 
Thus swells the number, thus the list appears 
Gloriously full ; eight husbands in five years! 



Socnt I find a very notaUe piece of advice on this tuVject, among the wise 
sayings of D. Cato, 

** Nil temerd uzori de servis crede querenti," 

which every husband should get translated, and hung over his parlour-chimnejc 

Ver. 351. EIGHT HUSBANDS IN FIVE YEARS*.] I have already 

mentioned the facility with which divorces might be obtained, (v. 51,) it only 
remains to add here, that the licence was most grievously abused. Women of 
fashion do not now, says Seneca, reckon their years by the number of Consuls^ 
but by the husbands they have had. 

Britannicus, taking an epigram of Martial's too literally, (Lib. vi. Epig. viL 
affirms that Juvenal mentions eight husbands, because the law allowed no more \ 
all beyond that number being esteemed adultery. In this he is followed by 
Hoiyday.; but surely both are wrong: no such licentiousness ever was, or ever 
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While thy wife's mother lives, expect no peaCd. 
She teaches her, with savage joy, to fleece 
The wretched husband ; she, kind soul ! befriends 
The lover's hopes, and when her daughter sends 
An answer to his prayer, the style inspects, 

* 

Softens the cruel, and the wrong corrects. 
Experienced bawd I she blinds, or bribes all eyes, 
And brings the adulterer in despite of spies. — 
And now the farce begins ; the lady falls 
" Sick, sick. Oh ! sick ;*' and for the doctor calls : 
Sweltering she lies, 'till the dull visit's o'er. 
While the rank letcher, at the closet door. 



could be, allowed hy law. But Juvenal adds, tittUo ra digna tefmlchri / Upon 
which Lubm (not Britannicus, as Holyday has it) says, it was customary to 
inscribe the number of husbands a woman had taken, on her sepulchre ; and he 
fancies he proves it by this distich of Martial's, which, as usual, is little more 
tiian a trsgiscript from our author : 

" Inscripsit tumulo septem celebrata virorum 
*' Se fecisse Chloe.^-Qi]id pote simplicius V 

But I doubt the fact itself. To have been the wife of one man only, was looked 
upon as an honourable distinction, it is true, and therefore was carefully noted 
on the tombs of such as were intitled to it, but that a lady's executors ever re- 
corded that she had buried seven or eight husbands, I cannot bring myself to 
think. The exclamation of Juvenal is merely a bitter sarcasm on the wives of 
his time, who were so lost to every sense of the ancient honour, as to be ready 
to perpetuate their want of chasdty on their tomb-stones ! 
VOL. l\ N n 
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Lurking in silence, maddens with delay, 

And in his own impatience melts away. 

Nor think this strange : what mother e'er was known 

T* inculcate morals purer than her own ? 

No ; — with their daughter's lusts they swell their stores. 

And thrive as bawds, when out of date as whores ! 

Women support the bar : they love the law, 
And raise litigious questions for a straw. — 
They meet in private, and prepare the Bill, 
Draw up the Instructions with a lawj'ers' skill. 
Suggest to Celsus, where the merits lie. 
And dictate points for statement or reply. 

Nay more, they fence ! who has not mark'd their 

oil. 
Their purple rugs, for this preposterous toil ? 

Vek. 374. Sttggett to Ctlsiu, iS^cJ] An orator of those times, says the scho- 
liast, who le£t behind him seven books of institutes. If by " those times" be 
meant the age of Juvenal, there is a manifest error, for Celsus died in the reign 
of Tiberius. He is now better known as a physician than a lawyer. 

There is, indeed, a Junius (Juventius) Celsus mentioned by Grangaeus ; and 

this, perhaps, may be the person to whom the scholiast alludes. But as he 

flowished under Adrian, (somewhat too late a period for the dale of this satire,) 

_ I still incline to believe that our author gives, as is customary with him, the 

«ame of the well-known rhetorician, to some cotemporary master of the art. 

Ver. 377. Their purple rugs, Wc] I have already mentioned these rugs 
fendrotnidaj in the third Satire, (p. 83,) They were usually put on after violent 
exercise. It only remains to note with what ingenuity the ladies contrived to 
make even their tilting pursuits subservient to their vanity. Their rugs are 
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Room for the lady •••. see ! she seeks the list, 
And fiercely tilts at her antagonist, 
A post ! which, with her buckler, she provokes, 
And bores, and batters with repeated strokes ; 
'Till all the fencer's art can do, she shows, 
And the glad master interrupts her blows. 
O worthy, sure, to head those wanton dames. 
Who foot it naked at the Floral games ; 

ornamental, and they grow cool in Tyrian purple ! How happened it that this 
escaped Martial ? ' 

• Ve». 385, — — — — ^ the Floral garnet /] Flora, the Romans 
say, was a lady of pleasure, who, having acquired an immense fortune in the 
honest way of trade, left it to the people, on condition that the interest of it 
should be annually laid out in a merry meeting, which was to be held on her 
birth-day, and called, after her own name, Floralia. The senate took the 
money, and, out of giatitude (out of shame, Lactantius thinks,) to so exquisite 
a benefactress, made her a goddess forthwith, and put the flowers under her 
protection ! The people, good souls ! made no objection to the promotion of 
their old friend, and kept her birth day, now her festival, more zealously than 
ever! Except the audacious claim put in by Greece on behalf of Rhodope, 
(" a customer," like the former,) to the erection of one of the pyramids, which 
was built before that country had yet given shelter to a few naked savages ; 
nothing was ever more impudently urged than this idle story. The flowers of 
Italy had a presiding power, ages before Rome or her senate was heard of. 
Varro supposes Flora to have been a Sabine deity ; and adds, that Numa first 
gave her a priest. Ovid puzzles himself sorely to account for the singular man- 
ner in which she was worshipped in his time, but is at no loss about the rest of 
her story. He translates her name into Greek, proves her to have acted as a 
nudwife at the birth of Mars, Sec. and has some beautiful verses on her marriage 
with Zephyrus, who gave her the charge of blossoms, and flowers, for a dowry. 
—But enough of this. 
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Unless to nobler daring she aspire, 

And tempt the Arena's truer fight, for hire ! 

The Floialia were first sanctioned by the government in the consulship of 
Claudius Centho, and Sempronius Toditanus, (a. u. c. dxcizx.) out of the fines 
then exacted for trespasses on the grounds belonging to the people : (this it 
Ovid's story :} even then they were only occasional ; but about eighteen years 
afterwards, on account of an unfavourable spring, the senate decreed that they 
should be celebrated annually, as the most effectual method to propitiate the 
goddess of the season. 

This is the best account I can find of them : my own opinion is, that they had 
their rise in a very remote age, and, like the Lupercalia, were the uncouth ex- 
pressions of gratitude of a rude and barbarous race, handed down by tradition, 
adopted by a people as yet but litde refined, and finally, degenerating into 
licentiousness amidst the general corruption of manners. 

These games were celebrated on the last day of April, and the first and second 
of May ; and with an indecency hardly credible amongst a civiliased people. 
Strumpets, taken from the dregs of the populace, appeared upon the stage, and 
exhibited a variety of obscene dances, feats of activity, &c The people claimed 
a privilege of calling upon these miserable wretches, to str^ themselves quite 
naked ; which was regularly done with immense applause ! Val. Maximus says, 
that when Cato once happened to be present at these games, the spectators were 
mshamed to call upon the ladies to strip as usual ; Cato, who, I suppose, ex- 
pected it, asked his friend Favorinus why they delayed ; and was answered, 
out of respect to him ; upon which he immediately left the theatre, to the great 
joy of the people, who proceeded to indemnify themselves for their reluctant 
forbearance. Martial has an epigram on this story, in which he puts a very 
pertinent questioii. *' Why," says he to Cato, '* since you knew the nature of 
these games, did you go into the theatre I was it merely that you might come 
out again!'* 

Holyday tells us '' that these vile strumpets were wont to dance naked about 
the streets, to the sound of a trumpet, to which the poet alludes here more par- 
ticularly." I cannot find it " so set down ;" but they were certainly assembled 
by the sound of a trumpet ; and, at any rate, the leader of this immodest band 
must have required all the ijnpudence, and all the profligacy, which Juvenai 
sees in his female fencer. 
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What sense of shame is to that woman known. 
Who envies our pursuits, and hates her own? 
Yet — ^though she madly doat on arms and blood, 
She would not be a man, e'en if she couM, 
For there's a thing she loves beyond compare, 
And we, alas ! have no advantage there.— 
O, how it must delight thee to behold 
Thy wife's accoutrements in public sold ; 
And auctioneers, displaying to the throng 
Her crest, her belt, hergaundet, and her thong I 
Or, if in other fix)lics she engage, 
And take her private lessons for the stage. 
Then double, treble joy must fill thy breast. 
To see her greaves " a-going" with the rest. 

Yet these are they, the tender souls ! who sweat 
In muslins^ and in i^ilks expire with heat. 
Mark, with what force, as the full blow descends, 
She thunders " hah !'' again, how low she bends 
Beneath the opposer's stroke, how firm she rests, 
Pois'd on her hams, and every step contests, 
How close tuck'd up for fight, behind, before. 
Then laugh to see her squat, when the vile farce is o^ct% 

Tell me, ye daughters of Metellus old, 
-ffiimilius, Gurges, did yc e'er behold 
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A fencer's trull, and be the truth confest, 
Thus tilting at a stake, thus impudently drest ? 

*Tis night ; yet hope no lumbers with thy wife ; 
The nuptial bed is still the scene of strife : 
There lives the keen debate, the clamorous brawl, 
And quiet " never comes, that comes to allJ 
Fierce as a tigress plundered of her young, 
Rage fires her breast, and loosens all her tongue, 
When, conscious of her g^ilt, she feigns to groan, 
And chides thy want of love, to hide her own ; 
Rails at the produce of thy loose amours, 
And twits thee with imaginary whores : 
Then opes the fruitful fount of tears, and bids 
The impassioned showers fall copious from her lids. 
For at their posts, like marshalled troops, they stand. 
Prepared to flow, to pour, at her command. 



Vex. 413. Tbut iiltingt i^c] We have now seen the ladies exhibiting as 
fencers, prize-fighters, gladiators, &c. Occupations so abhorrent from the na- 
ture of the sex, that the mere difficulty of concdving it possible they should ever 
engage in them, has probably led many to imagine the whole to be the invention 
of the poet. But this is to be ignorant of the history of those times. We have 
but to open the pages of cotemporary writers to be convinced that, far from 
inventing, he does not even exaggerate. 

I had once a design of tracing the progressive infamy of the Roman women 
from Nero, when female decorum received its first great shock, to the period of 
this Satire : but I dropt it from mere irksomeness. Those, however, who de- 
light in such humiliating speculations may find abundant gratification in the 
pages of Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, &c 
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Thou £uiciest cares for thee this tempest move. 
And deem'st thyself so happy in her love ! 
With fond caresses striv'st her heart to chear, 
And from her eye-lid suck'st the starting tear : 
But could'st thou now examine the scrutore, 
Of this most loving, this most jealous whore, 
What billet-doux, what letters would'st thou see ; 
Proofs, damning proofs, of her sincerity ! 

But these are doubtful ; — ^put a clearer case : 
Suppose her taken in a slave's embrace. 
Or, e'en a knight's. Now, my Quintilian, come, 
And fashion an excuse. What ! thou art dumb ? 
Then let the lady speak. " Was't not agreed 
The MAN should please himself?'' "It was; proceed." 
" Then so may I." " Heavens !" — " Nay, no oath, 

no oath : 
" Man is a general term, and takes in both.^' 
When once surprised, the sex all shame forego, 
And more audacious, as more guilty grow. 

And dost thou ask from what polluted source. 
These monstrous crimes, these horrors, took their 

course ? 
From wealth, my friend. Our matrons then were 

chaste. 
When huswifery, that gave no hour to waste, 
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Short, hasty slumbers, long, laborious days, 
Hands still employed the Tuscan wool to tease. 
Their husbands arm'd, and anxious for the State, 
And Carthage hovering near the CoUine gate, 
Conspir'd to keep all thoughts of ill aloof. 
And banish'd vice far from their lowly roof- 
Now, all the evils of long peace are ours ; 
Luxury, more terrible than hostile powers. 
Her baleful influence wide around has hurl'd. 
And well aveng'd thy cause, O conquered world ! 
Yes, since the good old poverty is fled, • 
Vice, like a deluge, o'er the State has spread :— 
Now, shame to Rbme ! in every street is found 
Th* effeminate Sybarite, with roses crownM, • 
The rank Miletan, and the Tarentine, 
Lewd, petulant, and reeling ripe with wine. 
Riches, the ready pander to all sin. 
Brought foreign manners, foreign vices in ; 
Enervate riches, and with sensual art 
Sapp'd every home-bred virtue of the heart ; 
Yes, every : — ^for what cares the drunken dame, 
(Take head or tail ; to her 'tis much the same.) 
Who at deep midnight, on fat oysters sups, 
And froths with unguents her Falemian cups ; 
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Who swallows oceans, till the tables rise, 
And double lustres dance before her eyes ? 

VsR. 473. Andfiotb9 xoith tmgvaat ber FaUmian euptf\ This most extrava- 
gant custoiji of pouring precious ointmoits into their wine, and drinking them 
off together, is mentioned in terms of great indignation bjr the Elder Pliny, 
(lib. XXXI.) At, HercuUft jam quidam etiam inpotu addunt unguaaa,"^ut odore 
prodigofruantaar, ex utraque parte corporU, exterioH tdlicet et interiarif 

It was then, we see, confined to a few ; bat it swiftly spread, with every 
other vicious excess, and when Martial wrote was common enough. 

'* H&c licet in gemmft, qux servat nomina Cosmt, 
" Luxuriosd bibas, si foUata sitis." 

Cosmus seems to have been a celebrated compounder of this unguent. I do not 
know his ingredients ; but the commentators on Martial say, they consisted of 
the leaves of nardut, eoittu, ^c. This is likely enough ; and when we are so 
' happy as to know what the leaves of ruirdus, cottiu, is^c. are, our perfumers may 
hope to rival Cosmos. 

This monstrous luxivy continued in fashion to the decline of the empire. It 
is casually meatiooed by JEHuk, (Hist. lib. xii.) (juu^ onov yuywms htus toivov ; 
and introduced more than once by Claodian. In a note on this hemistich,-^ 
TefoUU Jrabee ditent, — his critic says, odcratis scilicet Jolih, qua erant, et maw 
nmt quoque, inter aromaia. Ex bia foUis faciebant unguentum quod/oliatum 
utwrpahatur; pretionuvnwm erat. 

• It is not very easy to conceive the motives for the shigular practice to which 
I have just alluded. Savage nations, it is well known, are fond of having re- 
course to the most nauseous mixtures, for the sake of procuring a temporary 
delirium : strong infusions of aromatic ointments in wine, are said to produce 
giddiness : and it is not altogether improbable, but that this corrupt and profligate 
people (as the extremes of barbarism and refinement sometimes meet) might be 
influenced by considerations of a similar nature, to adopt so disgusting and 
extravagant an expedient, for the mere purpose of accelerating, and heigthening 
the e£fects of intoxication. 

I would not lightly introduce sacred matters ; but I wish to observe here, 
that the Jews were accustomed to give condemned persons a draught of wine 
VOL. I. O O 
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And canst thou doubt, as Tullia homeward goes, 
With what contempt she tosses up her nose 
At Chastity's hoar fane ? what impious jeers, 
Collatia pours in Maura's tingling cars ? 
Here stop their litters, here they all alight. 
And squat together in the Goddess' sight ; — 
Then separate to their homes. At break of day 
Thou to the levee go'st, and, on the way, 
Wad'st through the plashy scene of thy chaste, 

moiety's play. 

Who knows not now, my friend, the secret rites 
Of the Good Goddess ; when the dance excites 



and myrrh. This is apparent from the last scene of our blessed Saviour's life. 
St. Mark calls the wine which they gave him KriMffto-yunwt o/yyo, This was 
according to the usual practice; and the merciful purpose of it was to stupify 
the feelings of the sufferer. This was independant of what they offered him 
afterward&^that was done in derision ; but they first acted by him as they did 
by common crimmals. 

In his Prayer before his Passion, he prays that the " cup might pass from 
Kim.*' Is it allowable to conjecture, that, in his own mind, he put the custo- 
maxy cup of stupefaction, for his actual death ? 

Ver. 477. With fobat contempt, Wc] " They are not pleased," says Sta- 
pylton, " with all the variations of wantonness, unless they do show their spite 
to, and contempt of the Goddess of Chastity, at her antiquated, and neglected 
altars." There were two temples of Chastity at Rome ; one consecrated to 
Pudicitia Patricia in the Forum Boarium, or ox-market, the other to Pudicitia 
Plebeia, in the Vicut Longus, or high-street. The former, (which was also the 
most ancient) was the scene of these nocturnal impurities. 

I find no mention of TuBa or Collatia elsewhere, but Maura is brought fot-' 
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The boiling blood, when to distraction wound, 
By wine, and music's stimulating sound, 
The votaries of Priapus, with wild air. 
Howl horrible, and toss their flowing hair ! — 
Then, how their lusts at every pore overflow ! . 
How their eyes sparkle! how their bosoms glow !— 
Saufeia now springs forth, and tries a fall 
With the town prostitutes, and throws them all ; 
But yields, herself, to Medullina, known 
For parts and powers, superior to her own. 
Maids, mistresses, alike the contest share, 
And 'tis not always birth that triumphs here. 
Nothing is feiga'd in this unnatural game, 
*Tis genuine all ; and such as would inflame 
The frozen age of Priam, and inspire 
The ruptured, bed-rid Nestor with desire. 
Stung with their mimic feats, a heavy groan 
Of lust goes round ; the sex, the sex is shown f 
And the cave echoes with the impassion'd cry, 
*^ Let in the men, the adulterers, or we die.'' 
They're not yet come. " Not come ? then scour 

" the street, 
" And bring us quickly here the first you meet." 

ward again in the tenth Sative : and in a manner every way wort}iy of her 
introdnction here. 
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There's none abroad. " Then fetch our slaves.'' 

They're gone. 
" Then hire a waterman. " There's none. ** Not 

" one!"— 
And, would to heaven, our ancient rites were free 
• From these impurities ! But earth, and sea. 
Have heard what singing-wench producM his ware, 
Vast as two Anti-Catos, there, e'en there, 

Ver. 513. — — — ^wbat *ingit^^neneb, ^c] This was Clodius. The 
affair to which Juvenal alludes was a remarkable one, and happened thus. Clo- 
dius, then a very young man, had an intrigue with Pompeia, the wife of Julius 
Cxsar. As the lady was narrowly watched by her mother-in-law, Aurelia, they 
had few opportunities of meeting ; this irritated their impatience, and forced them 
u|X)n an expedient as flagitions as it was new. The mysteries of the Bona Dea, 
as every one knows, were so respected of the Romans, that none but women 
had the privilege of officiating at them ; every male, even of animals, was 
driven from the house, and every statue, every picture of the masculuie kind 
scrupulously veiled. Clodius dressed himself like m woman, and knocked at the 
door of Caesar's house, where the mysteries were then celebrating. One of 
Poropeia's maids, who was in ^e secret, let him in ; but unluckily, while she 
was gdne to acquaint her mistress with his arrival, the impatient Clodius ad- 
vanced towards the assembly. On the way, he was met by another domestic, 
who, taking him for one of her own sex, began to toy with him. Clodius was 
confused ; which the other perceivings insisted on knowing who, and what he 
was. Hjs voice, and still more his agitation, betrayed him. The women, 
struck with horror at the profanation, covered the altar and the implements of 
sacrifice with a veil, and drove the intruder from the house. They left it them- 
selves immediately after, and went to acquaint their husbands with the unprece- 
dented abomination. Clodius was instantly accused, and would have been con- 
demned ; but for the clandestine influence of Pompey and Caesar, (of whom he 
was a necessary tool,) and a species of bribery almost too infamous for belief^ 
though Cicero asserts it as a fact, ^amvcro {O Da bonifj rtm ptrdiiam s 
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Where the male mouse, in reverence, lies conceal'd 
And e'en the picture of a man is veiled. 
And who was then a scoffer ? who despis'd 
The Immortals ; and the simple rites, devis'd 
By Numa ? Now, reli^on's in its wane, 
And daring Clodii swarm in every fane. 

I hear, old friends, I hear you : ^^ make all sure, 
" Plant spies within, and bolts without the door.'* 
But who shall keep the keepers ? Wives contemn 
Our poor precautions, and begin with them. 
Lust is the master-passion ; it inflames 
Alike both high and low ; alike the dames 
Who, on tall Syrians* necks, their state display^ 
And those who pick on foot their miry way. 

Whene'er Ogulnia to the Circuit goes, 
To emulate the rich, she hires her clothes. 
Hires foUowers, friends, and cushions ; hires a chair, 
A nurse, and a trim girl with golden hair. 
To slip her billets.. ..prodigal and poor. 
She wastes the wreck of her paternal store 
On smooth-fac'd wrestlers ; wastes her little all. 
And strips her shivering mansion to the wall. 



etiamnoete* certarwtn ^nulicnttn^ atque adoleicentulorum noUlhtm introductianir 
notmulth jucUdbu* pro mercedis cumtdo Juerant / 
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There's many a woman knows distress at home ; 

Not one that feels it, and, ere ruin come, 

To her small means conforms. Taught by the ant, 

Men sometimes guard against the extremes of want. 

And stretch, though late, their providential cares, 

To food and raiment for their future years : 

But women never see their wealth decay ; 

With lavish hands, they scatter night and day, 

As if the gold, with vegetative power, 

Would bloom afresh, and spring from hour to hour ; 

As if the mass its present size would keep, 
And no expense reduce th' eternal heap. 

Others there are, who centre all their bliss 
Jfi the soft eunuch, and the beardless kiss : 
They need not from his chin avert their face, 
Nor use abortive drugs, for his embrace. 
But oh ! their joys run high if he be formed 
When his full veins the fire of love has warm'd ; 
When every part's to full perfection reared. 
And nought of manhood wanting, but the beard. 



VxR. 545. Ji if the gold, Is^c."] None of the coromentatora seem to have 
understood this passage, which is represented by some of them as incorrect, 
and hj others as unintelligible. It is neither the one nor the other ; but a plain 
allusion to a notion very generally received amongst the ancienti, that mines, 
after being exhausted, sometimes reproduced their ores. 
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But should the dame in music take delight ; 
The public singer is disabled quite : 
In vain the praetor guards him all he can, 
She slips the buckle, and enjoys her man. 
Still in her hand his instrument is found, 
Thick set with gems, that shed a lustre round ; 
Still o'er his lirre the ivory quill she flings, 
Still runs divisions on the trembling strings, ' 

The trembling strings, which her lov'd Hedyroel 
Was wont to strike so sweetly, and so well ! 
These still she holds, with these she sooths her woes ; 
And kisses on the dear, dear wire bestows. 
A noble lady, of the Lamian line. 
To Janus* temple came, with meal and wine ; 

Ver. 560. She dipt the buckle,'] See p. 180. 

Ver. 569. A noble lady of tie Lofniman Rne^'] I have already observed, (Sat; 
IV. V. 225,) that the Lamian family was of great antiquity. Pollio, for whom 
this high-bom dame was so interested, is mentioned by Martial, and appears to 
)iave been a favourite performer. The games at which he proposed to become a 
competitor, were instituted by that great amateur, Domitian : they were held 
every fifth year, and from their being dedicated to Tarpeian Jove, probably in 
the Capitol. The manner in which Juvenal describes the mode of consulting 
the Aruspez, is worth noticing ; it is so minute, and at the same time so accu^ 
rate, as to leave little to be added on the subject. • 

Pliny says, that the stated forms of prayer were adhered to with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and that a monitor (a minor priest, I suppose,) stood by 
the suppliant, to prevent the slightest aberration. Tertullian, who was inti* 
mately acquainted with all such matters, has an observition on*the subject of 
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To ask if PoUio might expect renown, 

At the next contest for the Harmonic crown ! 

What could she for a husband more have done, 

What for an only, an expiring son ? — 

Yes, for a harper the besotted damo 

Approach'd the altar, reckless of her &me. 

And veird her head, and, with a pious air, 

Followed the Aruspex through the form of prayer ; 

And trembled, and tumM pale, as he explored 

The entrails, breathless for the fatal word. 

But tell me, father Janus, if you please, 

Tell me, most ancient of the deities ; 

Is your attention to such suppliants given ? 

If so ; — ^there is not much to do in heaven. 

For a comedian, this consults your will, 

For a tragedian that ; kept standing, still. 

By this eternal rout, the wretched priest 

Feels his legs swell, and longs to be released. 

But let her rather sing, than scour. the streets, 
And thrust herself in every crowd she meets ; 



these monitors, in which he nobly contrasts the practices of the Christians with 
those of their adversaries. " lUuc tuspictentet CtrUtiam, nutmbuM expauuqida 
innocuUg (the hands of the Heathens were folded ;) capite nudoy (the heads of 
the Heathens were covered,) quia rum eruOescimus ; dcriuptt sine monitore, quia de 
pcctore aramut /** 
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Chat with great generals, with a forward air, 

I 

And in your presence lay her bosom bare. — 

She too with curiosity overflows, 
And all the news of all the world, she knows ; 
Knows what in Scjrthia, what in Thrace is done ; 
The secrets of the step-dame and the son ; 
Who speeds, and who is jilted : she can swear ^ 
Who made the widow pregnant, when, and where, > 
And what she said, and how she jigged it there. J 
She first espied the star, whose baleful ray 
O'er Parthia, &nd Armenia, shed dismay : — 



Ver. 590. Jnd tbnut bertelf in ewry crond, Wt.] There is a beautiful pas- 
sage in Troilus and Cressida, which may serve to illustrate this remark of our 
author : 

*' Of these encounterers so glib of tongue, 
«* That give a coasting welcome ere it come, 
*' And wide unclasp the tables of their thoughtg 
" To every ticklish reader ! set them down 
'< For sluttish spoils of opportunity. 
And daughters of the game." 



« 



Ver. 600. She first espied the star, Isfc.^ Lubin (as well as Lipsius) says the 
appearance of this blazing star must be referred to the times of Trajan, who 
undertook an expedition against the Parthians and Armenians. But this Satire, 
was written, I believe, before Trajan began his reign, I should, therefore, refer 
it to the times of Titus. The dreams of Henninius on the subject, are not 
worth noticing, any more than the conjectures about the overflowing of the 
Niphates ; which, being a mountain river, might be supposed liable to such 
accidents, without any extraordinary stretch of imagination. Besides, Juvenal 

VOL, I. P p 
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She watches at the gates, for news to come, 
And intercepts it, as it enters Rome ; 
Then fraught with full intelligence, she flies 
Through every street, and, mingling truth with lies, 
Tells how Niphates swelled beyond its bound, 
Burst forth, and deluged all the country round. 
While cities rocked, and hills sunk in the gulf 

profound. 
And yet this itch, though never to be cur'd. 
Is easier than her cruelty endur'd : 
For let a dog but bark, and disconq>ose 
Her rest a moment, wild with rage she grows ; 
"Ho! whips, *' she cries; "and flay that cur 

" accurst; 
" But flay the rascal there, that owns him, first." 
Dangerous to mqet while in these frantic airs. 
And terrible to look at, she prepares 
To bathe at night ; she issues her commands. 
And in long ranks forth march the obedient bands. 
With tubs, cloths, oils ; — ^for 'tis her dear delight 
To sweat midst clamour, tumult and affright. 
Then, when her anns refuse the balls to ply, 
And the sly bath-keeper has rubb'd her dry; 

cofverdy insinnates these prodigies to have been lather fabricated by his female 
gossip, than to have actually happened* 
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All flushed she enters, where the wretched guest, 

At once with hunger, and with sleep opprest, 

Has sicken'd at her stay ; enters athirst 

For floods, whole floods of wine, and swallows first 

Two quarts to clear her stomach, and- excite 

A ravenous, an unbounded appetite ! 

Huisch ! up it comes, good heavens ! meat, drink, 

and all, 
And rolls in muddy torrents round the hall ; 
Or a ^It ewer receives the foul contents, 
And poisons all the house with vinous scents. 
So, dropt into a vat, a snake is said 
To drink, and spew. The husband turns his head. 
Sick to the soul, from this disgusting scene. 
And struggles to suppress his rising spleen. 

But she is more intolerable yet, 
Who plays the critic when at board she's set, 



VsR. 621. Then, when bar amu, iS^e.'] This alludes to the custom of swing- 
ing two heavy masses of lead, to procure a profuse perspiration, before they 
went into the bath ;— no very delicate fancy for a lady ; though full as much so, 
by the bye, as that of having a male bath-keeper to anoint, and rub her dry. 

Ves. 629. HuiMcb / up it comet, iS^cJ] Here again Juvenal is accused of ex- 
aggeration, but with how little reason will appear from the following passage 
of Seneca : Hon numu per^gilant, mm mimupotant; et oUo et mero xirotprawy- 
cant: atque iimtU ingeeta vhceribiu per ot reddunt, etvimtm onuie vomitu reme- 
^antur /'* Need I go farther > 
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Calls Virgil chanrnng^ and attempts to prove 
Poor Dido right, in venturing all for love. 
From MarOy and Maeonides, she quotes 
The striking passages, and while she notes 
Their beauties, and defects, adjusts her scales, 
And accurately weighs, which bard prevails. 
The astonish'd guests sit mute : grammarians yield, 
Loud rhetoricians baffled, quit the field ; 
E'en auctioneers, and lawyers stand aghast. 
And not a woman speaks ! — so thick, and fast. 
The wordy shower descends, that you would swear 
A thousand bells were jingling in your ear, 
A thousand basons clattering. Vex no more 
Your trumpets, and your timbrels, as of yore. 
To ease the labouring moon ; her single yell. 
Can drown their clangor, and dissolve the spell. 



Vb&. 653. To e£ue the labouring mooHt l^cJ] In Melchor's song at the court 
of Moab, Cowley has these two lines, 

« He sung how earth blots the moon's gilded wain» 
** Whilst foolish men beat sounding brass in vain." 

On which he has a note. It is clumsily drawn up, but as it contains an accurate 
account of the superstitious folly to which Juvenal alludes, I have subjoined it. 
*' This custom took the original from an opinion that witches, by muttering 
some charms in verse, caused the eclipses of the moon, which they conceived 
to be when the moon (that is, the goddess of it,) was brought down from the 
sphere by the virtue of these enchantments ; and therefore they made a great* 
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She lectures on the kalon^ and explains^ 
" In good set terms" at large, the end and means :— 
But should not she, who makes a bold pretence 
To more than female eloquence, and sense, 
Abjure all female ornaments, and wear 
The coarse, short coat of a philosopher ; 



noise by the beating of brass, sounding of trumpets, whooping and hallowing, 
and the like, to drown the witches' murmurs, that the moon might not hear 
them, and so to render them ineffectual." 

Ver. 655. SJbe lectures on the kalon, ^c] ImpomtJSdem tapieru et reints 
Jbonettu. Without entering into the disputes on this difficult line, which would 
lead me too far, I shall merely observe, that I have given what I conceive to be the 
sense of it, in conformity to the opinion of some of the most judicious conmien- 
tators. Non sotum mvlier de poetU jtuUcat (sajrs Brit.) ted etiam more pbilotopbi 
pracepta dot de ratione recti vivendi, iS^c* And Lubin, Etiam pbiloaopbiam 
tractat / — et more tapientum de wmmo bono diiputat, Holyday translates it thus, 

*' In just acts too new aim she gives."— 

I do not pretend to understand his poetry, but in a long, and learned note on it, 
he seems to explain his author as I do; except, that he supposes the lady am* 
bitious to establish a sect of her own. 

Doctor Jortin thinks the meaning is " the wise person in all things, even in 
things honest, and commendable, observes the due medium, thero/xij^cy ay^v : 
therefore a prudent woman, &c. &c." This is very good sense, and may, per- 
haps, be that of the author. 

I pass over the idle fancies of the critics on the following lines — their obvious 
meaning is, that the woman who quits her proper pursuits to follow those of 
men, should also adopt their peculiar habits, privileges, fcc. should wear a suc- 
cinct coat, instead of a flowing stole, sacrifice to Sylvanus, (which none but men 
might do,) and frequent the common baths, like one of the people. 
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A hog, Sylvanus, sacrifice to thee, 

And bathe in public for the farthing fee ? — . 

O, never may the partner of my bed, 
With subtleties of logic stuff her head ; 
Nor whirl her rapid syllogisms around, 
Nor with imperfect enthymemes confound ! 
Enough for me, if common things she know» 
And have the little learning schools bestow. 
I hate the iemale pedagogue, who pores 
O'er her Palasmon hourly ; who explores 



Ver. 663. O, never may the partner ^ my bed, l^c.'] In the Wife* hj Sir 
'rhomas Overbury^ there is a stanza on this subject, which, whatever may be 
thought of this poetry, is not deficient in good sense : 

" Give me, next good, an understapdmg wife, 

'* By nature wise, not learned by much art ; 
" Seme knowledge on her side, will all my life 

" More scope of conversation impart; 
" Besides, her inborn virtues fortify, 

'* They are most firmly good, who best know why.'* 

How superior is this (I do not mean in poetry, but in just and liberal thinking) 
to the following : 

EiD ^^aaa vAiiov, « yvatK» Xf^*** 

To ymp 'Oaiwfyot ^aoXAov ifrtM.ru Kvtffit 

£v reus e^Oouctv* JSurip, JSip. 

Ver. 670. 0*er ber PaUmon, t^V.] For Palzmon, See Sat. vii. 
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All modes of speech, regardless of the sense, 

But tremblingly alive to mood and tense: 

Who, when I speak, corrects my homely phrase, 

By some old canticle of Numa's days, 

To me unknown; and, by the book, amends 

The verbal slips of her provincial friends, 

Which I scarce mark'd : *tis well ; but let me make 

A solecism, unchecked, for heaven's sweet sake ! 

A woman stops at nothing, when she wears 
Rich emeralds round her neck, and, in her ears, 
Pearls of enormous size ; these justify 
Her faults, these make all lawful in her eye. 
Sure, of all ills with which the state is curst, 
A wife, who brings you money, is the worst. 
Behold ! her face a spectacle appears. 
Bloated, and foul, and plaister'd to the ears 



Ver. 681. PtarU cf enormaut size /] Magnot elencbot. It is not easy to say 
what these were : the scholiast calls them wiiones, Tnargaritas oblangtu ; the 
modem commentators, oval, oblong, and pear-shaped pearls. Holyday quaintly 
translates the word, eye-checking, because, as he says, t^^x,"^ sometimes sig- 
nifies to check, or reprehend ! I incline to think that eiencbtu did not signify a 
single pearl for the ear, but a drop, formed of several ; for that such were worn 
and admired in Juvenal's time, may be readily proved. The following passage 
in Seneca, de Beneficiis, seems to rae much to the purpose ; Video unicnet non 
tingiUos singulis auribus eomparatos/ (jam enim exercitaUe aures oneri ferendo 
sura ij junguntw inter se, et insuper alii bini suppanguntwr, Non satis muliebris 
insania miros subjecerat, nisi, bina, ac tema patrimonia singulis avribus pepsndissent ! 
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With viscous pastes : — the husband looks askew, 
And sticks his lips in this detested glew. 
Still to the adulterer, sweet and clean she goes, 
(No sight offends his eye, no smell his nose,) 
But rots in filth at home, a very pest. 
And thinks it loss of leisure to be drest. 
For him she breathes of nard, for him alone. 
She makes the sweets of Araby her own ; 

VsR. 687. Witb vicoiu fiattes, bV.] Ariosto had this passage in his thoughts, 
when he wrote the foliowing lines : 

" Se sapesse Ercolan dove la labbia 
" Pon quando hacia Lidia, avria pii^ a sduvo 
" Che se baciasse un cul raaicio di scabbia ; 
" Non si die '1 liscio i fatto col salivo 
" Delle Giudee" 

bat the old bard grows quite abominable as he proceeds. 

Ves. 689. Still to the adulterer, ts^c.'\ Le Grange fancies that Juvenal had 
Lucilius in view in this place : 



** Quom tecum est, quidvis satis est ; visuri alieni 
*' Sint homines, spiram, paUas, redimicula promit.'* 



Sat, XV. 



This is not unlikely : but I believe the more immediate subject of his imitation, 
was the following passage of Tibullus, Lib. i. £1. ix. 67. 

" Tune putas illam pro te cUsponere crines, 

" Aut tenues denso pectere dente comas ? 
" Ista haec persuadet fades, auroque lacertos 

" Vinciat, et Tyrio prodeat apta siau ? 
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For him, at lengthy she ventures to uncase 

Her person ; scales the rough-cast from her face, ^ 

And (while her maids to know her now begin)^.^ \ 

Washes, with asses' niiik her frowzy skin ; 



" Nan tibi, sed juveni cuidam vult beHa viileri; 
** Devoveat pro quo remque, domumque tuam." 

Ver. 696. — #ca/« the rougb<{ui ficm ber face,"] Thus, too, TibeUus, 

** £t iaciem, dempta pelle, referre novam." 

Scaliger, speaking of this renewing of faces, has a most ungallant observation. 
I thoQght, says he, nottro tempore tantum hoe ineefiifte; ted, tptantum video^ non 
mimu ilia veteret lup€ insaniebant, quam b^ nottr€ ittatie. 

Ver. 696. Watbet nitb m**e»* milk, ^eJ] For this refinement ia luxuxy, as 
-well as for the " viscous paste" mentioned above, the Roman ladies were in- 
debted to the younger Poppxa, the mistress, and finally the wife, of Nero ; who 
avenged the cause of two husbands, whom she had abandoned, by a kick which 
occasioned her death. 

<« Foppxa," Stapylton says, " was so careful to preserve her beauty, that, 
when she went into banishment, she carried fifteen" (the scholiast says fifty) 
" she-asses along with her, for their milk to wash in.'' I will not vouch for the 
truth of this anecdote ; but that Poppaea was profusely extravagant, in eveiy 
thing which related. to her person, is undoubted. Here is Xiphilinus's account: 
H ^f laStni avm htvs UnftTfi^umvy $wrt ras rt ni44Mu rcu ayaacu avrm tmt" 

iv* fp TV yxKoMTi avrw ywrauf Lib. uiii. S8. Here we find dut she had not 
fifteen, as Stapylton, or fifty, as the scholiast, says ; but five bonditd she-aasct 
in her suite ! 

Apropos of the scholiast. He has furnished Reimarut with a not^e op- 
portunity of dtsplaymg his critical sagacity. Ni^atur 5. ttut certi mUer^ corruptu9 

VOL. I. q^ q 
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Asses, which, exiled to the Pole, the fair, 

For her charms' sake, would cany with her there* 

But tell me yet ; this thing, thus daub'd and oil'd, 

Thus poulticed, plaister'd, bak'd by turns and boil'd^ 
Thus with pomatums, ointments, lacquered o'er, 

Is it a FACE, Ursidius, or a sore? 

'Tis worth a litde labour, to survey 

Our wives more near, and trace *em through the day. 

If, dreadful to relate ! the night foregone. 

The husband tum'd his back, or lay alone. 

All, all is lost ; the house-keeper is stript. 

The tire-maid chidden, and the chairman whipt ; 

Rods, cords, and thongs, avenge the master's sleep. 

And force die guiltless house to wake, and weep. 

There are, who hire a beadle by the year. 

To lash their servants round ; who, pleas'd to hear 

Th' eternal thong, bid him lay on, while they, 

At perfect ease, the silk-man's stores survey. 

Chat with their female gossips, or replace 

The crack 'd enamel on their treacherous face. 



ttf, tpiinqttaginttu tuhuu J^jppteam tecuta esse ^ mhtatn in exilhtm" Scribe 
quingentast ci^ Dione, et Plimo/ et mittam in toiium, quod ett vtu bahettre. 
To exchange an error for an absurdity is too much. Certainly, the schcdiast 
was no great critic ; yet Reimarus must excuse me, if I still believe him incapa- 
ble of Baying that fifty asses followed Poppxa into the bathing-tub! 
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No respite yet ;— they leisurely hum o'er 
The numerous it^m$ of the day before. 
And bid him still lay on ; till, faint with toil, 
He drops the scourge ; when, with a rancorous smile, 
" Begone," they thunder, in a horrid tone, 
" Now your accounts are settled, rogues, begone!" 
But worse remains ; for, should shp wish to dress 
With more than common care, and the time press, 
(Whether th' adulterer for her coming wait 
In Isis' fane, to bawdry consecrate, 
Or in Lucullus' walks,) the house appears 
Like Phalaris' court, all bustle, gloom, and tears. 
The wretched Psecas, for the whip prepared. 
Her locks disheyell'd, and her shoulders bar'd. 
Attempts her hair : fire flashes from her eyes. 
And, " strumpet, why this curl $o high ?'* she cries* 
Instant the lash, without renaorse, is plied, 
And the blood stains her bosom, back, and side. 
But why this fury ? Is the girl to blame. 
If your own looks displease you? shame, O shame !— 
But now another on the left, prepares 
To open, and arrange the straggling hairs 
In ringlet's trim ; meanwhile the council meet ; 
And first the nurse, 4 persomige discreet, 
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Late from the toilet to the wheel removed, 
(Th' effect of time,) yet still of taste approved, 
Gives her opinion ; then the rest debate, 

In turn, as age, or practice gives them weight. 
So warm they grow, and so much pains they take. 
You'd think her honour, or her life at stake. 
So high they build her head, such tiers on tiers, 
With wary hands they pile, that she appears 



Vbb. H9. So bigb tbey 6uild bar bead, IStcJ] Synesius, who lived in the 
fourth century, describes a bride as walking about like Cybele, with turrets on 
her head. Who instig;ated the women to follow so absurd a fashion in this 
good man's time, I cannot tell; but about two centuries before, the turpitude 
of it was ascribed to the devil. " He" says one of the fathers, " first introduced 
it to give the lie to our Saviour, who hath said, no one can add one cubit to 
his stature."^An idea which proves (and which, indeed, was my sole reason 
for producing it) the preposterous excess to which this custom was carried. 

Juvenal adds, that she appeared in front like Andromache. Tradition repre- 
sents this lady (I suppose because she was tl^e wife of a hero) as very tall. 
Dares Phrygius (out quitquU tile JuitJ calls her langam, Ovid, longusimatn *- 
and in another place he says, ** that though every body else thought her too 
strapping a dame, tpationor aquo. Hector himself was perfecdy satisfied with 
her,"-— which I am very glad to hear. 



There follows in the orig^Jiali 



« 



cedo, si breve panri 



** Sortita est lateris spatium, breviorque videtur 
" Virgine Pygmadl, nullis adjuta cothumis ; 
*' £t levis erect& consurgit ad oscula plant£ V 



j»» 



I have thrown this passage out of the text, not so much on account of its sin- 
gular clumsiness, as of my utter inability to make any tolerable sense of it. 
Holyday satisfied himself with rendering it in this manner: 
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Andromache before ; — and what behind ? 
A dwarf, a creature of a different kind. — 

Meanwhile engrossed by these important cares, 
She thinks not on her lord's distrest affairs, 
Scarce on himself ; t>ut leads a separate life, 
As if she were his neighbour, not his wife ; 
Or, — but in this, that all he loves she hates, 
Destroys his peace, and squanders his estates. 

Room for Bellona's frantic votaries ! room 
For Cybele's mad enthusiasts ! lo, they come ! 

" if she's short loin'd ; 

** Than a girk-pygmie shee's more dwarf without 
" High-heels, and tiptoes for a kiss and flout" 

The other translators haye, I think, evaded the difficulty. If it be at adl intel- 
ligible, it may be something in this way : though, even thus, the drif^ of the 
author is not very apparent : 

Nay, if unbuskin'd, she scarce match in size 
A Pygmy virgin, and must lightly rise 
On tip-toe for a kiss ; there's some excuse. 
If every art to aid her height, she use. 

Ver. 759. Room, far Bellona'tjr antic votarie*/ ^c] We come now to one 
of the grand divisions of this Satire, and, as it seems to me, the most curious. 
How a late translator could call it " dull and tedious," I cannot conceive ; since 
the very reason he gives for his assertion—" that the practices here mentioned 
are now no where to be met with" — evidently tends to render it peculiarly 
interesting. Whatever may be thought of this, however, it must have ap- 
peared of no little importance to Juvenal, since he has laboured it with uncom- 
mon care : nor is there any part of his works in which his genius is more 
conspicuous. 
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A lusty semivir, whose part obscene 

A broken shell has whipped off smooth and clean^ 

A raw-bon'd, turban'd priest, whom the whole choir 

Of curtail'd priestlings reverence and admire, 

Enters, with his wild rout ; and bids the &ir 

Of autumn, and its sultry blasts, beware, 

Unless she lustrate with an hundred eggs 

Her houshold straight : — them impudendy begs 

Her cast-off clothes, that every ill they fear 

May enter them, and expiate all the year ! 

But lo ! another tribe : at whose command. 
See her, in winter, near the Tiber stand, 



Of Cybele and her frantic votaries I have already spoken. (Sat xx. v. 162,) 
Bellona's were not a whit more sane. They ran up and down, lancing their 
arms with shaip knives, upon her festival, which was kept on the twenty-third* 
or twenty-fourth of March, and which, in allusion to those horrid rites, was 
sometimes called the Day of Blooo. 

Vbr. 761. A buty temivir, ^c] Lusty fingemj is not an idle epithet ; for 
these priests of Cybele seem to have been creatures of an extraordinary size. 
I suppose their bulk was increased by the operation they underwent ; but I do 
not know that it was so. Persius calls them gander— this, a late commentator 
says, must be applied to the mind, and rendered stupid. Must it so ? then both 
Juvenal and Persius have chosen the wrong words ; unce, whatever these peo- 
ple might be, they were certainly not stupid. The truth is, that grandU, like 
ingena, must be applied to the body, and in its customary sense ; as a veiy little 
acquaintance with the subject, would have sufficed to shew. 

VxK. 771. Bui lo! another trihe, C^c] These are the priests of Isis, whose 
absmd and contemptible ceremonies, are described with admirable spirit and 
humour. 
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Break the thick ice, and, ere the sun appears, 
Plunge in the crashing eddy to the ears, 

It 18 not easy to saj by what criterion the Romans judged of the admissibi- 
lity of foreign divinities into their temples. Cybele, with all her train of wild 
and furious enthusiasts, found an easy admittance ; while Isis and Osiris, deities 
not more detestable, were long opposed, and still longer regarded with distrust 
and aversion. 

Of a truth, however, this was confined to the men : the women seem to have 
found something peculiarly seducing in the worship of Isis, and to have been 
from the first, her warmest devotees. 

Whether the envy of the priests of Cybele, and other exotic divinities, was 
excited by this marked predilection, or whether the attendance on her rites was 
made (as it certainly was in after times) a cloak for intrigue, I do not know ; 
but in the consulship of Piso and Gabinius, a furious prosecution was raised 
against her ; and she was banished, with all her ridiculous mummery, from tha 
territories of the republic Some years afterwards, however, her w<Mrshjp was 
re-established when Tiberius, on account of an impious farce which was played 
in one of her temples, (see the story tn Joseph. Antiquit. lib. xvxii) rased it to 
the ground, hanged or crucified the priests, and flung the statue of the goddess 
into the Tiber. Again the temple was rebuilt, again destroyed by a decree of 
the senate, and again, and again reconstructed, till the vigilance of the govern- 
ment was finally remitted, or its obstinacy overcome. It was then, that they 
rose on all sides, and became (what too many of the Roman temples were) th« 
most favoured spots for forming assignations. 

Whenever Juvenal has occasion to mention these iBgyptian divinities, he 
does it with a contemptuous sneer ; but in this, he is not singular ; unce almost 
every ancient writer on the subject, does the same. Lucan conveys a bitter re« 
proach to his countrymen for their partiality to them, in a pathetic and beautiful 
apostrophe to ^gypt, on the murder of Fompey. Lib. viii. 831. 






Nos in templa tuam Romana accepimus Isin, 
Semideosque canes, et slstra jubentia luctus, 
'* £t quern tu plangens hominem testaris Osirin : 
" Tu nostros, ^gypte, tenes in pulvere manes. 
" Tu quoque"— — — 
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Once, twice, and thrice; then shivering at the breeze^ 
Crawl round the field, on bare and bleeding knees, 
Should milk-white 16 bid, fix)m Meroc's isle, 
She'll fetch the sacred waters of the Nile, 
To sprinkle in her fane; for she, it seems, 
Has heavenly visitations in her dreams — 



But I should never have done if I pretended to quote all the indignant ridiciile 
that has been poured on these brutal sufierstitions. 

With all this, however, they continued in fiiU vigour from our author's time 
to that of Commodus, who, as Lampridius says, enroUed himself amongst the 
priests of Isis, and condescended to cany her son (the dog-headed Anubis,) 
upon his shoulder.* Constantine abolished them, with the other heathen rites : 
they were again revived, and for the last time, by that frivolous pedant Julian, 
(so liberally dubbed a philosopher,) who laboured to enforce their observation, in 
some of his epistles. 



* However severe the satirists may have been on these foUies, they fall infi- 
nitely short of the Prophets. Isaiah, in particular, prosecutes them with a 
dignity of sarcasm, a bitterness of ridicule, that is altogether irresistible. ** He 
planteth an ash, and the rain doth nourish it, — ^he bumeth part thereof in the 
fire— yea, he warmeth himself, and saith, ' aha ! I am warm, I have seen the 
fire.' And the residue thereof he maketh a God ! he falleth down unto it, and 
saith ' deliver me, for thou art my God ! Chap. xliv. v. 17. And again, more 
tauntingly : < They lavish gold out of the bag, and weigh sliver in the balance, 
and hire a goldsmith, and he mdketh a God! They fall down, yea they 
worship. They bear him upon the shoulder, tuey carry him, (jxifnan 

•91 rn iafxtfy KAt moftvatrou) and set him in his place, and he standeth !' Chap. 
zLvi. V. 6, 7. 

St. Jerome applies this passage of the sacred writer, to the circumstance in 
the text, i. c. to the ** carrying" about of Anubis on the shoulders of the chief 
priest. It is singular that he should do so ; since the prophet is evidently speak- 
ing of the Babylonish divinities Bel and Nebo. The quotations, however, prove 
the great antiquity of these idolatrous processions. 
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Oh precious soul ! with whom the gods delight 
To hold high converse at the noon of night ! 
For this she cherishes above the rest, 
(What can she less?) her Jo's favourite priest ; 
A holy hypocrite, who strolls abroad, 
With his Anubis, his dog-headed god, 



Vkk. TBS. A holy hypocrite , nolo ttroiU abroad, 

With his Jnuhii, tS^eJ] These gloomy and fantastic processions in 
^uest of OsiriSy (see Sat. viii.) continued for several days ; during which the 
female votaries of Isis, in sympathy for her loss, abstained from all commerce 
with their husbands. For cadurau, which I have rendered sacred sheets, but 
which was more probably a kind of coverlet, some copies have caduceu* g put, 
the critics say, by an allowable metonymy, for Mercury, the Osiris of Egypt. 
Of this I believe nothing. Whatever sacrifices an interested set of vagabonds 
from that country might make to Roman vanity, a sensible Egyptian would 
have smiled at this pretended identity of beings so characteristically distinct as 
Osiris and Mercury : the latter, therefore, must be sent packing with his eadu* 
eeus, and the old reading recalled. 

But what is the meaning of argentea terpens, the silver snake ? Holyday gives 
a long account from Macrobius, of a three-headed monster that stood in the 
temple of Osiris ; and seems mightily pleased with the " exposition ;" though 
he confesses he Can find nothing concerning the snake — the only material point. 

But Macrobius speaks of Alexandria, where such allegorical groups might 
possibly exist : at Rome nothing of this kind was to be found. The snake, I 
am persuaded, was nothing more than the asp, wreathed round the hbad of I»s 
and Osiris, as the well known symbol of eternity : at least, I recollect that when 
I was in Italy, a bust of the former was found, thus incirded ; and was then 
thought, by the literati, to give light to this very passage. 

Holyday follows the commentators in supposing that the snake moved its head 
in sign of reconciliation. I rather think the priests insinuated that sych a mira- 
cle had taken place, in sign of anger — ^and accordingly, we see them proceed- 
tng with prayers and tears to the work of propitiation. 

VOX. I. R r 
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Girt by a linen-clad, a bald-pate crew 
Of howling vagrants, who their shrieks renew 
In every street, as up and dowTi they run, 
To find OsiRE, fit &ther to fit son! 

He sues for pardon, when the liquorish dame 
Abstains not from the interdicted game. 
On high and solemn days ; for great the crime 
To stain the sacred sheets at such a time, 
And great the atonement due : — " the silver snake 
" Abhorrent of the deed, was seen to quake." 
Yet he propitiates heaven ; backed by a goose, 
And a plumb-cake, his tears and prayers induce 
Osiris, great Osiris, to forgive 
Th' enormous deed, and let the culprit live. 

His end obtained, he vanishes : and straight 
A Jewess, who, without the city-gate. 
Has left her hay, and basket ; pale with fear, 
Enters, and begs a trifle in her ear. 

It should be observed, that it is Osiris, and not Isis, who is offended. The 
bawd (as Juvenal irreverently calls the goddesss a few lines above) understood 
her trade too well, to be seriously hurt at a peccadillo of this kind ; but fhen it 
was necessary that her husband should be represented as extremely delicate on 
the subject — aliter rum fit^ Avite, liber ; otherwise, "ho goose for the priest ! 

The goose is not mentioned at random : that bird was usually sacrificed to 
Isis, and in Egypt constituted the chief food of her priests. The Romans were 
at first a little scandalized at this treatment of the ancient guardian of their Ca- 
pitol; bntuse soon reconciled them to it 
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No common personage ! she knows full well 
The laws of Solyma, and she can tell 
The dark decrees of heaven ; a priestess she, 
An hierarch of the consecrated tree. 
Mov'd by these claims, thus modestly set forth, 
She gives her a few coins of little worth ; 
For Jews are moderate, and, for farthing fees, 
Will sell. whatever idle dreams you please. 
The prophetess dismissed, a Syrian sage 
Now enters, and explores tlie future page, 



Vbr. 803. Meu left ber bayt and batiet ;] The Jews have here the same cha- 
racteristic symbols they had in the third Satire : their baskets and their hay. 
Domitian had laid a heavy poll-tax on these people, and that they might not 
evade it, they were enjoined, I suppose, not to appear abroad without these 
badges of their condition. To avoid being detected, and insulted by the rabble 
when they entered the city, these poor persecuted wretches laid aside their de« 
grading accompaniments. This accounts for the epithet tremetUf which Juvenal 
applies to this female fortune-teller, who, if she had been discovered, would, 
in spite of her lofty pretensions, have been severely punished for contempt of 
the imperial regulations. What is meant by magna tacerdoa arborUy high- 
priestess of the tree, I cannot tell. Probably the Egerian grove, the degrada^ 
tion of which is so indignantly deplored in the third Satire, might, like the 
Norwood of our metropolis, be frequented by such of the vulgar as were anxious 
to inquire their fortunes. In that case, some favourite tree might be the place 
of rendezvous, and this Betty Squires, the most infallible oracle of it. 

The conjectures of some of the critics, that Juvenal alludes to the idolatrous 
propensity of the Jews for worshipping in woods ; and of others* that he hints 
at the " grove of oaks by Dodona in Chaonia, which was consecrated to Ju- 
piter/' are alike unfounded. Of the first he knew nothing; and the second was 
much too far-fetch'd for his puxpose. 
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In a dove's reeking entrails ; there, he sees 
A youthful lover, there rich legacies — 
For more assurance, then a chick he takes. 
And in its breast, and in a puppy's, rakes, 
And sometimes in a child's — O, he will do. 
What, in another, he'd to death pursue ! 
But chiefly in Chaldeans she believes. 
Whatever they say, with reverence she receives, 
As if from Hammon's secret fount it came : 
Since Delphi now, if we may credit fame. 
Gives no responses, and a long, dark night. 
Conceals the future hour from mortal sight. 



Veb. 819. ■ O, be xnU do, 

What, in anotJber, he^d to death pureue.'] The scholiast sajs that 
this really happened. JEgnatium JPbilotopbmn eigmjicat, qui Jliiatn Barttt 5b- 
rani, quam, cum ifithu ad magicatn dacendiuet bortatu, Kerom detuliu I do 
not know his authority for this application. Tacitus, who tells the stoiy of her 
condemnation, (Ann. lib. x vz. 32,) and who speaks of the testimony of JBgna* 
tius upon the occasion, with every mark of horror ; does not say that he insti- 
gated her to the practices for which she suffered : the anecdote may nevertheless 
be genuine. Vide Sat iii. v. 174. 

Ver. 824. Since Delphi nam, Crfc] When this was written, and indeed long 
before, oracles were rapidly falling into contempt. This accounts naturally 
enough for their silence, without having recourse to the pious fancies of the 
earlier Christians, which are evidendy groundless. If the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon survived the rest, as Juvenal says it did, it was probably because, like 
Voltaire's £1 Dorado, few» or none, could go to seek it. 
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Of these the most approved is he, who sent 
Oftenest to prison, and to banishment, 
Stands forth the veriest knave ; he who foretold 
The death of Galba, — ^to his rival sold. 
Yes, trust him, trust him ! he can never fail, 
Who long has rotted in a loathsome jail ; 
Who arms yet livid from his chains can show, 
And a back welk'd with many a beadle's blow. 

No conjuror must for fame, or profit hope, 
Who has not narrowly escaped the rope ; 
Begg'd hard for exile, and, by special grace, 
ObtainM confinement in some desert place. — ' 



Ver. 829. bi^oboforetoid, €^c.] This was Ptolemy, who ac- 
companied Otho into Spain, and there predicted that he would survive Nero. 
" From his success in this instance," says Tacitus, *' he took courage, and ven- 
tured to predict his elevation to the empire. Otho believed it," or rather affected 
to believe it, ** and from that moment determined to work the destruction of 
Galba." In the dreadful scenes which followed, Ptolemy was a principal actor. 

I have no intention, even if I had room, to give the history of astrology. 
Suffice it to say, that its professors were alternately banished and recalled, per- 
secuted and cherished, as the events they predicted were prosperous, or adverse, 
to the fortunate candidates for power. That they were the occasion of frequent 
commotion among this ambitious, and credulous people, cannot be doubted ; 
and, indeed, Tacitus says of them with equal truth and spirit, gemu iomimttn 
patentibiu infidum, iSfc. *' They were a pestilent race of impostors, ever ready 
to poison the heart of princes, and stimulate ambition to its ruin : a set of per- 
fidious men proscribed by law, arid yet in defiance of law, tolerated in the heart 
of the city." Hist. i. 22. 
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To him thy Tanaquil applies, in doubt 
How long her hectic mother may hold out, 
But first, how long her husband ; next inquires, 
When she shall follow to their funeral pjrres 
Her sisters, and her uncles : last, if fate 
Will kindly lengthen out the adulterer's date 
Beyond her own ; — content, if he but live, 
And sure that heaven has nothing more to give. 
Yet she may still be sufferM ; for what woes 
The lowering aspect of old Saturn shows ; 
Or in what sign bright Venus ought to rise. 
To shed her mUdest influence from the skies ; 
Or what fore&ted month to gain is given, 
And what to loss, (the mysteries of heaven !) 
She knows not, nor pretends to know : but flee 
The dame, whose Manual of Astrology 
Still dangles at her side, smooth as chafed gum, 
And fretted by her everlasting thumb. 
Yes, flee her, flee ! profound in mystic lore. 
She now consults astrologers no more, 



Ver. 839. To him thy Tanaquil, Isfc.'] So he calls the future spouse of Post- 
humus. Tanaquil was the wife of Tarqulnius Priscus, *' a notable house-wLfe," 
Holyday says— «nd (what was more to our author's puipose) if we believe 
Val. Maximus, a marvellous adept in the art of divination. 



♦f 
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But is herself consulted : if her mate 
Prepare to seek, or quit, the parent state, 
She will not follow ; she has looked above. 
And certain stars forbid her to remove. 
If she incline to take the air, she'll look 
For the fit hour and minute, in the book ; 
If her eye itch, most patiently endure. 
Nor, till her scheme be raised, apply the cure ; 
Nay, languishing in bed will touch no meat, 
Till Petosyris bid her rise and eat. 

The curse is universal ! high and low 
Are mad alike the future hour to know. 
; " The rich provide a Babylonian seer, 
•I i SkillM in the mysteries of either sphere ; 



r V«a. 859. if bermate 

li Frtpart to nekt iPV.] This folly appears to have struck its roots 

* inconceivably deep. Neav three centuries after Juvenal's time, we find Amm. 

Marcellinus characterizing the Romans by it, and almost in the words of our 

author. Midu apud eot neganut esse fuperas pottttatet in aelo, neeinfndflieo 
•*. prodeunt, nee prandentf nee lanari arbitrantur le cautius patte, anUquam epbeme* 

ride ecrupoloig eei^citata dtdieerint ubi tit signum Mereuni, iS^c. (Lib. xzvixi. 

cap. iv). Here we have Pope's^** godless regent trembliiig at a star." Such 

are the monstrous inconsistencies of atheism ! 



t • 



A 
.1 



Ver. 868. Till Fetotyria, iSfc.'\ Petosyris was a celebrated astrologer. He 
seems, like our learned Moore, to have allotted particular diseases, and parti- 
cular stages of life, to the government of particular planets. " Taurus ? that's 
sides and heart. No, sir ; it is legs and thighs.'* See the profound disquisi- 
tions of Sir Toby Belch on the subject 
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Or gray-headed priest, kept by the state, 

To watch the lightning, and to expiate. 

" The middle sort, who have not much to spare,'* 

Flock to the Circus' well-known haunts, and there 

Seek out some common quack, at whose command 

They lift the forehead, and make bare the hand ; 

While the sly letcher in the table pries. 

And clasps it wantonly, with gloating eyes. * 

The poor apply to humbler cheats, who crawl, 

A filthy group ! along the Circus wall, 

Or the dry ditch : she whp no trinkets wears, 

(Sad proof of penury !) to the tow'rs repairs, 

Vbr. 874. To teatch the ligbtnhg, ^c] The Romans had tOMXty siqienti- 
tious notions respecting lightning. It would be a waste of time to enter into 
them, but» by way of explaining the text, it may be necessary to observe, that 
whenever a place was struck, a priest was always called in to expiate it. This 
was done by collecting every thing that had beei^ scorched, and bui^ng it on 
the spot, with due solemnity. A two-year old sheep was then sacrificed, and 
the ground slightly railed in— after which, all was supposed to be well. 

Ver. 883. Or the dry ditch : l^cJ\ This ditch, or moat, was for the reception 
of water, when the emperors thought fit to indulge the people with a naumacbiat 
or sea-fight ; it ran along a considerable part of the Circus waU. The towers, 
and dolphins' pillars mentioned in the original, were also a part of the Circus : 
the first were for the accommodation of the better order of spectators during the 
chariot-races ; the second, I believe, were purely ornamental ; they stood at the 
two extremities, and had their name from the dolphins which crowned their 
capitals. This is but a jejune account ; it is the fullest, however, my limits will 
admit ; those who wish for more detailed information, may consult such trea- 
tises as have been expressly written on the subject ; of which there is no want 
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And anxiously inquires, which she shall chuse, 
The tapster, or old-clothes man ; which refuse. 

Yet these the pangs of child-birth undergo, 
And all the yearnings of a mother know ; 
These, ui^'d by Mrant, assume the nurse's care, 
And learn to breed the children which they bear. 
Those shun both toil and danger; for, though sped. 
The wealthy dame is seldom brought to bed : 
Such is the power of drugs, such the curs'd skill 
They boast, to cause miscarriages at will ! 
Weep'st thou ? O, fool ! the blest invention hail. 
And give the potion, if the gossips &il ; 

The hemistich which foUowB that which I have just quoted— ^< she who no 
trinkets wean/' qiue rmllit Umgum ottendit ca^icibu* aurunif has somewhat em- 
barrassed me. Perhaps (for I can think of no more probable meaning,) the 
poet might intend to point out the general extravagance of the Roman «^men, 
in thus characterising the extremity of indigence amongst them, by the -want of 
a gold necklace. 

Ferrarius takes these inquisitive wenches for courtezans. He did not see that 
they came to consult the wizard about marrying. Vossius has a note on this 
passage, of such consummate arrogance, and absurdity, that a short extract 
fipom it may not be unentertaining : 

** Quz nudis longum ostendlt cervicibus annum.*' 

Annum repotuimut pro aurvm, uti vulgo intpte legitur, et nupthu etiamnmn a virU 

doctu exffomtur. Longum nempe cmnum voeat, quern longunif et UBcUotumfaeiai 

Jrigut i banc emendationem nortram confimumt tequentia, ubimuliercula itta qu^erit 

man recHut faetura tit, si, caupone relicto, nubat negotiatori eagario, qui nempe 

frigui areeat. Not. ad Catull. 

VOL I. S S 
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For should the seed that now distends her womb, 
Quicken to life ; — ^thou, haply, mighf st become 
Sire to an Ethiop ! to a sooty thing, 
That, seen at mom, would sure misfortune bring 
On all the day ; that, got without thy care. 
The law, in tliy despite, will make thy heir ! 

Supposititious breeds, the hope and joy 
Of fond believing husbands, I pass by ; 
The beggars' bandings, spawn'd in open air, 
And left by some pond side, to perish there — 
From hence your Flamens, hence your Salians come ; 
Your Scauri, and your noblest blood of Rome ! 
Fortune stands tittering by, in playful mood. 
And smiles complacent on the sprawling brood ; 



VsR. 900. That, seen at momt ^c] Another absurd superstition of the 
Romans. Vettu ofitnio (says Dempster in his notes on Claudian) lum tantutn 
vulgo apprchata oceursu Mtbiofntt iter inceptum reddi ififaustum. If this hap- 
pened in a morning;, not only the walk, but the whole business of the day, was 
superseded and ruined ! 

Ver. 909. Fortune, (^c] Fortune, I think, is the only one of the old rabble 
of divinities that we have adopted. She still retains her ancient attributes, and 
^ spoken of at this hour, much as she was two thousand years ago ; sometimes 
as a person, and sometimes as a quality ; as something, in short, which every 
one can conceive, and no one define. Fortune is for all the world like Bottom's 
dream, ** man is but an ass if he go about to expound her, — man is but a patched 
fool if he will offer to say what she is:" yet hath Mr. Spenc^ attempted it ! 
Though his entertaining work shows no great learning, or reach of thought in 
general, yet I cannot but think him particularly inefficient in what he says of 
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Takes them all naked to her fostering arms : 
Feeds from her mouth, and in her bosom warms : 
Then to the mansions of the great she bears 
The precious brats, and for herself prepares 
A secret farce ; adopts them for her own : 
And when her nurselings are to manhood grown, 
She brings them forth, rejoiced to see them sped, 
And wealth and honours dropping on their head. 

Some purchase charms, some, more pernicious still, 
Curs'd philters, to subdue a husband's will 



Fartune. In speaking of this line,-^f^ Foriuna improba noctu, he adds, " that 
Juvenal alludes to a statue of Fortune, which represented her under a good 
character, as the patroness of poor infants." Juvenal alludes to no statue, but 
to the goddess herself in propria persona, nor does he represent her under a good 
character.— But Mr. Spence goes on— '< the distinction of the bona and mala 
Fortuna is very necessary for the explanation of the passage : the lady standa 
like Fortune in the streets, (not the good Fortune, but the very bad one), and 
gets up all the children she can, to introduce them into the family, and boast of 
them as her own." In this washer-woman's language does he mangle, and 
coafound, one of the most amusing and animated pictures, that a keen and 
vigorous fancy ever drew ! 

But why must it be a lady, and not Fortune herself, that is engaged in getting 
Mp children ? O, for a very excellent reason, because " improba is applied to 
her, and the action itself, is a good one!" Not to reply that what is good for 
the one, could not be bad for the other, it seems very strange that Mr. Spence 
should be ignorant of the meaning of improba in this place. He renders it bad; 
but it sigmfies what we call, unlucky, i. e. delighting in sportive mischief. Some 
of the commentators explain it by etolida, stupid ! Can the reader find any thing 
stupid in the busincys in which Fortune is so actively engaged ? 
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Entirely to their lusts ! and make him bear. 
Blows, insults, all a saucy wife can dare ; 
From hence proceeds that dizziness, from hence, 
Those vapours which envelop every sense ; 
That strange forgetfulness from hour to hour ; 
And well if this be all :-^more fatal power, 
More terrible effects, the dose may have, 
And force thee, like Caligula, to rave, 
When his Caesonia squeezed into the bowl 
The dire excrescence of a new-dropt foal. 
Then uproar rose ; the universal chain 
Of order snapped, and Anarchy's wild reig^ 



Vek. 930. The dirt excrescence of a nen-drofii /oat.'] This ezcreseence, 
Uolyday says^ " is a tender piece of flesh, growiiiig on the brow of a young foal." 
Diyden calls it " mother's love," which, I take for granted, is its true English 
name ; as he was very well acquainted with those trifles. 

How the critics, and Holyday among the rest, could suppose for a moment, 
that, in this fine passage, Juvenal alluded to the effect produced on Jupiter, 
hy the boirowed cestus of Venus, I cannot imagine. I will not take upon my- 
self to defend the taste of our author in every instance :<— but if we only allow 
him common sense, it must surely be more than enough, to keep him from such 
an absurd application of one of the most beautiful allegories in all poetry. I 
know but little mischief that was produced by Juno's charming philter, more 
than procuring a few Trojans to be knocked on the head. What has this then 
to do with the frantic and wide-spreading massacres of a Caligula ! massacres 
which appear to have made so powerful an impression on the poet, that he can 
think of nothing to illustrate them by, but the imiversal destruction that must 
have ensued if Juno, like Caesonia, had driven her husband mad ! 
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Came on apace, as if the queen of heaven 

Had fired the Thunderer, and to madness driven. — 

Thy mushroom, Agrippine ! was innocent 

To this accursed draught ; that only sent 

One palsied, bed-rid sot, with gummy eyes, 

And slavering lips, heels foremost to the skies ; 

This to wild fury rousM a bloody mind. 

And call'd for fire and sword ; this potion joined, 

In one promiscuous slaughter, high and low, 

And levelled half the nation at a blow. 

Such is the power of philters ! such the ill 

One sorceress can effect by wicked skill ! 

Veb. 935. Tfy nmtbroomt Jgriff)itie J Wc.] We have already secjn (Sat v.) 
that Claudius was poisoned by a mushroom, his favourite food. " It was pie- 
pared/' Tacitus says* by Locusta (Sat. x. v. 118.) " and given to him when he 
was either half stupid, or half asleep" — ^most likely both — " so that he did not 
perceive it had any ill taste." For the rest, Juvenal's description of this moon- 
calf,' is confirmed, in every part, by Suetonius, ^iw* mdecent, ira turpior, 
sfutnante rictu, humentUnu narilnu, caputque cum temper, turn in quantulocumque 
actu vel maxime tremulum, $. 30. To make the poor creature some amends 
for poisoning him, they made a god of him, out of hand'; and the facetious 
Nero, who profited by his apotheosis, used ever af^er, in allusion to the event, 
to call mushrooms, Qfwyat ^tm^ the food of the gods ! 

But there was no end to the pleasantries of the Romans on this descent of 
Claudius into heaven ! Seneca'^ play upon the word oL'Ot&a.farMris is w^ell known. 
Gallio, his brother too, is celebrated for a joke on the subject \ which seems to 
have pleased Dio, and is, indeed, far from a bad one. Alluding to the hooks 
with which criminals were dragged from the place of execution to the Tiber, 
and of which by far too many instances occurred under Claudius, he observed 

that he was " hooked to Heaven."— KA«uJ/o» ayxt^fv ts rov ttfavsf oMfe^^feu • 
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They hate their husband's spurious breed; and tfais^ 
If this v/ere all, were not, perhaps, amiss : 
But they go farther ; and 'tis now some time, 
Since poiconing sons-in-law was held no crime. 
Mark then, ye fatherless ! what I advise, 
And trust, O, trust no dainties, if you're wise : 
Ye heirs to large estates ! touch not that £a^, 
Your mother's fingers have been busy there ; 
See ! it looks livid, swoU'n, — O check your haste, 
And let your wary foster-father taste 
Whatever she sets before you : fear her meat, 
And be the first to look, the last to eat. 

But this is fiction all ! I pass the bound 
Of Satire, and incroach on tragic ground : 
Deserting truth, I choose a fabled theme. 
And, like the buskin'd bards of Greece, declaim, 
In deep-mouth'd tones, in swelling strains, on crimes 
As yet unknown to our Rutulian climes. 
Would it were so ! but Pontia cries aloud, 
" No, I perform'd it.*' see ! the fact's avow'd — 

Ver. 963. Would it toere 90/ tut Pontia cries aloud, Is^c."] Here again the 
ancient objectors to the truth of our author's statements imagined, perhaps, like 
the modem, that they had taken him at a disadvantage; but he was prepared 
for them. The story of Poutia, which he produces as his justification, was weQ 
known at Rome. Indeed it so happens, that there were two monsters of that 
name, and that the history of either would have answered his pui]K>se. The 
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I mingled poison for my children, I : 
'Twas found upon me, wherefore then deny? 

What two at once, most barbarous viper ! two ? 

** Nay, sev^n, had sev'n been there ; what's here 

to do V 

€rtt was the wife of Vectius Bdanus, a man of high rank and estimation, who 
gava her two children (they were twins) poison in the time of Nero. Parrhasius, 
Hdyday says, seems to make it but an attempt in her. If he had read Statiua 
with his wonted care, he wouki have seen that Parrhasius was right ; for the 
ProCicpticon of that poet is addressed to one of these children, who at the time 
he wrote, which was in the beginning of Domitian's reign, was still a mere youth. 
The scholiast says the mother was put to death by Nero ; this is doubtful. 
Statius, whose authority is more to be relied on, seems to say it was by Domi- 
tian :— at least, those adulatoiy lines appear to be meant of him, 

'< Exegit pznas, hominum cui cura snorum, 
** Quo pietas authore redit, terrasque revisit, 
** Quem timet omne ne&s"-*— > Frctrtp, SyL v. 

• 
The other Pontia, to whom Juvenal more particulariy alludes, was the wiie 

of Dtymo ; whose family took care to perpetuate her crime by the following 

inscription (which we owe to Grangaeus, not, as Holyday thinks, to Pithaeus) 

on her tomb. Pontia Titx Pontix filia hezc sita sum qpx nuoavs 

VATIS A MX VENBNO CONSUMPTIS AVARXTIX OPUS MISEEB MZHI MORTEM 

GONSCivi. Tu qxJisqtris es qvz hao tbamszs sz pius es qujtso a me 
ecu LOS averte. It is not unprofitable to remark, that this wretched woman 
was driven to escape, by self-murder, from the reproaches of her own con- 
science. To this Pontia, I suppose, Martial addressed the following witty 
cpigram^-though it would serve equally well for the other : 

" Cum mittis turdumve mihi, quadramve placental, 

" 9ive femur leporis, sive quid his simile ; 
*' Buccellas misisse tuas te, Pontia, dicis. 

" Has ego nee mtttam, Pontia, sed nee edam." lAh. vi. 75. 
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Now let us credit what the ancient stage, 
Abhorrent, sung of fierce Medea's rage. 
And Progne's ; tales, which, disbeliev'd before. 
Now grow familiar, and revolt no more. 
These, in their days, in infamy were bold. 
And acted monstrous crimes, but not for gold. 
In every age we view with less surprise. 
Less horror, such enormities as rise 
From gusts of passion, which unseat the soul. 
And rage and swell, indignant of controuL — 
As when impetuous winds, and driving rain. 
Have min'd a rock, that overhung the plain. 
The massy ruin falls with thundering force. 
And bears down all that interrupts its course. 

Curse on the woman who reflects by fits. 
And in cold blood her cruelties commits ! — 
They see, upon the stage, the Grecian wife 
Redeeming, with her own, her husband's life ; 
Yet, in her place, would eagerly deprive 
Their lords of breath, to keep their dogs alive ! 

Abroad, at home, the Belides you meet. 
And Clytemnestras swarm in every street ; 



Ve». 985. Tbey see upon the ttage, tie Grecian vife, ^c] The Grecisin 
wife was Alceste, who voluntarily submitted to die, to preserve the life of her 
husband Admetus, king of Thessaly. Euripides has a tragedy on the subject. 
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But here the diflference lies ; — ^those bungling wives, 
With a blunt axe hack'd out their husbands' lives : 
While now, the deed is done with dextrous art, 
And a drugged bowl performs the axe's part. 
Yet if the husband, prescient of his fate, 
Have fortified his breast with mithridate. 
She baffles him e'en there, and has recourse 
To the old weapon, for a last resource. 

Vek. 989. ■ the BeUde*, £5*c.] The Belides, as every one knows, 

were the daughters of Danaus ; they were fif^y in number, and were married, 
on the same day, to the fifty sons of their uncle iBgyptus, all of whom, except 
one, they murdered at night. Clytemnestra had more patience ; she waited se- 
veral years before she dispatched Agamemnon. There is another lady mentioned 
in the text, but I spare her, on account of her singular humanity— ^he only sent 
her husband to be killed, and ^t, too, for value received. 



T. L. Plowman, printer. 
1803. 
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